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Frontispiece 

Barohoini Natural Bridge (Piute for rainbow); northwest of Navajo Moun¬ 
tain, southern Utah. Work of erosion in La Plata Sandstone. Height 300 
feet; width between abutments 27S feel; causeway at top 33 feet wide, 

(Photo by II. E, Gregory.) 
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PREFACE TO PART X, SECOND EDITION 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

A new edition of a, textbook, especially in a scientific subject like 
Geology, in which fresh material is constantly appearing, demands 
no particular explanation. The plan and scope of the work remains 
unchanged, and in the revision and the addition of new matter in 
many places the effort has been made to keep the length of the 
work essentially the same * 

The author is indebted to various friends and correspondents for 
corrections, helpful criticisms, and suggestions for betterments, to 
whom he desires to extend his thanks and appreciation for the in¬ 
terest they have shown and the pains they have taken in the mat¬ 
ter. lie would like to mention in this connection Mr. C. K. Need¬ 
ham, Dr. H. H. Robinson, who redrew several figures, and espe¬ 
cially Prof. Douglas W. Johnson of Columbia University for many 
valued suggestions. 

In like manner his thanks are due also to his colleagues, Professor 
H. E. Gregory, Professor A. M. Bateman and the late Professor 
Joseph Barrel!, 

Owing to illness, the revision of the proof has been kindly under¬ 
taken by Professor Schuchert and Miss Clara Mae Le Vene, 

L. V. PIRSSON. 

Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn., 

May, 1919. 

FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

For many years the author of this book has been called upon to 
give the first course in Physical Geology to large classes of students, 
among whom are to be found those pursuing courses leading to pro¬ 
fessional work in various branches of Engineering, Mining, Metal¬ 
lurgy, Forestry, Chemistry, etc., and in Geology itself, to whom 
therefore the subject has a direct technical value or serves as a basis 
for further technical studies. Naturally these students find a first 
general course in Physical Geology one of cultural interest as well. 

In the pursuit of tins work the writer has long felt the need of a 
* In the present reprinting of this edition, Chapter XVI, on Ore Deposits, 
has been rewritten by Professor A. M. Bateman, 
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vi PREFACE TO PART I 

textbook which, while presenting the broad facts and principles of 
the science from the latest viewpoint, should have a character 
somewhat different, and a balance more even in the subject matter 
composing it, than is to be found in available texts. 

Although original matter or views of problems have been incor¬ 
porated in places, it is obvious that the preparation of a work of 
this nature must mainly be one of selection of the subject matter 
from published material. It would be impossible to give the greatly 
varied sources from which it has been drawn, but it may be men¬ 
tioned that the general treatises of Dana, Geikie, Chamberlin and 
Salisbury, Haug, Sucss, and others, together with the wealth of 
material embodied in the reports and bulletins of the United States 
Geological Survey, have been freely used, as well as other works in 
special fields too numerous to mention. 

For efficient help, freely given, in the reading and preparation of 
different parts of the text, the author wishes to render grateful ac¬ 
knowledgment to his friends and colleagues, Professors J. P. Iddings, 
J. D. Irving, W. E, Ford, and especially to Professor Joseph Barrel 1, 
whose criticism and advice were of the greatest service. 

In the matter of illustrations the writer desires to express Iris 
obligations especially to Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, who placed at his disposal its great 
mass of photographic material, the proper credit for these photo¬ 
graphs being given in each case; to Air, J, J, H. Teall, recent Di¬ 
rector of the Geological Survey of Great Britain; to Professor G. P. 
Merrill of Washington, D. C,; to Professor J. E. Talmage of Salt 
Lake City; to Air. G. W. Grabham of Khartoum, and to many other 
friends whose names are credited in each ease. 

L. V. P1RSSQN. 

Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn., 

Dvc. 3 1914. 

























PREFACE TO PART II 


Ever since 1915, when my Text-book of Historical Geology first 
appeared, there has been a demand for a small book treating of the 
earth's history, to be used in colleges where Geology is taught to 
Freshmen, or where the curriculum does not allow time enough for an 
adequate presentation of the subject. On the appearance of the 
enlarged second edition, this demand seemed likely to become in¬ 
sistent, and since the history of the earth is so wonderfully interest¬ 
ing and the basis from which all studies of nature and human phi¬ 
losophy should proceed, 1 decided to try to meet it. Therefore, 
while wintering at Tucson, Arizona, I spent some time selecting 
from the large book such material as seemed to embody the limit 
of information necessary to an adequate understanding of the rudi¬ 
ments of the earth's history* This rough manuscript, which totalled 
sonic 300 printed pages, I sent to my secretary, Miss Clara Mae 
LcVene, who has aided me in the preparation of both editions of 
the larger book, telling her to rewrite it in places, if necessary, but 
above all, to do what I could not, namely, to cut it down to about 
200 pages. On my return to New Haven, I found that she had so 
condensed and rearranged the book as to bring it down to 225 
pages, without, as it seemed to me, omitting any of the essential 
information. I then took the greatly reduced manuscript, and while 
readjusting it, learned from what had already been done how to cut 
out still more! The residue is the Outlines of Historical Geology 
which forms Part II of the present volume, and which we hope will 
be acceptable to those teachers who have asked for a shorter book 
on which to base their course in the subject. 

I am deeply grateful to Miss LeVene for her great assistance, 
and my thanks are also due to my colleague, Doctor ()arl 0. Dunbar, 
who teaches Historical Geology at Yale University, and at whose 
suggestion some of the changes have been made. 

CHARLES SCHUCHERT 

Peabody Museum of Yale UxrvEltstirsr, 

New ILyvex, Connecticut, 

June , 11)24 
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CHAPTER XVII 
HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 

Physical Geology, as we have learned in the first part of this book, 
deals with the architecture of the outer shell of the earth, and with 
the geological processes which have operated to bring it about* 
Historical Geology, on the other hand, studies the results achieved 
by these forces during the past geologic ages, presenting the pro¬ 
cession of important events, physical and vital, that the earth is 
known to have gone through. It carries the history of the earth 
back of the human record, through millenniums whose only annals 
are written in the rocks and in the life of the past which they contain. 
This geologic history is, however, but an Imperfect chronicle, abound¬ 
ing in omissions or alterations of record, due to vicissitudes which 
the rocks have suffered. Not even all the grander features are yet 
known, and of the detail but little, despite a century or more of 
study by geologists and paleontologists in all lands. 

The keynote of all geologic history, whether of physical events or 
of life, is change . On the physical side, the earth has, we believe, 
progressed from a nebulous state to one with a more or less solid 
crust, which, by attaining more mass, developed the power of holding 
to itself an atmosphere, and then took from this atmosphere the 
water to fill its oceanic basins. Geologic time, property speaking, 
begins when the earth has ceased to grow, and when the rain and 
the wind commence their ages-Iong task of wearing down the high 
places and transporting them into the low ones. The lands are 
altering slowly but continually, due not only to the work of these 
atmospheric agencies, hut to adjustments taking place within the 
shrinking interior of the earth. The oceans periodically spread over 
them as shallow seas, and the floods are as often withdrawn, but 
there is no general interchange in position between the continent and 
the basins of the oceans . Great and grand ranges of mountains are 
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raised many times near the borders of the conti nents, only to be 
broken up little by little and spread out as sheets of sediment over 
the bottoms of the adjacent seas. u Rocks fall to dust and moun¬ 
tains melt away. 1 ’ Originally the continents were vastly larger and 
trended east and west; now they strike north and south, due to 
vast founderings of lands into the depths of the oceans. Hie oceanic 
basins, in other words, grow steadily larger at the expense of the 
lands. 

Just as the surface of the earth is in a continual state of slow 
change due to internal alterations and gravity, so in consequence 
must be the atmosphere, since it results from the earth’s exhalations. 
When the lands are high, igneous activity is greatest, and deep- 
seated rock materials are injected into the earths crust, lavas and 
volcanic ashes are spread over it, and new water vapor and gases are 
added to the atmosphere. 

All this crustal and atmospheric instability results in changing 
environments for the plants and animals, in greatest degree among 
the organisms of the lands, and least so in the oceanic realms. Life, 
beginning probably in the seas, at some early time when they first 
became fit for its habitation, developed into an astonishingly great 
variety of marine invertebrates, and out of one of these stocks came 
the little lancelet, “ the prophecy of a fish.” Spreading up the 
rivers, these lancelets doubtless developed into the fresh-water 
fishes, which are present early in the fossil record. Rivers, however, 
are treacherous abodes for life, since they are dependent upon rains 
and humid climates, hence in places the fishes found their water 
homes drying up around them, and were forced out upon the lands, 
there to start the long upward evolution toward the higher verte¬ 
brates. This evolution has not, however, been a steady upward 
process, but through ceaseless trial and failure and the consequent 
weeding out of the less fit, there arise ever more perfected organisms, 
with greater and greater mentality, to culminate finally in man. 


















CHAPTER XVIII 


THE CHANGING ASPECT OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE 

As we saw in the introductory chapter, one of the greatest truths 
of Geology is that the earth's surface is continually undergoing 
change* The oceanic basins and the continents are now generally 
held to have been in the main, although not at all in detail T permanent 
features of the earth's surface since very early in its history- During 
the long course of geologic time, the oceans have overflowed the lands 
in recurring cycles of advance and retreat, and over areas varying 
from small overlaps along Ihe borders to 50 per cent of the interior 
portions of the Continents, but there has been no complete inter¬ 
change between them. Geologists generally agree that the oceanic 
basins are vast sinking fields because of the heavier materials be¬ 
neath them, and speak of them as negative areas, because the sum of 
their crustal movements is downward. The continents, on the other 
hand, are rising masses of lighter rocks, called positive areas, because 
the sum of their movements is upward. In preparation for our study 
of the interrelationship of these topographic features, we shall 
examine each of them a little more in detail* 

Continents. — Dana defines a continent as u a body of land so 
large as to have the typical basin-like form — that is, independent 
mountain chains on either side of a low interior, ” In North America, 
for example, the Pacific mountains face the Pacific Ocean, the 
narrower Appalachians margin the continent on the Atlantic side, 
and between the latter and the Rocky Mountains lies the vast 
continental basin. 

The continents occupy about 30 per cent of the earth’s surface, 
or some 57,000,000 square miles, as against 70 per cent, or about 
130,000,000 square miles, taken up by the oceans. To the north 
of the equator occur about three-fourths of the total land areas 
{42,000,000 square miles), grouped about the small Arctic Ocean* 
Accordingly the northern hemisphere is also known as the land hemi¬ 
sphere* Over the south pole lies the large and high continent 
Antarctica, and surrounding it is the Antarctic Ocean, whose waters 
continue with undefined boundaries far into the northern hemisphere 
as the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian oceans* The Pacific Ocean alone 
is greater by 10,000,000 square miles than all the lands combined* 
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Most of the present continents have been formed around ancient 
protuberances, the nuclear lands, u the primeval, immovable corner¬ 
stones of the earth” (Emerson). The word shield has been applied 
to them, because the two best known examples, the Canadian and 
Baltic masses, have the form of a depressed shield. Nucleus is, 
however, an older and a better term. 



Fig* a 12. —Storeographic map of the western'hemisphere, showing North uni South 
America, or the occidental lands, and Antarctica* The nuclear lands, nr shields, 
indicated in outline: 1 , Canadis; Columbia; 3, Antillis; - 1 , Amasojiis, in¬ 
cluding Guianis; 5 , Platia, 

There are at least thirteen of these ancient land masses, but we 
need mention here only those with which we are to be mostly con¬ 
cerned in this book: in North America, Canadix, Columhis and 
An Lillis} in South America, Guionis-Amazonis and Plaits. (See 
Fig* 312.) 

These so-called nuclei were the first parts of the crust to rise per¬ 
manently above the oceanic level* Their rocks are now more or 
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less decidedly deformed and changed, due to vast granite masses 
that welled up hot into the sediments and with them rose into either 
mountains or plains. Being the oldest surhcial rocks, they have 
been longest subject to erosion, and in them we therefore look miles 
deeper than elsewhere toward the heart of the earth's crust. Time 
and time again the oceans spread as interior seas over great parts 
of these cornerstones, but only rarely have they been refolded into 
mountains. Thus in the course of geologic time they have been 
transformed through erosion and sedimentation into great interior 
plains that are more or less completely framed in by periodically 
rising highlands called borderlands (see p. 466). 

Even though these ancient nuclei were constantly wearing away, 
for ages there was on them but little of soil and no life of any 
kind, and it was not until the greater part of their history had passed 
that the lowlands became scantily clad with a feeble vegetation. 
These primitive plants, developing into the ancient diversified floras, 
provided a food supply for animal life in turn. Of all the environ¬ 
ments for life, that of the lands is the most trying, because of the 
constantly changing topography, and it was the struggle to meet 
these now conditions that made the land life the most significant 
factor in organic evolution, although life probably originated in the 
marine waters and is still there in greatest variety. With a food 
supply established on the lands, certain of the invertebrate stocks 
took up their abode here, the rivers became peopled with fishes, and 
in desert areas, due to the annual drying up of the streams, these 
finned vertebrates changed gills into lungs and transformed 1 hem- 
selves into air-breathing amphibians, the progenitors of the later 
reptiles. Out of the reptilian world, after the flowering plants 
became dominant, upwelled the modern birds, mammals and man. 

Oceans. — Oceans are the beginning and end of the rivers of the 
lands. The word ocean now lias reference to the connected bodies 
of marine water that envelop the earth, of which there are five. 
Pacific, Antarctic, Atlantic, Indian, and Arctic. The mediter¬ 
raneans are also to be considered as oceanic areas, since they arc 
not only large but also very deep, though never so deep as the deepest 
parts of the oceans. They are, however, long and narrow and more 
or less widely enclosed by continents. The typical example is the 
Roman Mediterranean lying between Eurasia and Africa; it figures 
largely in Historical Geology and we shall have much to say about 
it under the name Tethys (Fig, 349). 

The mean depth of the oceans is placed at 12,000 feet, and the 
volume of all the oceanic waters is said to be fifteen times greater 
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than the mass of land protruding above sea-level. If all the deeper 
parts of the oceans were filled by solid material up to the estimated 
mean depth, it is said that there would result a universal ocean, 
covering the entire earth to a depth of L5 miles. These facts are 
recited here not only to impress the student with the immense 
volume of water, but further to show, since the waters arc mobile 
and cover nearly three-fourths of the earth’s unstable surface, why 
it is that the oceans are enabled so readily to overflow the lands upon 
relatively small changes in the elevation of the crust. As the oceans 
are all connected, a movement of the bottom of any one basin affects 
the oceanic level in all, raising or lowering the strand-line everywhere 
simultaneously. 

The upper reaches of the oceans provide a very favorable habitat 
for organisms, because in them the environmental conditions are 
much more constant than on the lands or in the seas. Their tem¬ 
perature and salinity are more or less equalized by the warm currents 
which the trade winds carry from the tropics against the eastern 
half oT the continents, there to be deflected by the varying shapes 
of the lands; these currents also spread widely the minute or larval 
stages of the marine animal life. The plant life finds the sunlight 
which is essential to it as far beneath the surface as 600 feet. Due 
to these conditions, the sun-lighted water of the oceans teems with 
micro-life, consisting of the most primitive plants and animals, many 
of which are luminescent This, the plankton of oceanographers, 
has been described as “ the pastures of the sea/ 1 since upon it all 
other oceanic life is directly or indirectly dependent. Even in death 
it rains into the deeps, there to feed the relatively few strange forms 
which have adapted themselves to the {‘old abyssal waters. 

The oceans also furnish a home to myriads of fishes, and at times 
in the earth’s history they have been dominated by great reptiles, 
none of winch now survive. The highest class of vertebrates, the 
Mammalia, are represented in the present oceans by such forms as 
the whale and walrus. 

Seas. — In general use, the word sea is interchangeable with 
ocean, but in Geology it is more often used in a restricted sense 
and in its original meaning. It appears to have originated with 
the peoples of northwestern Europe who were familiar with the North 
Sea and the Baltic Sea, These are marginal and inland bodies of 
marine water that in the main arc? under 300 feet in depth, and 
lie upon or within the continents; hence they contrast distinctly 
with the far deeper and larger mediterraneans and the abyssal 
oceans. 
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The marginal or shelf seas lie upon the borders of the continental 
platforms; examples are the North Sea 7 and the Yellow Sea of 
China. 

Other marine waters connected with the shelf seas or oceans, but 
situated wholly within the continental platforms are called epeirie 
seas , Examples of these are Hudson Bay, the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the Baltic Sea (see p. Ill and Fig. 3IS), As a rule, those 
waters do not have the normal salt content of oceans (3.5 per cent), 
but are more or less freshened. In arid places they are, however, 
far more saline and at times pass into salt-depositing seas. It is 
the areas of these seas that have in times past experienced great 
changes through variations of sea-level, sometimes being more or 
less completely emptied of their water, or filled with sediments and 
turned into land. 

The sms are the essential recorders of earth history. At present they 
occupy a little more than 5 per cent of the earth’s surface, or about 
10,000,000 square miles, but in the past they have flooded the North 
American continent variably to about one-half its areal extent. In 
fact, almost all of Stratigraphic Geology is a study of the sediments 
of epeirie seas, while it deals little with those of the shelf seas and 
scarcely at all with the ocean deposits or Oozes. The deposits made 
on dr}* land, the continental deposits, are of scattering occurrence 
and are in addition frequently devoid of animal remains until we 
come to more modern geologic time. When remains of extinct land 
life are present, they are of marked import, hut they lose their 
chronogenetic value the more one goes back into geologic time. 

The seas are wholly transparent to the sunlight; accordingly 
they constitute the only marine area where the bottoms are more or 
less covered with ground-dwelling plants, and as the majority of 
animals feed upon such plants, their greatest abundance is in these 
waters. On the other hand, as the seas are adjacent to the lands, 
receive the rivers, and feel the full effect of the waves and tides, it 
is natural that they should vary greatly in temperature, salinity, 
bottom scour and sedimentation. Since the oceans are mobile, 
moreover, any movement within the earth’s mass is reflected by them 
and causes the seas to become shallower or deeper, or even to be 
transformed into dry land. Because of these constant changes in 
the physical, chemical and organic environment, the epeirie and 
shelf seas are the scene of severe struggles among their inhabitants, 
and consequently are the principal areas of marine organic evolution. 
For this reason they are sometimes referred to as u the cradle of 
evolution.” They are not only the regions of greatest abundance of 











Fig. 313. — Lands (white), seas (dotted), and oceans (white). The areas of the shelf and epeiric seas are shaded in dots, and the 

largest relie seas are in solid black. 
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bottom-living life, or benthos, but also the ones from which all the 
other water bodies of the world have been colonized. 

The life habituated to shallow water bottoms can, as a rule, spread 
only throughout the shallow seas and along the shelf seas bordering 
the continents, never across the deep and cold ocean bottoms. Nor 
can it spread directly across the ocean surface, and even during the 
floating larval state there is usually not time enough for it to be 
conveyed to the far away shelf seas. It is, however, transported 
far inland with the spread of these shallow seas. 

Periodic Spread of the Oceans over the Lands. — The many 
changes which the geography of the earth has undergone are due 
mainly to the fact that the surface of the earth and the ocean it; level 
are at times in decided motion; £f ages and cycles of Nature in cease¬ 
less sequence moving,’ 1 These crustal oscillations are not caused by 
heterogeneous and unrelated movements, but are connected, in that 
areas of elevation and depression remain as such during more or less 
long stretches of geologic time. Not only do the lands move up and 
down, but it is also now clear that the ocean bottoms are periodically 
more or less in motion. For these reasons, the oceanic level in 
relation to the continents is inconstant, and the marine waters 
spread over the continents. The movement of the ocean waters may 
be of small and narrow extent, due to local warpings of the surface, 
or may spread over areas of great magnitude, in consequence of 
marked crustal deformation and the filling of the oceans with land 
detritus. 

If is now known that the oceans have spread periodically and 
more or leas widely over the North American continent at least 
twenty times. In a broad way, it may be stated that the floods 
begin and end with shelf seas marginal to the continent and occupying 
between I and 5 per cent of the total areas of the continental plat¬ 
forms, the conditions thus being not unlike the present conditions of 
overlap; while the greatest inundations are of the interior or epeiric 
seas that cover from 12 to about 50 per cent of the continent. There 
is a certain amount of rhythm in these periodic movements, and this 
has been used, as we shall see in (liapter XXT, to divide the geologic 
sequence into systems of rocks or periods of lime* 

As the oceans and seas are all connected one with another, and are 
also the receivers of most of the land wash, it follows that a displace¬ 
ment of the strand-line anywhere, through any cause, must be trans¬ 
mitted to all marine waters. It has been calculated that if the 
present protuberant land masses were transferred to the oceans the 
general sea-level would be raised about 050 feet, and therefore much 
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of the North American continent would be flooded to a depth of at 
least 200 feet. 

Under the waters there is continuous sedimentation, and they 
abound in more or less of evolving life that is most advantageously 
situated for burial and preservation; hence the marine stratigraphic 
sequence is the least broken of the several kinds of historic records 
accessible, to geologists. It is therefore apparent why the major 
portion of the earth's chronology depends for its determination upon 
the marine sediments. These sediments, except in so far as they are 
later eroded, record the extent, of the transgressions, and their physi¬ 
cal character, something of the topographic form of the adjacent 
lands, with a hint as well of their climates; and through their fossils, 
or entombed life, they establish not only the chronology from place 
to place, but the sequence of time everywhere on the earth as well. 

The Changing T0&ography of North America 

Our study of the rock records shows us that the continents are 
continually undergoing change; they are from time to time slightly 
and irregularly elevated or depressed over more or less extensive 
areas, while long and narrow tracts toward their margins slowly 
subside tens of thousands of feet. Later these subsiding tracts rise 
fairly rapidly into mountains, and are subsequently reelevatcd time 
and again. Outside of the long and narrow tracts of subsidence 
are r ising wide borderlands that furnish the sediments for the shallow 
seas of the sinking areas, and that once extended hundreds of miles 
into the oceans beyond the present shorelines. These crustal move¬ 
ments, along with erosion, were the primary causes for the changing 
topographic and geographic aspects of North America, which will 
now be taken up in greater detail. 

Geosynciines (study Fig. 314).—-As a result of the work in the 
Appalachians and other mountain regions, geologists long ago saw 
that mountains occur only in areas of greatest sedimentary accumu¬ 
lation. The rock formations in the Appalachian region are, for 
example, possibly ten times and certainty six times thicker than the 
equivalent deposits of the same seas in the Mississippi Valley* 
These thick sediments we now know were accumulated in narrow 
troughs or synclines that persisted as shallow seaways for long 
periods of geologic time. Such troughs were unstable areas of the 
earth’s crust, sometimes subsiding and sometimes rising, and finally 
their great thicknesses of sediments were folded into mountains. To 
these unstable areas Dana gave the name of geosynciines, since they 
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Fig. 314. — The North American borderlands, geosynclines, and medial or neutral 
area (Canadian Shield and Siouis) of earlier Paleozoic time. A = Alexandria 
embayment; O = Ouachitic embayment. The same relations of epciric and 
shelf seas and lands are continued throughout later Paleozoic time, except for 
the absence of the St. Lawrencie and Acadie geosynclines. A part of the Acadic 
area is then occupied by the Northumberland^* embayment. The black line 
through Ohio is the axis of the (’incinnati geanticline, and the one through 
Illinois the Kankakee axis. Also see PL 1. 
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do not have the simple syncline structure, but are made up of many 
synclinals as well as anticlinal^ 

The oldest of the geosynclines are: (1) the Appalachia , in the 
eastern part, trending northeast-southwest; (2) the Cord ill eric, in 
the west, with a north-south axis; (3) the Aoadic , in sympathetic 
relation with the Appalachie; and (4) the Franklinic in the Arctic 
regions, with a northeast-southwest trend. The northern half of 
the Appalachie geosyneline (= St. Lawreneie trough), and till of the 
Aoadic, were converted into mountains in the middle of the Paleozoic 
era (Devonian period), while the Franklinic and the southern half 
of the Appalachie rose into mountains toward its close, leaving only 
the Cordilleric geosyneline to continue into the Mesozoic era. 

In the Mesozoic era, there developed within the great Cordilleric 
geosyneline a long and narrow land, the Central Cordilleran geanti¬ 
cline (see p, 468), Then there came to lie to the east of this land the 
vast (-5) Rocky Mountain yeoxyndine, and to the west of it the smaller 
(6) Pacific geosyneline. At the close of the .Mesozoic, in turn, the 
larger of these two troughs was folded into the Rocky Mountains, 
and only a southern part of the smaller or Pacific trough continued 
as such into the next or (’enozoic era. 

Borderlands (study tig, 314), —Border lands are situated outside 
or oceanward of the geosynclines, and are periodically raised into 
highlands, though they never appear to have been folded while the 
troughs on their inner sides were subsiding* They may have been 
faulted and tangentially sliced and thrusted toward the geosynclines 
while the troughs were subsiding, but this action seems to have taken 
place mostly during the times when the geosvnclines were being 
folded into mountains. Because the borderlands are periodically 
raised, they are the regions from which most of the sediments have 
been derived and delivered into the geosyndines. 

The borderlands formerly extended an unknown distance out 
into the oceans. From the quantity of sediments that they have 
furnished to the geosyn dines, it is certain that they continued 
beyond the present strand-lines at least 200 to 300 miles, and some of 
them doubtless considerably further The quantity and nature of 
the sediments derived from them indicate something of their extent 
and the times of their periodic elevation. 

North America is margined on the east by the borderlands Acwlw, 
Appaiachis and Antillis, each one of which has its own geologic 
structure and history, although little is known of the history of 
Antillis. Along the west coast is the greatest of all the borderlands, 
Casmdis, which later on divides into California and Charlottu. 
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permanently into the oceanic basins, amounting to about 2,000,000 square miles. 
This map also shows the four geanticlines of North America. C, Cincinnati 
geanticline; A. It. M., Ancestral Rocky Mountains geanticline. 
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Mexico, or Colimbis , appears to be an old nucleus, with a northeastern 
extension known as Llanoris . Finally, Arctic America is bordered 
by Peary is, part of which is now elevated, along with the Franklinie 
geosyncline, into the folded United States Mountains* 

Geanticlines (study Fig. 315). — Geanticlines are the broad up¬ 
ward bowings in the earth’s crust, and differ at once from the com¬ 
mon type of mountains in that their rocks were not folded during the 
time of elevation. The Cincinnati geanticline (often called the 
Cincinnati arch), the best known of these upward bowings, is a wide 
flexure in the earth’s crust centering near the cities of Cincinnati and 
Nashville, Its width is something like 250 miles, and it was at times 
completely overlapped by the interior epeiric seas. The New 
Brunswick geanticline includes the granitic area of eastern Connecti¬ 
cut and Rhode Island and the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
striking across central Maine into northern New Brunswick and 
southern Newfoundland- The Ancestral Rocky mountains geanti¬ 
cline arose late in the Paleozoic era across eastern Colorado and New 
Mexico, western Kansas and Oklahoma, and northwestern Texas. 
This uplift was baselevclled early in the Mesozoic era, when the 
Rocky Mountain sea completely transgressed its roots. A part of 
it still remains in the present reelevated Front Range (Long's and 
Pike's peaks) of Colorado. 

Most extensive of all the geanticlines was the Central Corditteran } 
extending from Alaska into Central America. To the east of it was 
the vast Rocky Mountain geosyncline, and to the west the smaller 
Pacific inland seas. This geanticline appeared early in the Mesozoic 
era, and exists to-day as the elevated Northern Interior, the Columbia 
and the much block-faulted Nevada-Sohoran plateaus. 














CHAPTER XIX 


EVOLUTION, THE CONSTANT CHANGE OF LIVING THINGS 

Man lives and has his well being among plants and animals, but 
of the extraordinary abundance and variety of this life he generally 
has but the slightest conception. All of it, as well as all of inorganic 
nature, is well ordered and subject to unalter mg natural laws, but 
this does not mean that all of Nature’s parts arc fixed and unchange¬ 
able, rather “ nothing is constant but change." In other words, all 
Nature is in ceaseless change subject to natural laws. 

Theory of Catastrophisms and Re-creations. — This changeable¬ 
ness of organic life has for a long time been perceived by thinking 
men, from the ancient Greeks onward, and various explanations of it 
have been offered. With the rise of the sciences, and more especially 
the accumulation of knowledge regarding the succession of ancient 
faunas in superposed strata, the theory of ('atastrophism and Re¬ 
creations was developed. This theory, which was brought into 
general acceptance by the great Frenchman, Cuvier (1700 -1832), held 
that in the past the entire world had undergone catastrophes which 
destroyed all the organisms. These were followed by long times of 
crustal stability, during which faunas more advanced than the 
previous ones were created. In Cuvier's time, however, the geologic 
sequence was poorly known, and his catastrophisms are now in¬ 
terpreted as the “breaks" in the geologic sequence, representing 
losses of record due to mountain making or other causes. Since 
then, the strata that fill in these breaks have in the main been 
discovered elsewhere, and these often have the transition animals 
unknown in Cuvier’s time. 

Theory of Organic Evolution, — In more modern times it was 
Galileo, Newton and Laplace who gave the thinking world a scientific 
theory as to the changes in the inorganic world; and Ruff on, La¬ 
marck, Darwin, Wallace and Spencer who foreshadowed the present 
theory of organic evolution. Charles Darwin is by general consent 
regarded as the father of the theory, since through his books, and 
chiefly the epoch-making Origin of Species, published in 1859, came 
the conviction that life has been continuous, descending from previous 
fife with change, from the most primitive organism to the complex 
faunas and floras of to-day. 
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There is now no question about the trut ii of the theory of organic 
evolut ion as opposed to that of special creation. What is under dis¬ 
cussion by the biologists is the detailed method by which Nature has 
brought about the manifold organic changes that we see. Scarcely 
any worker in the sciences of Botany, Zoology , or Paleontology now 
rejects the theory; in fact, all work in these studies is based on the 
concept of life having continuously descended from life since it began 
on the earth* The evolution theory is without doubt the grandest 
generalization of the nineteenth century, since it has not only trans¬ 
formed the method of study in Biology, Geology and the social 
sciences, but has given a new point of view to all science, art and 
even progressive religions. 

Since, then, we are to accept the orderly development of life through¬ 
out the ages as the basis for our study of the organic side of Historical 
Geology, we may well sum up briefly the procedure of evolution ns 
it is generally held by scientists to-day. The present theory is built 
around six basic concepts: (1) the prodigality of organic nature, 
living under (2) a constantly changing environment, brings about (3) 
individual variation, which through (4) the struggle for existence, 
leads to (5) the selection of the most fit {natural selection), and that 
which is selected by Nature as most fit for survival becomes more or 
less fixed through (6) heredity; In the struggle for survival, the 
possession of some slight variation may give one individual the 
advantage over the others, and the unfit, lacking this advantage, 
will in the long run be eliminated. The survivors, who have the 
advantageous variation, will pass it on to their offspring through 
heredity, so that in the course of time organisms better adapted to 
their environment will result. 

Pro digali ty of N atu re, — T he p ro 1 1 igal i t y of o rgan i c n at u re i s 
beyond comprehension, and equally so is the wastage of individuals. 
More young are born each year than can possibly exist* Some 
individuals produce but a single offspring, while others cast upon 
the world many millions during the season of reproduction. Life’s 
struggle is exceedingly harsh toward the young; they are merci¬ 
lessly weeded out because of unfavorable habitations ant! starvation, 
snapped out of existence by a predaceous enemy, or made sick unto 
death by extremes of heat or cold, or by bacterial diseases. Success 
in life is the rare exception. In a struggle so severe, any advantage, 
however slight, may therefore be decisive in prolonging the life of 
the individual and stimulating the origin of new variations. All 
observant persons know that animals during their growth do not 
change into other species, and even though they alter their appear- 
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ance greatly from birth to maturity, these alterations are charac¬ 
teristic of the form observed and of no other. In other words, 
each species “ breeds true ” in its specific characters through heredity* 
A dose comparison of this resemblance, however, shows that it is 
never absolutely exact, for each individual of every species has its 
peculiarities. No two organisms are exactly alike, and it is m these 
variations that the chance for evolution lies. Nature constantly 
eliminates the unfit, and through the survival of the fittest, the 
species are maintained, but with constant alteration. The whole 
course of evolution, therefore, centers in the processes of reproduc¬ 
tion, and the favored individuals transmit their valuable qualities 
to their offspring, generation after generation. 

Influence of Environment on Organisms, — So long as the environ¬ 
ment of organisms remains unchanged, they undergo comparatively 
little modification. However, as the earth's shell has been periodi¬ 
cally raised into mountain ranges and the oceans have as often flowed 
widely over the continents, it follows that the environment of plants 
and animals has undergone repeated and vast alterations. When 
mountains are thrown up simultaneously in many lands, great 
changes in the humidity and temperature of the atmosphere result, 
bringing on arid climates and even glacial ones. Such times are 
especially fraught with danger to the organic world. Evolution is 
then especially rapid, blotting out floras and faunas that have long 
dominated the earth, and forcing some of the small and insignificant 
stocks to take the lead and rise into new races which in their turn 
quickly attain mastery over their physical and organic environment. 

This periodic appearance of new stocks of plants and animals, 
connected in the main with marked changes of the environment, is 
deeply impressive to the paleontologist, who is in an especially* 
favorable position to observe it, seeing as he does the procession of 
life during the geologic ages. He therefore holds that it is the periodi¬ 
cally changing physical conditions that are the greatest impelling 
force in organic evolution. On the other hand, the long intermediate 
times of equable and mild climate and nearly constant environment 
produce but slight specific alterations. Therefore, to the paleontolo¬ 
gist evolution appears at times to proceed far more quickly, and 
as it were by leaps and bounds. These are the times of quickened 
adaptations to meet the great changes in the environment, while a 
slow or even stagnant evolution accompanies the long intermediate 
periods. 

Succession of Life, — A great array of ancient forms of life is now 
known, and their appearance in geologic time has been determined- 
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Fig, 31 fj. — Diagram to show the time origins, phylctic interrelations, and 
geologic durations of plants and animals. 
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From this evidence we learn that Geology begins in obscurity, with 
an absence of all life. At the very beginning of the third great era, 
the Paleozoic, however, there is an abundance of marine forms, but 
nevertheless fora long time there is no evidence of land plants, and a 
land flora does not appear until still later times. The earliest animals 
all lived lit the oceans, and out of them arose forms which could 
also breathe air and therefore could live on the land. Not a shred of 
evidence is at hand for the existence of animals with backbones 
(vertebrates) until long after the backboneless forms (invertebrates) 
originated, the first representatives of the higher type being the fishes. 
Later came the amphibia, out of which developed the primitive 
reptiles. Reptilian birds with teeth appeared after the reptiles, and 
these gave rise to the modern toothless birds. Reptilian mammals, 
on the other hand, originated earlier than the birds, and through a 
long and slow process of evolution finally gave rise to the placental 
mammals, the highest type of animals. Finally, the line of mammals 
leading to man appeared first in the lemurs (monkey-like forms), 
shortly afterward came the true monkeys, and more recently arose 
the anthropoid apes and the ape-man (study Fig, 316)- 
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FOSSILS, THE GEOLOGIST'S TIME MARKERS 

All organisms, present or past, fall into one of two great divisions, 
the Plant Kingdom, or Plantse, and the Animal Kingdom or Ani- 
malia. The former are the converters of inorganic matter into the 
organic structures upon which the latter are dependent for their 
existence. These kingdoms are each again divisible like the parts 
of a tree, the trunk representing the kingdom, and the branches the 
divisions of smaller and smaller import, down to the individual leaves 
(see Fig. 317). The individuals that are more or less alike in their 
trivial characters are grouped together as species, for example, the 
domestic cats. Then all the species that have characters in common 
are included in a genm (plural genera); such are the various kinds of 
cats (lion, tiger, puma, leopard, domestic cat), all of which belong to 
the genus Fells . The genera in turn are combined into families, 
these into orders, orders into classes , classes into phyla, and phyla 
into kingdoms. 

For easier reference, the various divisions above cited may be 
grouped as in the following example: 

Kingdom (Animalia); 

Phylum (Vertebra ta, or vertebrate animals); 

Class (Mammalia, or mannuals); 

Order (Carnivora, or carnivorous mammals); 

Family (Felidae, the cats); 

Genus (FjfiHs, a member of the eat family); 

Species (Fdis tigrits, the tiger); 

Individual. 

Only about fourteen times in the history of life upon the earth 
have new animal phyla appeared. Xo new phylum has been evolved 
since the appearance of the fishes in the early Paleozoic, and no new 
classes since the mammals and the birds of the early Mesozoic. 
Hence all of the phyla trace their origin back to an early period in the 
history of the earth. Our knowledge of all this past life has come 
from a study of the organic remains preserved to us in the rocks, and 
it is the nature and significance of these life records:, which are called 
fossils, that are to occupy our attention for the rest of this chapter. 
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Fir. 317. — Genealogical tree of animal life, showing only the main branches (phyla). 
The diagram suggests the common origin of all animals in succession, with con¬ 
stant progressive change from the lowest (Protozoa) to more specialized types, 
and culminating in mammals and birds. The branching of a tree is usually 
taken to symbolize this interrelationship. From Gruenberg’s Elementary Biology 
(Ginn and Company). 
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What Fossils Are, — Fossils arc the remains of organisms that 
have lived in the geologic past, and the strata that contain them are 
the graveyards of the buried past, of the lost races connecting the 
past with the present. (i The dust we tread upon was once alive ” 
(Byron). The degree of perfection in fossils may vary all the way 
from the imprint of a leaf in shale or sandstone to an entire elephant, 
preserving not only the skeleton but all the soft parts and stomach 
as well, as in the extinct mammoth frozen in the Siberian tundras. 
Fossils are, however, in the great majority of eases, only parts of 
once living things. 

How Fossils are Preserved. — Any dead organism of the lands or 
waters exposed to a temjxwaturc above the freezing point of water 
is, as a rule, at once attacked by the omnipresent microscopic fungi 
and bacteria, and by scavenging animals, and soon vanishes without 
leaving a trace of its former existence. In this process the oxygen 
of the atmosphere also assists. In other words, the individuals of 
entire floras and faunas vanish under the influence of other living 
things and of the atmosphere and hydrosphere; probably more than 
99 percent of all life has thus been removed. The only chance for an 
organism to be preserved after death as a fossil is for it to be covered 
quickly with sediment, and even then only a mold of the exterior 
form may remain. Complete destruction is the rule among all 
organisms having .soft bodies devoid of hard skeletal parts, such as 
the jellyfishes, and even where there is a skeleton, either external, 
as shells, or internal, as the bones of vertebrates, prose rval depends 
upon the chemical nature of these structures, upon the character 
of the sediments, and upon the chemical content of the waters in 
the rocks. 

Due to these conditions, the chances for survival as fossils are 
naturally greatest among the life in the seas and oceans, since land 
life must be transported by fresh waters to some area of detrit.nl 
accumulation. Fossils are to be especially looked for, therefore, in 
the evenly bedded strata of marine origin that are more or loss cal¬ 
careous (since the presence of lime helps to preserve the hard parts 
of animals), and least of all in l he red shales and sandstones. In 
fresh-water deposits they are usually very scarce. Another type 
of sedimentary strata having the possibility of fossils consists of 
volcanic ashes, which at times of outburst are shot high into the 
atmosphere and then carried by the winds for shorter or longer 
distances over the lands and seas, burying all living things* 

Kinds of Fossils. — Fossils occur in any one of seven different 
natural conditions, three of which relate to the substance left by 
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the organisms, three to their form and one to both, (1) The great 
majority of fossil specimens preserve more or less of the original 
hard or mineral substance of the individual plant or animal, and to 
this may have been added, during the process of mineralization, 
varying amounts of other mineral substance, forming permineralized 
fossils. (2) The original mineral matter may be exchanged for an¬ 
other and usually a dissimilar mineral, with the substitute preserving 
the original microscopic structure of the organisms; the woody parts 
of plants are often found in this condition: ami for study purposes are 
as good as the similar parts of living plants (see Fig. 318). (3) The 

woody parts of plants may be completely carbonized into coal, with 



Fig. o 1S * — A fossil eye ad, or i jlrint. distantly related to palms* The original 
wood is replaced by silica, yet the original micrestructure is preserved. 


the soft organic matter more or less entirely destroyed during the 
process. 

The forms of organisms with the original substance absent may 
occur in the rocks as (4) molds t (5) imprints, or ((:») natural cast#* 
There is no marked difference between molds and imprints other than 
that the latter term is applied to impressions of thin substances, as 
leaves, etc* Natural easts are the counterparts of organisms made 
by filling the molds of fossils with foreign material (7) When the 
replacing material is a crystallized mineral, c.g., calcite, dolomite, 
pyrite, or more commonly silica in the form of chalcedony, the re¬ 
placement is called a pseudotnorplL (See Fig. 31U.) 
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What Fossils Teach*— Fossils are not freaks of nature, as was 
once thought, nor are they merely chance relies of things once alive, 
but they are the very important geologic records from which has 
been unraveled much about the history of the earth* These records 
reveal (1) the course organic evolution has taken, along with the 
geographic distribution of plants and animals: (2) the sequence of 
geologic time or chronology; and (3) the nature of the environment 
of the fossils, whether they lived in marine or fresh waters or on the 
dry land, and something about the depth and temperature of the 
seas and the climates of the lands. 

As the first-mentioned value is of most importance in pure Paleon¬ 
tology and general Biology, it need not be treated in detail in this 
book. The chronogenetic value of fossils is, however, of great 
import in Historical Geology. As all organic races, like individuals, 
have a span of life, and usually a short one geologically speaking, 



Fig. 339. — Diagram to illustrate molds and easts. The horizontal lines represent 
eedimont, and the vertical ones the stnpeqnent filling. A, the natural external 
mold of a bivalve with the shells removed by solvent waters. C, the same slid I* 
but having the original cavity filled with sediment. - natural internal mold, 
B and />, the molds filled by solvent waters with foreign materials = a cast and 
a pseudo morph* 

and as species and genera arc constantly changing, their degree of 
evolution is more or less indicative of the time of their existence* In 
other words, each stratum has fossils, or combinations of fossils, 
peculiar to itself, certain forms being so diagnostic as to be called 
“ guide fossils these can be used accurately in correlating the 
strata of a given age from place to place or even from continent, to 
continent. For example, an elephant tooth indicates late Cenozoic 
time; the imprint of a leaf of a flowering plant, post-Jurassic time; 
an oyster, post-Trias sic time; and a trilobite, Paleozoic time* 

Comparative Paleontology goes still further than this, and by 
knowing the trend of evolution in any stock, ix. f having determined 
the relationship which fossils bear to each other, to those which 
preceded them, and to their successors, is able to find in the stages 
of these trends the fossil evidence of the sequence of the rocks which 
contain them* 
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In addition to dating the rocks in which they occur, fossils also 
afford testimony as to the environment in which they lived. Every 
species of the plant and animal world has a given home or environ¬ 
ment known as a habitat, which may be dry land, rivers and lakes, 
or seas and oceans. Moreover, temperature varies between the 
poles and the equator, and therefore, organisms are cold, temperate, 
or tropical in their adaptations. All of these differences in habitat 
are reflected in the fossils. For example, we have learned from many 
years' study of the corals that they are always to be found in the 
oceans, never in the fresh waters, and that they make reefs only 
where the water is permanently warm. Hence the fossil coral reefs 
which we And in certain ancient rocks of Spitsbergen tell us that the 
sediments composing these rocks were laid down in warm seas. 
Again, the leaves of tropical bread-fruit trees, when found in the 
strata of Greenland, testify to a warm climate at that high latitude 
when the leaves were buried. 

Organisms living on mud bottoms, though such are never common, 
will usually be different from those habituated to sand or lime bot¬ 
toms, though the freely swimming or floating forms may at death 
fall on any kind of a substratum. For instance, most bivalves live 
buried in marine sands or muds, some only in the former, others only 
in the latter, and most hrachiopods and all corals and bryozoans need 
some hard object or solid bottom to attach themselves to. In other 
words, organic nature everywhere has the impress of its environment, 
and through a study of the interactions of Nature in our own time 
we can learn how to unlock the riddles of the past* 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE GEOLOGIC TIME-TABLE AND THE AGE OF THE EARTH 

Geologic history, like human history, falls into certain major 
divisions, and these in turn into minor ones. This long chronological 
sequence, which we know as the geologic column or time-table, has 
been pieced together by evidence from all lands, since, although the 
earth develops as a whole, the record is far from being everywhere 
equally complete, It is the A, B t C of Historical Geology, and must 
he learned before further progress can be made , 

In Historical Geology the orderly sequence of time is determined 
(1) through the actual local order in the superposed sequence of 
stratified rocks, and in their overlap from place to place; (2) through 
the degree of evolution attained by the fossils contained in the strata; 
(3) through the unconformities or breaks in the sequence of rock for¬ 
mations; and (4) through the determined order in which the igneous 
rocks intersect or cut one another and the stratified formations. 

Eras. —The longest division of time used in Geology is the era; 
the eras are the volumes in the book of geologic time. They are 
comparable in human history to the Christian era and, like it, char¬ 
acterized by a striking change in events. The era terms are taken 
from the Greek language and are based on the state of organic evolu¬ 
tion present: Archeozoic (primitive life), Proterozoic (first [known] 
life), Paleozoic (ancient life), Mesozoic {medieval life), and Ccnozoic 
(recent life). We arc now living in the Psycho zoic era, Hie Age of 
Reason. 

The eras are bounded by great changes, both in the physical 
aspect of the earth and in its life. These are due to major times of 
earth shrinkage, causing the continents to stand high above the 
oceanic level. In many continents there was at these boundary 
times extensive mountain making, which brought about marked 
alterations in the environment, reacting strongly on the life of the 
time. Such times are called l£ critical periods ” or revolutions; as 
an example may be cited the Appalachian Revolution between the 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic eras, or, coming nearer to our times, the 
Cascadian Revolution, out of which upheaval we passed into the 
Recent. 
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Periods. — A geologic era is composed of a group of periods, the 
chapters in the geologic volumes. As yet, however, it is not possible 
to give a short and clear definition of the physical and organic char¬ 
acteristics that distinguish periods from eras, and the following 
general statement must suffice. Each period embraces one or mure 
invasions of the lands by the oceans and therefore one or more 
sedimentary cycles, the most extensive flooding occurring during 
the middle phase. On the other hand, the land intervals or breaks 
between each cycle of a given period are of much shorter duration 
and the organic changes less striking than are those between suc¬ 
cessive periods; in other words, the periods begin and close as a 
rule with the smallest inundations, have the greatest floods during 
their middle phase, and finally may close with a time of local or 
widespread and decided mountain making, known as a disturbance. 
They arc often subdivided into epochs. 

The names of the periods are generally taken from the regions 
in which the strata were first studied, even though the record may 
here be incomplete. Thus the term Silurian is taken from that part 
of England where the ancient Si I ures lived, and where the rock 
sequence is practically complete, while the Devonian period is named 
from Devonshire, where the sequence is so complicated by subsequent 
mountain making that its history had to be determined from the 
wonderful development in the Rhineland of Germany* 

Formations.'—The smallest geologic unit for mapping purposes 
is the formation, which may embrace a single more or less thick 
succession of like sediments, such as the Trenton limestone, or a 
succession or alternation of sediments that are unlike but have 
closely related faunas, such aa the Hamilton formation. In short, 
any set of conformable strata that are without significant time 
breaks and arc naturally grouped together because of certain strati¬ 
graphic or faunal reasons may lie termed a formation. 

Breaks. — Other time intervals which do not generally as yet 
appear In the geologic column, but which arc nevertheless of groat 
significance, are the erosion intervals, or breaks, the il lost intervals 1 
in the succession of strata, when no local record was being made. 
Such times of lost record are known to be many, and the further 
growth of the column will come through the discovery of formation 
after formation along the lines of these breaks. Some of these 
records, however, and chiefly those between eras, arc forever buried 
beneath younger formations or the waters of the oceans. 
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Geologic Chronology for North America 


Eras 

Periods 

Advances in life 

Dominant life 

Psychozoic 

Recent 

Era of mental dominance 

Age of Man 

Cascadian Revolution 




Pleistocene \ 
or \ 

Glacial \ 

(Periodic glaciation) 

Extinction of g?eat mammals 
(Dawn of reason and of indirstry) 


Cenozoie 

(Modern 

life) 

Pliocene \ 

Man-ape changing into man 

Age of 
Mammals 
and 

Flowering 

Plants 

Miocene 

Culmination of mam mats 


Gligoceue 

Rise of anthropoids, higher mammals, 
and birds 



Eocene 

Vanishing of archaic mammals 



Lurjtimile Revolution 



Cretaceous 

Rise of archaic mammals, primates, 
and flowering plants 

Extinction of dinosaurs 

Extreme specialization of reptiles 

Age of 

Reptiles 

Mesozoic 




(Medieval 

life) 

J urassic 

Rise of toothed birds and flying drag¬ 
ons 

Age of 

Reptiles and 
Medieval Plants 


Triassdc 

Rise of dinosaurs and reptilian mam¬ 
mals 
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Geologic Chronology for North America (continued) 


Eras 


Major divisions 


Physical and organic 
characteristics 


Grand Canyon — Ki Harney Revolution 


Proterozoic 


Keweenawan 
A nun i kia n-W hi I cwator 
Huronian 
Sudbiirirm 


Belt inn of Widespread-glaciation 

lfwky Mts. Ago of Primitivn 1 n vertebrates 
Great Iron Arc 
O ldest glaciation (Canada) 


Laurentimi Revolution and Laurenllan granite intrusioi 


Archeozoic 


fveewat i n-Cou tch ich i n g 


Grenville Age of Larval Life 


Azoic or time of no life. Transition between Cosmic time and oldest known geologic time 
Cosmic or Astronomic time 


The A ge of the Earth 

To measure the flu ration of geologic time became a definite scientific 
aspiration during the past century, Hutton in his studies of Scotch 
geology (1795) found “no vestige of a beginning — no prospect of 
an end.” In 1800, John Phillips placed the age of the earth at 
38,000,000 to 96,000,000 years, and geologists twenty years ago 
quite generally accepted 100,000,000 years as the probable age since 
the beginning of Archeozoic time. Then in 1903 came the epochal 
discovery of radium and the knowledge that this element breaks 
up at a definite rate that is measurable. Shortly thereafter the 
physicists told the geologists that they must multiply their figure 
at least ten tunes! Truly there is now an embarrassing richness of 
time. 

The physicist’s ff radioactive clock ” obtains figures of the order 
of 1,600,000,000 years since early in the Archeozoic, while the leading 
geologists nowadays readily admit on the basis of their hour glass 
that the sedimentary and saline records indicate a time of the order 
of 300,000,000 years. This estimate does not, however, take into 
consideration the uncountable breaks. Geology can, therefore, say 
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Fig, 320, — The geologic time-table arranged in til'- form of a clock dial, '.'.ill the 
duration of each time division given as a percentage of the whole. 


that the earth since the beginning of the Archeozoic is at least 
500,000,000 years old. On this basis the geologic u time clock ” 
has been adjusted in the figure above* 

























CHAPTER XXJT 


THE EARTH BEFORE GEOLOGIC TIME 

Everyone knows Hud lire earth is a definite mass of material, a 
planet controlled by the sun and making a yearly circuit around it 
in a definite elliptical orbit, Geologists always have before them in 
their deciphering of earth history the knowledge of an external shell 
of rock; the farther back they go into this history, the more obscure 
it becomes, but, there still remains an earth differing from the present 
one mainly in having a different sort of atmosphere and in apparently 
being devoid of all life. 

As material and forces are everlasting, however, there must be 
an ear 1 ,h history!mek of what tlio geologist. ditfogrns in the rocks, and 
in an attempt to ascertain these earlier stages he must seek the aid 
of the sciences of Astronomy, Physics and Chemistry* The starry 
heavens as seen by the astronomers through their wonderful instru¬ 
ments reveal this probable history, and it is this knowledge as inter¬ 
preted by geologists, physicists and chemists that is now to be 
described in general terms. 

Nebular Theory of Kant and Laplace, -Astronomy and Physics 
received a great impetus from Newton's principle of universal gravi¬ 
tation, given to the world in 1687, a principle that led to a sound 
conception of the evolution of the solar system. This Newtonian 
law was the basis of Immanuel Kant's nebular hypothesis, which 
that professor of mathematics and physical geography at. Kbnigs- 
berg presented in 1755, Kant conceived that the universe must 
have been developed out of chaos and that space was filled with 
highly attenuated fundamental material, locally varied as to mass, 
density and attraction. In time this material segregated into the 
hot stars, of which the sun is one of the smaller representatives. 

This conception of Kant was modified by the French astronomer 
Laplace, who in 1790 and again in 1824 proposed what has become 
known as the nebular theory of earth origin, Laplace thought that 
our ancestral sun, long before it gave birth to its family of four outer 
large planets and four inner smaller ones, was originally in a state of 
luminous vapor, extending even beyond the orbit of the vastly 
remote planet Neptune, This ancestral sun lie pictured as a rotating 
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nebula of gas that was slowly contracting through loss of heat by 
radiation, and leaving behind one after another in the course of a 
long time nine rings of gas liberated from the equatorial region of its 
mass, which in turn condensed into the eight planets and the thousand 
or st) much smaller bodies known as asteroids* However, astronomers 
now say that such tenuous gaseous rings, rotating as if they were 
solids, are unthinkable, and that no nebula is known closely resemb¬ 
ling the one that supposedly gave rise to the solar system. They 
furthermore believe it to he impossible for such gaseous rings to 
draw together into planets and asteroids* 

Plane tesimal or Cold-earth Theory of Chamberlin and Moulton* 
Nearly all the hypotheses as to the origin of the stars and sun derive 



Fig, 331, — A spiral nebula in Pisces. Photograph hy the Lick Observatory. This 
figure illustrates the solar nebula resulting from the dose approach of the SUM 
to another star. Out of the knots in the spiral arms, through the attraction to 
them of the innumerable planetoids, originated the planets and their satellites 
The sun spiral nebula was, however, much smaller than this one in Pisces* 


them from an antecedent gaseous nebula. In regard to the origin 
of (he earth, however, the most acceptable theory is the planet eshml 
theory of Chamberlin and Moulton of the University of Chicago, 
This theory holds that the sun, while in its early gaseous condition, 
either approached or was approached by another and probably a 
greater star, and that due to this mutual attraction tidal action was 
set up in the sun, partially disrupting it (sec Figs, 321, 322). The 
material so ejected took on the form of vastly long spiral arms con¬ 
nected with the central body, but the mass in the arms was after all 
but a minimal part of the sun* This ejected material, according to 
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the authors of the theory, was mainly dust-like and they have called 
the particles planetesimals. Included in this cold dust-like material 
were many relatively large and probably hot masses, called knots, and 
these, attracting to themselves the planetesimals, built tip the eight 
planets, their twenty-six moons, and the ring of asteroids, about a 
thousand in number, which lie between Jupiter and Mars, This stage 
in the evolution of the solar system endured through an immensely 
long time. 


Fig. — The great nebula in Orion, with irregular star condensing centers. In a 
gaseous and hot mass like this the sun is thought to have evolved. Photograph 
by Ritchey, Ycrkes Observatory; two foot reflector, one hour exposure 


Planetoidal or Hot-earth Theory of Barrelh — Chamberlin con¬ 
ceives the earth to have been built up as a solid body, not to have 
been fluid or viscous at any time later than the early nuclear stage. 
Barrell (1918), on the other hand, viewing Ihc probable size of the 
planetesimals as equivalent to that of the asteroids (up to 485 miles 
in diameter), inclined to the idea of rapid in fall of these larger bodies, 
which he calls planetoids^ upon the earth nucleus. Accordingly, but 
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little time would be consumed during the growth stages of the earth, 
and the infall of the planetoids would lead to the formation of a 
hot earth with a fluid surface* This theory we will now develop 
further. 

It can not be known, of course, whether during earth growth the 
center, or material of the original knot, tended toward a liquid or a 
solid state. The outer part of the earth, however, with a thickness 
of perhaps the outer quarter of its radius, comprising about one-half 
the volume of the sphere, seems to have passed into a truly molten 
condition. 

After a long time, the rapid generation of heat by impact of the 
planetoids lessened, and the fluid sphere, seething with slow con¬ 
vection currents, began to cook The heavy basic crystals were the 
first to form, and because of their high specific gravity they sank 
downward in the convective movement. The remaining higher 
magma was more siliceous, of lighter gravity, and in crystallization 
gave to the crust a greater proportion of feldspar and quartz. The 
original crust of ike earth was in consequence a granite. 


Azoic Time 

With the formation of a crust, we may say that the Cosmic era 
in the earth’s history had come to an end, and that geologic time 
begins. However, no one has yet consciously seen the smallest part 
of this original crust, nor has Geology discovered the oldest rocks 
that lie upon it. Therefore a time must be postulated to bridge 
the interval between the Cosmic events and the known Archeozoic 
era This was done long ago by Dana, who defined an Azoic or 
lifeless era, the first part of which began with the granite crust, 
followed by the origination of the continents and oceanic basins, and 
of a heavy atmosphere. 

Primordial Atmosphere, — Granting the initial fluid state of the 
earth, Harrell thinks there must have been at first a hot gaseous 
atmosphere consisting chiefly of water-vapor, and in lesser amount, 
carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide, chlorine and hydrochloric acid, 
with some nitrogen but no free oxygen. Geology now holds that the 
atmosphere and hydrosphere are essentially of volcanic origin, being 
the accumulated exhalations of active volcanoes and thermal springs. 
The gases come from deep within the earth, from heated and altering 
molten magmas. They are conceived of as dissolved in highly 
compressed magmas, and when the pressure is relieved, the evolv¬ 
ing gases heat the magmas and finally escape into the atmosphere. 
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Gathering of the Ocean Waters. — When the crust began to cool 
and changed from a fluid to hard rock, crystallization went forward 
in various areas, convection was slowed, and finally the molten rock 
froze. Then rain, ever descending from the shield of perpetual 
cloud, but never heretofore attaining the crust or lithosphere, at 
last began to splash on the hot surface of the earth. A steaming 
earth's surface was of short duration, perhaps only a few thousand 
years. Then the surface began to assemble an ocean of acid water, 
probably universal over the lithosphere. Carbon dioxide became the 
dominant gas in the rare atmosphere, and water-vapor was present in 
subordinate amounts. Solar heat began to play the principal part in 
warming the earth through the now thin and broken cloud canopy. 
For the first time sunlight attained the surface of the lithosphere. 

Volcanic activity was still very great and great volumes of gases 
were liberated, adding juvenile materials to the old or vadose atmos¬ 
phere and hydrosphere. Ever since, new quantities of juvenile 
water and carbon dioxide have been added to the surface of the earth 
by the volcanoes. We may, therefore, say that the body of the 
earth has given forth its oceans. 

Origin of Continents and Oceanic Basins. According to Harrell, 
the fluid earth originally had a surface as level as that of the ocean. 
The problem of the origin of the ocean basins and of the continental 
plat forms resolves itself into one of the origin of the density differences 
in the lithosphere and the maintenance of the heated and weak 
condition of the rocks beneath the stiff crust. It is thought that the 
disintegration of the radium-bearing minerals has acted as a per¬ 
manent generator of heat in the rocks that contain them (see p. 
264). Near the surface, this heat is lost through conduction, but 
that generated within the nucleus can not so escape but must 
slowly transform some of the solid rock into liquid form. In this 
way, reservoirs of molten rock arise that may melt themselves 
through to the surface, ft is this deepest seated and heaviest magma 
that, by rising into the lighter subcrust, weights it and thus drags 
down into basin-form parts of the original granitic lithosphere. The 
forms and relations of the ocean basins suggest that in the earliest 
times, following the solidification of the earth, such dense molten 
matter from the depths of the earth broke into or through the outer 
crust on a gigantic scale, eruption following eruption until the wide¬ 
spread floods of rock had weighted down broad areas and caused 
them to subside into ocean basins. The waters then gathered 
naturally into the basins and the continents were left standing as 
elevated areas. 
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Regional crustal subsidence was especially characteristic of Azoic 
time, but the process did not cease them In later chapters we shall 
see how the same process during the Mesozoic continued to break 
down great lands permanently into the ocean basins. 

Evolution of the Atmosphere. — With the separation of the lands 
from the oceans, erosion began, carbon dioxide was abstracted from 
the atmosphere to make carbonates, and a further cause of atmos¬ 
pheric depletion was initiated. Thinner, rarer and colder grow the 
gaseous envelope, until an oscillating balance was established between 
the supplies of new gases from the uprising molten rocks and the loss 
involved in the weathering of their solid forms. Nitrogen was at 
first relatively small in quantity and oxygen not present in more 
than a trace. An evolution in atmospheric composition had still 
to go forward through the following Archeozoic era to transform it 
into a gaseous medium for the support of the higher land-living plants 
and animals. 

Even early in the Azoic, following the gathering of the oceans and 
the emergence of the lauds, the sun warmed the atmosphere and the 
earth. An environment suitable for the original and most primitive 
life had now arisen in the oceanic waters, since very low forms of 
marine plants, algw and bacteria, are known in Archeozoic rocks. 

In the primordial atmosphere, there must have been but a trace 
of free oxygen, since the latter was being consumed by the extensive 
lava flows of the time. The ocean waters were then almost fresh and 
the chlorine was combined with calcium and iron. Oxygen in notable 
amounts seems not to have been present until some time in the 
Proterozoic, since ii is at this time that the first oxidized or red rocks 
appear (Ammikian formation). 

We see accordingly that the first plants must have been such 
that they could live without free oxygen, and they may have been 
like certain of the living bacteria (anaerobic). The green plants or 
seaweeds of the later oceans, however, made free oxygen in abun¬ 
dance, and with its existence animal life became possible. 
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THE ARCHEOZOIC ERA 

The greater part of Canada, or, rather, the Canadian Shield, of 
over 2,000,000 square miles in extent, exposes the oldest portion of 
the North American continent (see Fig. 323). Here lies the very 
complex record of event upon event, made during the two earliest 
eras of geologic history, which are considered to have lasted longer 
than all the remaining ones combined. 

In deciphering this pre-Cambrian chronology the geologist has no 
fossils to depend upon, and the criteria used are of a physical nature, 
as follows: (1) similarity of rock character, (2) structural nature of 
the rocks, (3) superposition of the formations, (4) crustal movements, 
and (5) cycles of erosion. The study of the various pre-Cambrian 
formations makes it clear that their two most significant and dis¬ 
tinctive features are: (1) the widespread crustal revolutions, char¬ 
acterized by vast lipwellings of molten rocks; and (2) the profound 
depth to which erosion ha & planed, revealing over great areas deeper 
levels of the crust, which, while deeply buried, were subjected to 
regional metamorphism — levels whose original place was miles 
beneath the present surface. 

Nature of Archeozoic Rocks.—-The student of Archeozoic rocks 
is confronted with vast difficulties, since none of the formations are 
in their original condition. The water-laid sediments and the lavas 
and granites have been greatly altered through tremendous pressures 
of mountain-making forces, and bent and gnarled by intruded 
igneous masses, resulting in new rocks that are in a crystalline, 
gneissic or schistose condition. At many localities nothing remains 
as it was, all appears to be in hopeless confusion, and, therefore, the 
order of superposition of the formations, and the time value to be 
placed upon their contacts, are exceedingly difficult to establish. 
Because of this, the oldest known rocks are often called the basement 
complex* 

The Archeozoic as a whole, however, is homogeneous in its het ero¬ 
geneity; that is, it is alike in its extraordinary complexity. 

The Lost Original Crust. — Geologists have as yet no evidence 
as to what took place in earliest Archeozoic time, nor have they seen 
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ARCHEOZOIC AND 
PROTEROZOIC ROCKS 
AT THE SURFACE 

After B. Willis 






Fur, 323. — The surface distribution, in black, of the undifferentiated Archeozoic: 
and Proterozoic formations. The gr at blacks area of Canada, together with 
Greenland, represents the Canadian Shield. After Bailey W illis, U + S. Geo¬ 
logical Survey. Also see the geological map at the end of the book. 
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the original foundation upon which the Coutehicliing, Keewatin and 
Gr&nville seines rest. The evidence, therefore, is positive that the 
former foundation of the Canadian Shield, that is, the rocks older 
than those now resting upon the Laurentkn granites, has been dis¬ 
placed or re-fused by the great upwellings of these, the most ancient 
of known granite rocks. 

In the earliest but as yet undiscovered geologic history, the surface 
of the earth is thought to have had igneous rocks only, and these 
essentially granites. With the appearance of rains came the first 
sediments, the erosion products of granites and lavas, besides vol¬ 
canic dust and solution materials like limestones dissolved out of the 
granites and lavas. The sediments must, therefore, have been sand¬ 
stones and mudstones, and the limestones may at first have been 
precipitated chemically; later on, organisms took part in their 
deposition, 

Archeozoic Formations.- The Keewatin and the Gout duelling 
are the oldest known formations of North America* The ('dutch i- 
diins formation Jjfceurs typically in the Rainy Lake country of Ganada 
north of Minnesota. It originally consisted mainly of carbonaceous 
shales, but these are now metamorphosed into mica-schists and 
dolomite, both probably of marine origin. The Keewatin t best 
known in the Lake of the Woods area of extreme western Ontario, 
consists of aqueous dark lava Hows (usually basalts, now greenstones 
or schists), with some ash beds and black carbonaceous and sandy 
mudstones, now changed to schists. Like the succeeding Grenville, 
it has a wide distribution, but the outcrops are generally small and 
much localised. It represents one of the great outpourings of basalt 
in geologic time. 

In the Province of Ontario north of the lake of the same name and 
east of Luke Huron, occurs a vast succession of essentially calcareous 
strata, the thick Grenville veries, apparently the deposits of a trans¬ 
gressing shallow warm-water sea. They are now known to cover 
most of Labrador, Queljcc, Ontario, the Thousand Islands, the 
Adirondacks and southern Baffin Land. In Ontario they reach a 
thickness of over 04,000 feet (nearly 18 miles), of which about 
50,000 feet is limestone, lire limestone phase is, however, practi¬ 
cally limited to southern Ontario, the Adirondacks and Quebec. 

Grenville rocks usually extend over the ground us long bands 
between areas of gneissic granites, since they commonly form steeply 
dipping synclinal structures between the bathyliths of Laurentkn 
gneiss (see p. 495). These band-like structures are due to the strata 
having been domed by the rising bathyliths, which are now so deeply 
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eroded across as to expose only their roots and the deeper parts 
of the Grenville rocks. 

Serpentine is common in the Grenville marbles, and here are found 
the fossil-like structures known as Bazoo n , described on a later page. 

Because of the shallowness of the Grenville seas, and because their 
muds and sands came from the Hudson Bay region, it is evident that 
a great part of the Canadian Shield wax already present in Grenville 
time as a positive or continental element. This shows how far back 
in geologic lime the rocks of this shield originated, and that the 
nucleus of North America probably came into existence during the 
formation of the earth's original crust. 

The attention of geologists has long been attracted to the great 
quantity of graphite in the Archeozoic strata, chiefly in the quartzite- 
schists. Sir William Dawson long ago said that there was more 
graphite disseminated in the Grenville series than there is carbona¬ 
ceous matter in the entire ('arboniferous (coal-bearing) system. This 
graphite is believed to have originated in the main from the residuum 
of primitive marine plants. 

In the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, Archeozoic rocks known 
as Ihc Vishnu series are exposed in the Granite Gorge for 40 miles. 
In southern Arizona they are known as the Pinal schists. 

The chief rock formation of the Canadian Shield is the widely dis¬ 
tributed Laurenlian gneiss and granite. This is the consolidation of 
numberless bathvlit hs that, have welled up as molten magma into the 
older Keewatin and Grenville series. So prevalent are these granites 
that they cover more than 90 per cent of the Lake Superior country, 
and for a long time were regarded as the original cooled surface, or 
crust of the earth, upon which the above-mentioned formations rest. 
11 lias now become clear, however, that these granites are not older 
than the formations they seem to underlie, but that they are really 
younger, for they have up welled from unknown depths of the earth, 
have broken up the older rocks, and shattered and invaded the 
formations above them. In other words, these basement granites 
are intrusives and therefore younger in age than the Keewatin and 
Grenville series which rest upon them. 

Laurentian Revolution and Ep-Archeozoic Interval. — These gran¬ 
ite cores, upwelling from below into the Keewatin and Grenville 
rocks, uplifted them into the Laurentian mountains, the oldest ones 
of the North American continent. In the southern area of the Cana¬ 
dian Shield they are thought to have been made up of individual 
elongate oval masses up to 50 miles long, and to have trended 
northeast. It is also probable that at no single time had they the 
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height and grandeur of modern mountains, but that after repeated 
vertical uplifts previous to Huronian time their total uplift and depth 
of peneplanation (erosion) were as great as those of most other 
mountain systems. 

Then followed a long time of erosion, the Ep-Archeozoic Interval, 
reducing the highlands to a peneplain. This erosion interval is the 



Fig. 324. — Laureutian peneplain as seen from Lake Michikamau, Labrador. Photo¬ 
graph by A. P. Low. Yale University Press. 


most significant break in all North American geology, and the 
Canadian Shield the most remarkable of all known peneplains (see 
Tig, 324)* 

Evidence of Life in the Archeozoic 

The direct evidence that life existed in Archeozoic time is exceed¬ 
ingly scanty, and yet it indicates positively that at least microscopic 
blue-green plants or algae related to modern forms were living in the 
era (see Fig, 325). 

Long ago Sir William Dawson described from the Grenville lime¬ 
stones Eozoon canadense, which means u dawn animal of Canada.” 
These masses consist of irregularly alternating thin ealeitc bands and 
dark green layers, usually of serpentine, and result from metamor- 
phism of the lime deposits. They are now regarded as probably of 
organic origin and are thought to be calcareous depositions, made by 
marine plants (algae), and not by animals as the name indicates. 

The usual absence of fossils in 1 he Archeozoic does not disprove 
the theory that life began in soft-bodied microcosms; rather is it 
indirect evidence confirming the theory. Primordial life, to judge 
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on the basis of the growth stages of things alive now, was too perish¬ 
able and minute to be preserved as fossils. 



Fig. Muc-green alga related to modern forms. From an Archeozoic pebble 

in the Ogishkc conglomerate, Minnesota. Photograph, x 190, by J. W. Clruncr. 


Indirect evidence in favor of the view that life abounded in the 
Archeozoic is seen in the wide-spread and vast amount of graphite 
in these sediments, which is largely if not wholly the metamorphosed 
carbon once in organic bodies. 
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THE IRON-MAKING PROTEROZOIC ERA 

The Proterozoic* era represents a long time, seemingly 25 per 
cent of all geologic history. In the Rocky Mountains area at 
least 37,000 feet of sediments were laid down, and in the Lake 
Superior region upward of 53,000 feet of strata, and 22,000 feet of 
volcanics. 

North America in Proterozoic Time. — From the geographic 
position of the earliest Paleozoic seas upon the continent of North 
America (see Fig. 314), and those of the late Proterozoic as well, it 
is plain that this land mass was not only outlined in much of its 
present form during the early Proterozoic, but that it was even 
larger than it is now. How much larger is not known, but seemingly 
it was then and for a long time subsequently widely connected by 
dry land with Greenland and eastward across the sea with Scandi¬ 
navia. Accordingly about 2,000,000 square miles of greater North 
America has broken down into the oceanic basins in post-Proterozoic 
time (see Fig. 315). 

The borderland Appalachis in the east and that of Cascadis in the 
west also came into existence during the Proterozoic (see Fig. 314). 
At the close of this era the Killarney mountains arose, dividing the 
interior of North America into a northern (Canadian Shield) and a 
southern (United States and Mexico) plain. In Arizona the Grand 
Canyon mountains were elevated. Toward the close of the Cambrian 
these mountains had in the main been reduced almost to sea-level, 
so that during the remainder of geologic time, nearly the whole of 
the interior of the continent was one vast plain. 

Proterozoic Formations. — Upon the Laurentian peneplain from 
Lake Huron north to beyond Sudbury, Ontario, there rests the 
Sudburian series of essentially coarse marine deposits, as a rule 
arkosic conglomerates and quartz sandstones, with from 2 to 13 per 
cent of shales. Carbonaceous material, however, is completely 
absent in this series, which is often a cleanly washed sand of fairly 
equal grain, coming apparently from the north and transported by 
long rivers to a wide delta. The older arkoses were made either under 
a hot dry or a cool moist climate. 
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Plate L — North America during the later Proterozoic, showing the throe geosyn- 
dines: (l) Appalachio, (2) C‘ordillerk:, and (3) Onturie-Sonoric. The fourth 
seaway (Arctic) appears not to have been a geo.syne line, but rather an cpeiric 
sea similar to those of the Paleozoic. 
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Where the Sudburian is not intruded by the later eruptives, it 
is but little altered, so that the original bedding, cross-bedding, and 
even the ripple-marks may still be seen on weathered outcrops. In 
fact, as the Sudburian strata are so very ancient geologically, 1 heir 
modern appearance is the most surprising impression made on the 
observer. From this we conclude that the atmosphere must have 
resembled that of later times in composition; water did its work 
then as now, and the extremes of heat and cold seem to have been 
normal. 

Nearly all of the Sudburian formations arc intruded, deformed and 
metamorphosed by intrusive granites which have been named 
Algoman* These are so much like the earlier Laurcntian ones that 
it is very difficult to distinguish the two. 

After the intrusion of the Algoman granites and the making of 
the Algoman mountains, followed the deposition of the Hur onion 
seriesj which is now separated into an earlier Bruce division and a 
later Cobalt one. The latter division has as its lowest formation a 
bowlder conglomerate known as the Cobalt tillite; which is the oldest 
known glacial deposit ; it wall be discussed later in the chapter. The 
whole Cobalt division measures probably more than 12,000 feet in 
the region north of Lake Huron. 

The next younger rocks, the Animikian or Great Iron Series, have 
a wide distribution over the Canadian Shield, the scas T it is thought, 
having transgressed far and wide over the older strata. Most of the 
deposits are of marine origin, though some appear to be of a conti¬ 
nental character. However, the Animikian formations are not now 
of universal distribution over the shield; on the contrary, the areas 
are widely isolated and appear in the main to be remnants preserved 
from erosion in the down-folded or gently down-warped basins in 
the older rocks. 

The Animikian strata generally lie nearly horizontal and are very 
little metamorphosed, but in certain areas are folded into large 
pitching anticlines and synclines. In the Penokee area of Michigan 
the formations that remain after their long exposure to the erosive 
forces are still 14,000 feet thick, but elsewhere they are usually 
reduced to a maximum of about 6000 feet. 

The very thick carbonaceous deposits of the Animikian clearly 
mark the effective beginning of oxygen in the atmosphere, and the 
red color of much of the later Keweenawan and some of the Animi¬ 
kian sediments may indicate an increase in free oxygon to the point 
where it became effective as an enormous stimulant to the spread 
and rapid evolution of the animal kingdom. 
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The Animikian series is rich in iron ores, and about 70 per cent of 
the iron mined in the United States is of this time. 

Above the Animikian in the Lake Superior region comes the 
Keweenawan series of rocks, all of continental origin, and of quick 
accumulation. Geologists are agreed that there is a distinct break 
in the record between the Animikian and the Keweenawan series of 
formations. Moreover, the sediments of the former are of marine 
origin. 

The Keweenawan is characterized by enormously thick deposits, 
both of sediments and lavas, the igneous activity becoming greater 
in its middle and upper portions. The sediments are largely derived 
from the Laurentian granites, but red jasper pebbles of the iron 
formations also occur. Ripple-marks are common, the sandstones 
are often feldspatliie and might be called arkose, and the shales have 
mud-cracks, all of which are indicative of continental origin. Further, 
the prevailing color is red, like the Triassic of the Connecticut Valley, 
suggesting desert conditions and complete oxidation. 

This closing j)eriod of the Proterozoic record is marked in the region 
of Lake Superior by a tremendous outpouring of volcanic materials 
upon the dry lands, probably not by volcanoes but rather through 
fissures. In subordinate amounts ash rocks and lapilli are found 
between the lava sheets, and there are interbedded conglomerates, 
sandstones, and shales in small amounts. 

From the human and economic point of view, the advent of the 
Keweenawan lavas was one of the most important events in the pre- 
Cambrian history of the Canadian Shield, since most of the valuable 
ore deposits of the region are connected with the igneous activity 
of this age. At Thunder Bay the silver ores of Silver Islet and other 
mines were supplied by the Keweenawan diabase dikes and sills, 
Ontario in 1913 yielding over §36,000,000 worth of silver. The 
unrivalled mines of native copper in Michigan belong to the amygda¬ 
loid* and conglomerates of Keweenaw Peninsula. 

The best known and thickest sections of Proterozoic formations in 
western North America, the Beltian series , occur in western Montana, 
eastern Idaho, and British Columbia, north to at least 54 degrees 
north latitude. Upward of 37,000 feet of sediments, mainly sand¬ 
stones and shales, are exposed in the combined sections. A striking 
feature of these Beltian formations is the small amount of igneous 
materials. 

In the Grand Canyon, Arizona, occur the Chuar and Unkar for¬ 
mations with a thickness, remaining after an unknown amount of 
erosion, of nearly 12,000 feet, most of which is sandstone, there being 
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only 435 feet of limestone, and that near the base. The sediments 
are at first of marine origin, but quickly pass upward into continental 
deposits. These formations rest on the peneplained surface of the 
highly deformed Archeozoic (Vishnu) strata. (See Fig. 320.) 



Fig. 320. — View cast up Colorado River, near mouth of Bass Canyon, Arizona. 
On the left and above are horizontal Paleozoic strata resting on peneplained 
monoclinal beds of the Proterozoic (L’nkar). The latter lie upon the tilted 
peneplain of the Archeozoic (out of view) in the Granite Gorge of the river. 
Photograph by L. F. Noble. 

Grand Canyon-Killarney Revolution. — After the deposition of 
these Proterozoic sediments, the rocks of the Colorado plateau region 
were profoundly block-faulted, tilted eastward, and elevated into a 
monoclinal attitude, and the resulting mountains were presumably 
high and in aspect not unlike the present Great Basin ranges. This 
orogeny is known as the Grand Canyon Revolution, and has its 
counterpart in the Lake Superior country in the Killarney Revolu¬ 
tion to be discussed below. All the western mountains were eroded 
to sea-level before the Paleozoic era began, for the horizontal Cam¬ 
brian strata rest upon the peneplained older formations (see Fig. 32(>). 

In the Lake Superior region, at the close of the Proterozoic the 
whole area from at least Sudbury, Ontario, into southern Wisconsin 
was folded and injected by granite bathyliths, making the Killarney 
mountains. These have long been known as the “ Lost mountains 
of Wisconsin.” In a northeast direction they are known to have 
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extended at least 1000 miles, from southwestern Minnesota (Sioux 
Falls) to beyond Lake Huron (see map, PI. 2). 



Fig. 327. — Eroded exposure of the Huronian tillite, near Cobalt, Ontario. Photo¬ 
graph by A. P. Coleman. Yale University Press. 



Fig. 328. — Areas of early and late Proterozoic glaciations. 


Pre-Cambrian Climates. — One of the most surprising of recent 
discoveries in Geology was the finding by Coleman of tillites (mo¬ 
rainal deposits of glacial till or bowlder clay, hardened into stone, 
see p. 144, and Fig. 327) in the Huronian formations of Canada, and 
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the consequent establishing of the occurrence of a glacial climate 
thus early in the history of the earth. Over the wide Laurentian 
peneplain previously described, there is found in the country to the 
north of Lake Huron a basal conglomerate that often includes 
facetted and striated bowlders of various kinds of rocks. Over the 
tillitcs occur, locally, t hick zones of banded (varved) slate and water- 
formed conglomerates and quartzites* 

Undoubted and probable tillitcs of Proterozoic age are now known 
in many other lands: certainly in Norway, (Lina, India and Aus¬ 
tralia, and probably in Africa. They are of different ages, some 
occurring at the close of the Proterozoic and others older. (See 
Fig. 328.) 

The very thick limestone series of both the Archeozoic and Pro¬ 
terozoic suggest that at the time of their formation the climate was 
at least mild. Then, too, the? many zones of algal concretions, some 
of which are actual reef-limestones, point also to warm waters. In 
the Proterozoic, the vast amount of iron deposited is additional 
confirmation of mild climates. We may, therefore, conclude that 
at this very early time in the history of the earth the geologic climates 
were in general mild and fairly uniform the world over, but that at 
somewhat irregular intervals cold climates developed that were 
geologically of short duration. 

Life of the Proterozoic 

It is not so long since it was thought that the Proterozoic strata 
were devoid of recognizable fossils, but during the past twenty-five 
years such have been described from various places. Representa¬ 
tives of the two most primitive animal phyla, the Protozoa (Radio- 
laria) and the sponges (four orders), have been found in Brittany, 
France, and near the top of the Grand Canyon series siliceous 
sponge spicules have been found in the (‘huar limestones. 

The most abundant fossils of the Proterozoic limestones, however, 
are the secretions of calcareous algae commonly known as Cryptozoon 
(Fig. 329). These coral-like plant masses make entire beds that 
repeat themselves again and again through thousands of feet of 
limestone. Great quantities of these algie are common in the iron 
strata of Hudson Bay, Minnesota and Michigan. 

From the upper portion of the Proterozoic (Beltian series) of 
Montana have been described a number of worm tubes and trails, 
seemingly of segmented annelids, that were found 7700 feet beneath 
the top of the section (Fig. 330y They are among the youngest 
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fossils known in the Proterozoic, and even though they are only tubes 
and trails they seem to indicate the presence here of annelid worms, 
a class of marine invertebrates high in the line of organic evolution* 



Hg, 320. — Proterozoic reef of calcamous idgm {Cvilenia ? frequem), Flathead County 
Montana. Phutogr&pit by Willis, U. S. Geol- Surv. 



B 



Fig. 330.—Evidence- of Proteroaoie worms. .1, cast of large burmw (PlanolHes 
corntgatuu) * H t imprint of the actual annelid tube {HeInlinth<>idiehnilex mceki). 
After Walcott 

This evidence shows that life was present in abundance early in 
the Proterozoic, and that it consisted mainly of marine algae. In 
the later Proterozoic occur Protozoa (Radiolaria), Annelida, and 
various types of siliceous sponge spicules, and from the nature of 
the Cambrian faunas we must infer that trilobit.es were also present. 
This means that primitive forms of most of the invertebrate classes 
of organisms were in existence in Proterozoic time. 
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The Lipcdian Interval 

If is now the custom of geologists to speak of the unconformities 
also as breaks and intervals: breaks for the shorter times of lost 
record represented by the disconformities, and intervals for the 
greater ones seen in the angular unconformities. 

Following the known events of the Proterozoic era, and before 
the introduction of Paleozoic strata with their abundance of fossils, 
there is an interval of very great significance. During the time of 
this Epi-Protcrozoic interval, which has been called Lipulian time 
(from a word meaning gone or missing), the continents appear to 
have stood well above the general oceanic level, and the chief geo¬ 
logic work done was that of erosion. Where the Paleozoic strata 
rest on the Proterozoic, there is in most places a marked and usually 
an angular unconformity. In western Montana, Idaho and British 
Columbia, however, the Paleozoic rests without a marked uncon¬ 
formity on the Proterozoic or Beltian series. This condition means 
that here the lithosphere was not folded toward the close of the Pro¬ 
terozoic* 

The marked and usually angular unconformity elsewhere beneath 
the Paleozoic means that mountain ranges had been elevated and 
subsequently worn away. Therefore, the land areas of Lipalian time 
were reduced to a low-lying plain, a peneplain, and if was over these 
flat lands that the Paleozoic seas spread with their fullness of life. 
IIow much time was consumed, no one knows, but it was long enough 
for much of the animal world to change its soft skin to one protected 
by a hard covering of carbonate of lime such as is seen in many of 
the invertebrates of the Cambrian. 

























CHAPTER XXV 


CAMBRIAN TIME AND THE DOMINANCE OF TRELOBITES 

We have ho far studied in a most general way the more important 
geologic events of the earlier half of the earth’s history. Now we 
begin to take up in more detail the better known chronology, begin¬ 
ning with the Paleozoic era. North America is wonderfully rich in 
a long succession of Paleozoic formations that abound in fossils, and 
this is especially true for the eastern half of the United States and 
Canada. No other continent is so rich in this history. In addition, 
the Paleozoic strata over vast areas west of the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains lie almost as they were deposited, although of course much 
consolidated by time. The longest array of superposed strata is to 
be seen in the area east of the Mississippi River and in the Appala¬ 
chians from northern Pennsylvania south to northern Alabama. 
Nowhere is there a complete record, but the gaps are not thought, 
as a rule, to represent very long intervals of time. 

The Cambrian period of time or system of rocks takes its name 
from Cambria, the Roman name of northern Wales, where the 
deposits were first studied by Professor Sedgwick of Cambridge 
University, beginning in IS22. It is the first period in the Paleozoic 
era, and is generally separated from the older rocks by one of the 
most marked unconformities known, representing a very long erosion 
interval. It is also the first period in earth history with an abun¬ 
dance of life preserved as fossils. 

Still another striking fact about the Cambrian period is that the 
Cordillcric and Appalaehic geosynclines are now easily discerned 
seaways. Following the restricted geosynclinal seas of Lower Cam¬ 
brian time came marked spreading of those waters across the conti¬ 
nent as epeiric seas, beginning in the late Middle Cambrian and 
attaining greatest flooding in early Upper Cambrian times. 

Finally should be pointed out the striking topographic fact that 
when the Lower Cambrian seas entered the Appalaehic trough from 
the south, their waves broke to the east against a mountain tract as 
grand as the present Alps of Europe. 

Cambrian Paleogeography (see Pis. 2 and 3). — In earliest Lower 
Cambrian time, the Pacific Ocean first invaded the land in tile Great 
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Pluto 2. — Lower Cambrian paJeophyriography« 

Cpcfric sens dotted; oceans ruled; lauds in wavy lines- See Plato 3 for Cambrian 
palcogerjfcraphy. 

The probable geography of Lower Cambrian time, without most of the drainage, 
which is wholly unknown* The seas are described on page 501b and the irmjis show 
the earliest and latest Hoods* The Ocoee mountains of Appalachia ;m i described on 
page 50T and the Killarney nimmfgins of Ontario on page 502- The other mountain 
areas of this time are more or less hypothetic. 

The land was devoid of all vegetation, and the climate mild and more or less arid. 
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Basin area and gradually spread northward, forming throughout the 
Cordilleric geosyncline a sea which finally united with the Arctic 
Ocean. Shortly after the appearance of this western Cordilleric 
sea, a similar waterway appeared to the west of Acadis and Appala- 
chis, finally extending as a narrow trough — the Appalachic geo¬ 
syncline — from Alabama to southeastern Labrador. At its maxi¬ 
mum the Lower Cambrian inundation did not submerge more than 
IS per cent of the continent . 

North America was then bordered by highlands that extended 
out into the oceans hundreds of miles farther than at present. On 
the west was the extensive land of Gascadis, and on the east were two 
land masses, the southern and greater one being Appalacliis united 
with Antilles, which was more or less continuous with the north¬ 
eastern one, known as Acadis, It was from these marginal highlands 
that came nearly all the sediments of the inland seas. 

In northwestern Georgia, eastern Tennessee and western North 
* Carolina, the very thick Ocoee and Chilhowee series, now demon¬ 
strated to be Lower Cambrian in age, represent the debris of moun¬ 
tains that then stood to the east of this area. These are the Ocoee 
mountains shown on the Cambrian map (PL 2). 

Toward the close of the Lower Cambrian, the Appalachic geo¬ 
syncline was drained of all of its marine waters, and a long time 
ensued before another cycle of deposition took place in this trough. 
What occurred at this time in the Cordilleric geosyncline is not 
yet clear, but there may have been continuous deposition here, and, 
if so, transitional faunas will be found, uniting the older ones with 
those of the Middle Cambrian. 

During Middle and Upper Cambrian times most of North America 
appears to have been a lowland devoid of scenic beauty. Accord¬ 
ingly It was possible for the oceans to transgress the lands widely, as 
we shall see they did. If there were any highlands at all, they were 
in the bordering lands of Caseadis, Appalacliis and Acadis. In the 
confer of the great interior lowlands stood a low upland consisting 
of the roots of the Killarncy mountains (see p. 502) that trended 
northeast and southwest across what Is now the Lake Superior 
country. 

The Cordillcrie geosyncline continued its seaways throughout 
Middle and Upper Cambrian time. Late in the Middle Cambrian 
the Cordilleric marine waters began for the first time to spread across 
the continent toward the east, and throughout most of Upper Cam¬ 
brian time the epeiric seas were of wide extent, especially in the 
area of the Mississippi basin. The Appalachic trough was also 
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occupied by these waters of Pacific origin. When the flood was at 
its widest, it covered more than 30 per cent of North America (see 
Pl. 3, Map 3). 

Green Mountains Disturbance. — At the close of the Cambrian 
the New Brunswick geanticline (see p. 4(37) was reelevated, and in 
Vermont and Quebec the Cambrian limestones were locally broken 
up to furnish the material for the thick conglomerates at and near 
the base of the succeeding system of rocks, the Champlainian. This 
time of land elevation at the very close of the Cambrian is known 
as the Green Mountains Disturbance. 

Life of the Cambrian 

Of Cambrian animals, it is estimated that about 1200 kinds have 
been described from North America alone, fully 00 per cent of which 
are trilobites and brachiopods (to be described later), the trilobites 
making up about (>0 per cent of the Cambrian faunas. This contrasts 
strangely with the scanty life known from the previous eras. It Is 
all marine. Not the slightest evidence exists showing the presence 
of land plants in Cambrian time, though it is thought that the low¬ 
lands at least must have been clothed with feeble vegetation. There 
is also not a trace of land animals, either of fresh waters, or of dry 
lands. (See PI. 4.) 

The known life of the early Cambrian is primitive, as would be 
expected, but it is far from being the? most primitive, since it ranges 
from simple sponges to complex forms of Crustacea, indicating that 
the ancestors of these many groups must have been present in pre- 
Cumbrian time. The life was everywhere very much alike not only 
throughout America, but in Europe, Asia and Australia as well. It 
is, therefore, said to be cosmopolitan in character. 

Beginning with the Middle Cambrian, however, there were clearly 
two life realms, the greater one of the Pacific (Albertan) and the 
lesser one of the North Atlantic (Acadian). The seas swarmed with 
life, the trilobites continuing their do min an cy, followed by the 
brachiopods (see PI. 4, Figs. 2-8). In the Upper Cambrian the 
gastropods (see PI. 4, Figs. 9-14) began their ascendency, and the 
same was true of the cephalopoda, though to a less striking degree. 
These last two groups will be described in the next chapter. 

Trilobites (.see PLs. 4, 7, 9, 12, 10; Text Fig. 331). —Trilobites were the first 
fossils to attract the attention of naturalists and have long been of popular 
interest. The great Swedish naturalist, Linnaeus, first recognized their relation¬ 
ship to the Crustacea, animals such as shrimps, crabs and lobsters. 























Plato 4. — Cambrian corals (Fig. 1), brachiopods (2-8), gastropods (0—14), 
and trilobites (15-23). 

Fig. 1 , ArchirncyoJluis rrnsschrricux; 2, Pater inn- bnlla: 3, Linfjntr/n's acuminata; 
4-0, Bill induct la coloradocmtix; 7, 8, Hncndla h.rana: 9 11. Sit noth tea rufjnxa; 12, 
1 *S $ Owenrlla anUtfiiata: \\ y Hyolithcs primordial is: 15, K ihI incus xpreios u a; 10, Afjnoxlux 
mordix; 17, Atop* Irilinratux; is, Ptychftpuria kintji; 19, ('rtpio phalux trxanux; 20, 
Paradoxidcs harlani; 21, Uorypygv curticci; 22, UlcneUus tkumpxoni; 23, Jiolmia 
brdgqcri. (512) 
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The word trilobite means Ihrec-lobc-likc , and has reference to the three longi¬ 
tudinal lobes (the central axis and lateral pleura) seen on the dorsal or upper side 
of most trilobites (see Fig. 331). They were sexed animals. Their bodies were 
made up of segments, many of which articulated upon one another; and these 
segments were gathered together into three divisions, as may be seen in any 
entire specimen of the upper shell or carapace , the part usually preserved. The 
under, or ventral side, with the limbs, had a very thin outer shell and was pre¬ 
served only in exceptional conditions. The shell was made up of chitin (very 
much as in horn, hair, etc.). 

C 


Fig. 331. - Sketches of a complete trilobite (Triarthrus becki ). x 2. After Beecher. 

.1, dorsal or upper side of carapace, showing three lobes, pleura (5), rachis or 
axis (4), glalxdla (l), and free cheeks (2) which bear the eyes (3). H , ventral or 
under side, showing biramous limbs (2, 3) attached to rachis, and upper lip or 
hypustoma (1) which covers mouth. C, one of the double legs, seen from al>ovc, 
stripped of seta; or breathing organs. D , another leg with seta; attached; the 
upper member of the leg is for breathing and swimming and the lower part for 
crawling. 

Trilobites inhabited only marine, and in the main, shallow waters. Tn general 
they were rather sluggish animals, floating readily, but swimming probably in a 
jerking manner, and particularly backward, either with the ventral or dorsal 
side up. Over the sea bottoms they crawled slowly with the aid of numerous 
stout legs. The small species of highly spinous forms may have spent their 
lives floating and swimming in the plankton, while those with large eyes may have 
dwelt in the dark deeper parts of the seas, rising at night to the surface in search 
of food. 
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Mast trilobites could roll their bodies up like tlie sow-bugs or pill-bugs of our 
cellars. This rolling up was for the protection of the more delicate parts of the 
ventral side, by presenting to the enemy the hard, thick carapace, an effectual 
armor against other trilobites but ineffective against, the oephalppods and fishes. 

As a rule, trilobites were carnivorous and as scavengers kept the sea bottoms 
cleaned of dead animals; some were omnivorous; others probably vegetarians; 
and a few were “ mud caters,” the digestive tract assimilating the organic matter 
in the muds for bodily sustenance. 

In size, the trilobites varied greatly at maturity, ranging in length up to 27.5 
inches, but an average size was about 1.5 inches. Many species attained a length 
of from 3 to 4 and even 6 inches, but these were large individuals, and those 
above a foot in length were giants. 

Trilobites were characteristic of the Paleozoic era, beginning in considerable 
variety in the Lower Cambrian, and dominating the seas of the Cambrian and 
the Champlainian. In the Silurian, though they were still common, the trilo¬ 
bites were nevertheless on the decline, and this ebbing of their vital force is 


A 



Fig. 332. — Internal characters of braehiopods. A , ventral valve of a strophomenid 
( Rafinesquina cxjxinsa). li. dorsal valve of a spire-hearer (X uclcns/urn), showing 
the skeleton that supports the arms. (\ both valves with the dorsal shell broken 
to show the spiralia (Sjnrifrr slriaUis). After Davidson, .L/, adductor sears; 
C, cardinal area, which also makes the lunge of the valves, and to which are 
attached the teeth ( T ); De, open del thy Hum whore the pedicle emerged; Di t 
diductor muscle scars; Va, vascular markings. 

seemingly shown in many picturesque forms replete with protuberances, spines 
and exaggeration of parts. In the Devonian, (he variety and number of the 
trilobites were greatly reduced, at a time when the ancient types of fishes, which 
undoubtedly fed on these crustaceans, began to be common in the seas. In I lie 
later Paleozoic, the trilobites vanished one by one, until a little 1 Kjfore the close 
of the era none were left. 

Braehiopods (see Pis. 4, 7, 9, 12, 10; Text Fig. 332 are marine animals, 
encased by two valves, usually of carbonate of lime. They differ from the 
lamcllibranchs, which are also bivalves, in that the shells are situated on the 
ventral (belly) and dorsal (back) sides of the animals, and not on I he* right and 
left sides. The name Rrachiopoda means arm-footed, and was given to the group 
because the early paleontologists thought they crawled around on their arms. 
They do not, however, move about, but arc always fixed to one place, usually by 
a peduncle or stalk issuing from the ventral valve, except for a few days in the 
case of the newborn young. What were called arms are really breathing organs. 

More than 200 kinds of living braehiopods are known, but they wore particu¬ 
larly characteristic of Paleozoic time, when there were about 2500 known forms 
in North America. They appeared in some variety in the Lower Cambrian, but 
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their great development began in the Champlainian, and reached its culmination 
in the Devonian, with a renewed evolution of certain types in the early Mesozoic, 
They are of special importance as index fossils in the Paleozoic and Mesozoic. 

Braehiopods arc among the longest-lived animal stocks known, the genera 
Lingula and Crania having persisted through ali the physical changes since the 
Cambrian, 















CHAPTER XXVI 


CHA M PL A INTAX TIME AND THE REIGN OF INVERTEBRATE 

ANIMALS 

The Champlainian System of rocks (Ordovician of European 
geologists) lies above the Cambrian and beneath the Silurian, and 
the name is taken from Lake Champlain where it is well developed. 
The time of Champlainian endurance was considerably longer than 
that of any of the six other Paleozoic periods, occupying in fact about 
one quarter of this era. 

Champlainian Floods (see Pis. 5 and 0).— Partly on the basis of 
the entombed fossils, but more particularly because of three dist inct 
cycles of continental submergence, Champlainian time in North 
America is divisible into three epochs. During the period, the 
continent stood but little above sea-level, and it was only along its 
margins that there were uplands. For this reason it. was easy for 
the rising oceans to spread widely over the land. The first flood was 
not of great extent, but the other two inundated the continent far 
more extensively than those of any other time. 

These great seas spread the warm oceanic water widely over the 
continents, and, as is usual under such conditions, limestones were 
the dominant kinds of rock laid down. Champlainian time in general 
may well be spoken of as one essentially of limestone making. With 
the two greatest transgressions also came a profusion of marine 
invertebrates. 

In no place has there been determined an unbroken deposition 
from the Cambrian into the Lower Champlainian, The submer¬ 
gences in the earliest division of the latter period were restricted to 
the Acadian and St. Lawrence areas, to the general Appalachian 
region, to the Mississippi Valley, and to the Cordillemn trough, with 
faunas peculiar to each section. At the close of this epoch, there 
was apparently emergence of the continent everywhere, and there 
is a marked change in sedimentation between its rocks and those 
of the succeeding Middle Champlainian, Moreover, the faunas of 
tin? two epochs are widely different. These changes show that the 
apparently insignificant break — the contact is everywhere a dis- 
conformable one — represents a loss of record long enough for the 
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Plate 5. — Paleogeography of Champlainian time. 

Epeiric seas dotted; oceans ruled. See Plate G for Middle Champlainian physi¬ 
ography. 

Map 1 illustrates the first flood of this period; Plate 6 the second one; Map 3 
shows the third flood, beginning in areas marked 1 and later becoming general; Map 
4 brings out the widely emergent condition of North America toward the close of the 
Champlainian. 
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earlier faunas to have evolved into those so characteristic of the 
middle part of the period. 

The Middle Champlainian was a long epoch and one with much 
change between land and sea. The seas were oscillatory and vari¬ 
able, with a final great inundation from the Arctic, the first of a 
series of Paleozoic floods from this ocean. The maximum submer¬ 
gence occurred in the latter half of the epoch (early Trenton time), 
when the seas covered about one half of the continent. Our knowl¬ 
edge of the Cordillerie sea of this time is not extensive, but there 
appears to have been a through waterway from the Great Basin 
country into the Arctic Ocean. 

At about the time when the Arctic waters were spreading most 
widely across North America, a volcano stood somewhere in eastern 
Kentucky, This has been called Nelson's volcano, after the state 
geologist of Tennessee, who discovered the record of it in an ash 
bed covering an area of about 300,000 square miles and of a thickness 
ranging up to 7 feet* 

After the great flood in early Trenton time, the waters began 
to retreat into the oceanic basins, first from the medial portions 
of the continent and finally from the northern ones, Some water 
appears, however, to have remained in the southern portion of the 
Central Interior sea, continuing here the marine record between 
Middle and Upper Champlainian times. The period of land domi¬ 
nance which separates the Middle and Upper Champlainian is called 
11 j e Mohawk in 11 amerganca. 

The Middle Champlainian sea had almost completely vanished 
from the continent when a new cycle of water movement spread from 
the Gulf of Mexico northeastward along the western side of Appa- 
la eh is, northward into the Ottawa basin, and westward into Indiana, 
This brought back to the interior sea the previous southern faunas 
that had been changing elsewhere during the emergent interval into 
other forms. After nearly 500 feet of shales and thin-bedded lime¬ 
stones had been deposited, other floods from the Arctic Ocean and 
down the St. Lawrence arrived, spread their faunas far and wide over 
North America, and submerged more than 40 per cent of the continent 
(Kichmonri time)* 

In Middle and Upper Champlainian times the region from north 
of Cincinnati to beyond Nashville began to rise into a broad low 
arch, to the east of which was the Ohio basin, and to the west the 
Indiana basin. This arch, the Cincinnati axis or geanticline, did 
not, however, act as a completed separating ridge in the seas until 
after early Silurian time* 
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Plate 6. — Middle C'hamplainian paleophysiography. 

Ppoiric sons dotted; oceans ruled; lands in wavy lines. See Plate 5 for Cham¬ 
plainian paleogeography. 

The probable igjography of Middle ('hnmplainiun time, when the lands were widely 
penepluinod and the seas depositing limestone in the main. The seas are described 
on pages ol(»-"»17. The drainage is unknown. 

On the lands there may have been some vegetation, and the climate was warm 
and moist. 
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From this survey of the paleogeography of Middle and Upper 
Ohamplainimi times, it is apparent that the seas were undergoing 
much change. This unrest in the hydrosphere was evidently due to 
movements within the bordering masses of the continent, not only 
depressing and elevating the land but affecting the general level 
of the strand-line as well. The greatest mass of sediments was 
laid down along the inner margins of Acadis and Appalachia, and here 
in the geosyncline, therefore, occurred the greatest depressions of 
the original land surfaces. In eastern Pennsylvania this maximum 
sinking was over 15,000 feet during Cambrian and Champlainian 
times. In the Great Basin area of the Cordilleric sea the sinking of 
the bottom took place mainly in the Cambrian, and here during the 
early Paleozoic the thickness of the strata is about 10,000 feet. 

Taconic Disturbance. — In the New England-Acadian area 
(New Brunswick geanticline), there was wide-spread elevation begin¬ 
ning before Richmond time and seemingly renewed at the close 
of the period, known as the Taconic Disturbance. The deposits 
resulting from the wear and tear of this land are seen first in the wide¬ 
spread, red, thick deposits of the Upper Champlainian and later in 
the even thicker and more extended ones of the Silurian. Together 
these coarse deposits made up the Quecnston delta of the medial 
Appalachian region. 

Champlainian Climate. — The vast limestone and dolomite 
accumulations of Champlainian time throughout North America, 
which have an abundance and great variety of life even in the Mac¬ 
kenzie Valley and arctic Alaska, point, as has been said, to warm and 
equable waters. The same Middle Champlainian reef corals that 
are found in Tennessee and New York occur also in Baffin Land, the 
Mackenzie Valley and Alaska, though they are less abundant in the 
far north. We may, therefore, assume that the temperature of the 
lands and the seas in the northern hemisphere was nearly everywhere 
the same, and that it was warm temperate throughout. 


Life of the Champlainian 

The life of the early Champlainian varied in the different areas of 
deposition. Upward of 550 species are known, although if the strata 
were not so dominantly dolomitie, causing the destruction of the 
fossils, the total would probably be at least three times as great (see 
PI. 7). The most characteristic animals of the St. Lawrence and 
Acadian seas were' t he (jmpfolitex, so called because of their resemblance 
in the fossil state to ancient writings on stone (see Fig. 333). They 
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were colonial marine forms, often of world-wide distribution, and 
therefore throughout the ChamplainMi and Silurian are of much 
importance in determining the age of strata from place to place* 
The Appalachian area during early Champlainian time is poor in 
fossils, owing to the alteration of the strata; here, however, in the 
dolomites are the lime-secreting nlgae or seaweeds known as Crypto- 
3 QQU, which often formed reefs, and in favored places are found thick- 
shelled gastropods and a variety of cephalopods, two groups to be 
described below. 

During the Middle Champlainian, however, the life of the sea 
recorded itself by its fossils more completely than at any other time 
in the Paleozoic. The waters swarmed with a vast variety of in¬ 
vertebrate animals, and there are known from North America alone 



I’i^ -CiS. — Graptolite^ or Pnlorjame hydrmds. A, restored colony of floating type 
(Difthftta&tua prist La). Sotucw-hal enlargecL After Hnedcman \\, h, swimming 
bell; y p Kuimrigift or bmoding orpins; r, a branch of many polyps in two ranges. 
B, dendroid type of iiaeliorocl gruptoUte^s {Dictyorwmti crassihasah) ; the poly pa 
are microscopic and like those in .1. After Bassler* 


more than 2(500 species, chiefly of bryozoans (exceedingly small 
animals, remotely resembling corals), brachiopods (see PI. 7, Figs. 
3 10), gastropods (PI. 7, Pigs. 25-31), cephalopods and trilobites 
(PI. 7, Figs, 32-40). The first true Paleozoic corals appear here and 
exhibit a tendency to form small reefs, while the bivalved molluscs 
and crinids (see p. 548) tend to be more common. 

The Upper C ham plain ian faunas were at first very similar to 
those of i he previous epoch, but the subsequent Arctic and Atlantic 
invasions introduced new types of animals which gradually changed 
into others prophetic of Silurian time. No new organic stocks arose, 
the faunal variations being rather those of detail within the groups 
already present. 

Of the land plants of Champlainian time, very little has been 
recovered (Wales and Kentucky), Fragments of peculiar armored 

















Platt* 7. ( liamplainian sponge* (Figs. 1, 2), l>ruc)iir>pods (3-10). lumdli- 

brandis (20-24), gastropods (25 HI), oephnlopods (32-34), and trilobitos (35- 10). 

Pig. 1, ('yalhotffiunyia rctirulala; 2, ZUhtrUa 0//>5y/3, 1, I^lalyslrn/Jiia Ittlimsfa; 
5-7. Urhcrfella .sitwain; s 10, /Jaltnnurlln t< ttadinarin; 11, I a plana rhnnthonluhs; 
12, 13, /{aftmxt/mnu alh rnata; 1 1, Slro/dinttn nu plunumhunn; 15, 10, ftJii/nr/mlrt'ma 
vajms; 17, IS, Triplrria rxlnns; 10, Orlhis tricr/iariu; 20, l. l’tmdania ringnlala; 21, 
( i/rtodntUa )iurcnrnsi.<: 22, Jii/sxoni/i'hia rad i atii; 23, /‘linma drnr, <i: 21, ( 'oljittmya 
vovutrirAa ; 25, Prafmcart/iia canrrHaltt; 20, Cj/rt/ditiy ornnfux: 27, Troehtinvmn lon- 
bilicatum; 2'". Euinmaria supracinijidoJa; 20. ('j/ttimirna hanttroxnm; 30, J/onno/mna 
gracilis; 31, Ifvlictdat/m /itanulatoalrs; 32, Orthomrus wu/ticumr.rntum; 35, Pltcloctran 
(?) occitlcniate; 31, Sehrocdcrocerna ctilntn; 5.5, Cri/ploliihus (cxst'lalax; 30, Ampux 
ilasulus; 37, 3-S, Calymuu ttwcki; 30, Ceraurus dvtUcUus; 10, Jsutclus iuucttsds. (522) 
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fishes, the first of their race known, are abundant in Colorado, South 
Dakota and Wyoming, but are not found elsewhere. These first 
fishes are found in river deposits, a fact which we shall find to be of 
much significance in connection with their evolution. 

Cephalopods (sec Pis. 7, 12, 25; Test Fig, 347) represent the highest mollus- 
W i development. They include the chambered nautili els, which were abun¬ 
dant in the Paleozoic and still haven living representative in the pearly nautilus; 
the shelled ammonites, arising out of the nautilids by way of the goniatites (see 
PI, 12), and developing into the most characteristic Mesozoic invertebrates; 
the shell-less helemnites, originating in the Mesozoic; and their descendants, the 



S7 
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Fig. 334. —Pearly nautilus, with the shell cut through center to show internal cham¬ 
bers; the animal is fully expanded to shew all of the external characters, x T 
After Hancock. c 7 large eye; A, hood or protective covering for the animal 
when retracted into the shell; hy, hyponome or funnel where water leaves mantle 



into siplnmclc); via, dorsal prolongation of mantle' mu, muscle attaching animal 
to shell; «<?, chambers; sep, shell partitions or septa; si, siphon and siphuncle 
extending from animal through all the chambers to apex of shell; t, tentacles 
around mouth, 

living octopus, cuttlefish and squid. All these forms are exclusively marine, and 
with their carnivorous habits and their alertness of motion, they ruled the seas 
of the Paleozoic until the coming of the marine fishes in the later Devonian. 

Nautilids arc the oldest and most primitive division of the cephalopoda. They 
appeared with the Cambrian, were especially common in the Champlainian, but 
persisted throughout the Paleozoic and into the Mesozoic, waning with the latter 
part of that era. In the present ocean there are only four relic forms. The most 
primitive of the nautilids were straight, tailoring cones, circular or oval in outline 
(Orlhocern% IT 7 T Fig, 32), one of which reached a length of 15 feet iEwfacems). 
Some of their descendants began to coil, and finally became tightly wound, as in 
the living pearly nautilus (see Fig, 334), The shells were divided into chambers 
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by thin partitions called septa, and in life those chambers were filled with gas to 
make the shell more buoyant. The animals swam by forcibly ejecting inhaled 
water through a hyponome or funnel. 

Gastropods (see Pis. 4, 7, 9, 10) are single-shelled molluscs such as the modern 
limpets, drills, periwinkles, whelks, snails, etc. They live under all conditions, 
in the seas, in the fresh waters, and on the dry lands, and arc very varied the world 
over. The usual form of the shell is a spirally twisted cone with the apex upward, 
and because of this single shell they are called univahes, in contradistinction to 
(he brachiopods and lamellibranchs, which have two shells and are therefore 
bivalves. Primitive forms of gastropods were present in the Lower Cambrian, 
but the twisted type apjxiars more and more abundantly in the Champlainian. 
They are, however, not very valuable as time markers until the Mesozoic, when 
their shells are better preserved and they are far more varied. At present there 
are living over 20,000 species, a larger representation than at any time in the 
geologic past. 

Lamellibranchs (see Pis. 7, 12, 10), so called because, of their lamellar or plate¬ 
like gills, live between two shells, one on the right and one on the left side. They 
are, therefore, bivalves, but are known more popularly as mussels, clams, oysters, 
cockles and scallops. The shells are held open by an elastic ligament which acts 
like a spring, but are closed by muscles. The animals are nearly always free, 
and live chiefly in the oceans, but also in the fresh waters. The class was not 
well established until the Champlainian, but has persisted from then up to the 
present time. Their shells are often abundant in Paleozoic rocks, but are usually 
not well preserved until the Pennsylvanian. They are only occasionally of value 
as stratigraphic markers in the Paleozoic, but beginning with the Mesozoic, they 
are abundantly preserved and often serve as index fossils. 
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SILURIAN TIME AND THE FIRST AIR-BREATHING ANIMALS 

The term Silurian was proposed in 1835 by the great English 
geologist. Sir Roderick Inipey Murchison, who was for a long time 
the director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. The area 
where these rocks were first studied is the borderland between 
England and Wales, the home of the ancient Sllures, a Celtic race 
who foil g h t (' gesa i' s I cgio ns. 

Silurian time is far shorter than the preceding Champlainian 
period* Almost everywhere in this country the strata of the two 
systems are easily separated by a more or less long u break ” or 
interval, such as can be seen in New York State from Port Jervis 
northeast to Kingston and Beeruft, 

Seaways (see PI. 8). — North America during the Silurian had 
about the same general topographic expression as in Champlainian 
iime; that is, the greater interior basin stood but little above sea- 
level, while the highlands, as heretofore, were toward the margins 
of the continent. Twice was the interior low area transgressed by 
great floods, first during the early Silurian (Alexandrian epoch) and 
later during the middle part of the period (Niagaran epoch), when 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the continent was under water. These 
floods came from the Arctic and down the St. Lawrence, spreading 
south into the United States, while smaller seaways spread from the 
Gulf of Mexico northward. There was also a small seaway in the 
Acadic geosyncline that was especially marked by the life of the 
English seas. Of the Con liberie seas little Is known. 

In the Appalachie trough the sedimcntarics are coarse-grained 
throughout until near the close of the period, when much earthy 
limestone (cement rock) was deposited in very shallow seas, as is 
indicated by the decidedly sun-cracked strata. The coarse-grained 
rocks are the results of rapid erosion from the highlands of Appa¬ 
lachia and Acad is following; the emergence of late Champlainian 
time. The thickest accumulations occur In east-central Pennsyl¬ 
vania, with valuable iron ores t hroughout the Appalachie geosyncline. 
The upper 2000 feet of Silurian rocks consist of shales gradually 
becoming more and more calcareous toward the top and bearing 
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Plate 8. — Paleogeography of Silurian time. 

Epeirie seas dotted; oceans ruled. 

Map 1 shows three different stages in the flood of Alexandrian time. Maps 2 and 
3 show the progression of the second flood, while Map 4 has tin* lingering seas at the 
close of the period, some of which were salt-making basins (the three black spots) 
during the arid conditions of this late Silurian time. 
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valuable deposits of rock-salt and gypsum in New York, Ohio and 
western Ontario. 

Between Buffalo, New York, and the region about Niagara Falls 
may be studied a typical Silurian section, and one of the finest 
exposures in America for strata of this time. The gorge between 
the Falls and Lewiston lias the lowest strata reposing on the Cham¬ 
plain inn, while the younger deposits appear in sequence toward 
Buffalo, The diagram on page 528 illustrates the sequence of the 
feeds and the picture shows them as they appear in the walls of 
the gorge of t he Niagara River (Figs. 335 and 336), 

In the interior part of the continent, the Silurian dolomites and 
limestones arc of clear and warm waters, and most of them were 
deposited in Middle Silurian time. The strata were widely dis¬ 
tributed in two epeirio seas, one being the smaller southern Central 
Interior sea and the other the far larger sea of the Arctic region. 
Nowhere are these deposits thick. 

Volcanoes, — No mountains were made in North America during 
Silurian time. Active volcanoes, however, were common in south¬ 
eastern Maine throughout the Middle Silurian, as indicated by thick 
Silurian deposits which consist almost wholly of ashes. At the 
same lime other volcanoes throughout a great part of the Gaspe 
Peninsula in Quebec were pouring out vast volumes of lavas; at 
Black Cape in this region the lavas are several thousand feet thick 
and the earliest Hows are interbedded with late Middle Silurian 
limestones. 

Caledonian Mountains of Europe, — In Great Britain, toward the 
close of the Silurian, arose the majestic Caledonian ranges, extending 
from Ireland and Scotland into far northern Spitsbergen. This was 
one of the most important times in the geologic building of the 
British Isles, and the Caledonian ranges must have been grander and 
loftier than the Alps. In Norway and Sweden, the pre-Devonian 
strata, over an area 1100 miles long, have been overturned and pushed 
horizontally eastward some tens of miles. 

Silurian Climate.—Since the Silurian seas abounded in varied 
life, as we shall see liter, and since the deposits in the main were 
dolomites and limestones as far north as the Arctic regions, it is but 
natural to infer that these waters were warm. Additional confirma¬ 
tion is had in the almost universal distribution of the reef-making 
corals. Further, extensive salt-depositing seas existed in eastern 
North America between 40 and 45 degrees north latitude, during late 
Silurian limes, indicating a warm and dry climate on the land. We 
may, therefore, conclude that the climate of Silurian time, in the 
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F'lg, 335. —■ General view of New York side of Niagara River gorge. Clinton lime¬ 
stone at track level, the long slope is llochester shale, and the. vertical upper 
walls are Loekporf. dolomite, here about 2"> feet thick; at the falls the Loekporfc 
is 80 feel thick, hut its total thickness is 130 feet. 



Fig. 330.— Sectional diagram through Horseshoe Falls, Niagara River, showing 
sequence of formations and depth of water Mow falls. Height of falls, MS 
feet; depth of water, 150 200 feet. Mortified from C, K. Gilbert. 
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United States at least, was temperate to warm. Tillitcs of Middle 
Silurian time are known, however, in Alaska, 

Economic Products. — In the Middle Silurian Clinton formation 
of the Appalachia trough from New York to Alabama, there occur 
in many regions one or more beds, varying from a few inches to 10 
and even 40 feet in thickness, of regular!}' sjEratSfed, argillaceous, 
red iron-ore or hematite (FeaOs). They contain from 30 to 50 
per rent of iron and were formerly mined throughout the Appala¬ 
chian Mountains, but are now worked extensively only in the Birming¬ 
ham region (Red Mountain) of Alabama* It is said that over 
600,000,000 tons of these oolitic iron-ores are still available under 
ground. 

The Upper Silurian Salma deposits of central New York, southern 
Michigan and Ontario, are one of the very important sources of salt 
in the United States* The salt is obtained by deep mining of rock- 
salt, or by underground solution, the water being forced down 
through one driven hole and pumped out of another, and the brine 
evaporated* 

Life of Lht 1 Silurian, 

On the basis of their faunas the American Silurian deposits are 
geographically divisible into four provinces (1) Atlant ic, (2) Southern, 
(3) Arctic and (4) ( prdilloran. The best known of these, with the 
longest and least broken record, is the Southern province, embracing 
the Silurian deposits of the southern portion of the Central Interior 
sea and the Appalachia trough. The Arctic and Atlantic provinces, 
of Lower and Middle Silurian time, include much of the northern 
interior part of the continent south almost to the Ohio River, and 
have decided faunal connections with northern Europe. During 
the middle part of the period, however, when the inundation of the 
continent was greatest, the faunas of all the provinces took on a 
more cosmopolitan appearance and had the greatest number of 
species in common. 

The invertebrates still dominated the seas (see PI. 9). Upward of 
2500 species have been described from the American Silurian, the 
common ones being mainly corals, crinids (see p. 548), bryozoans, 
brachiopods and trilobitcs. True graptolites were still common in 
the European seas, but in America they are not often found as 
fossils. 

Of trilobit.es there were still many species, some of which were 
bizarre looking animals with spines on the head and tail (see PL 9, 
Figs. 18-21). 
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Throughout the Silurian, but more, particularly in the later part 
of the period, the eurypterids or so-called “ sea scorpions*' were 
common (see Fig. 337, 1-3); they were, however, not scorpions. 
They usually occur in brackish-water deposits that otherwise are 
devoid of fossils (cement rocks). The largest American species is 
found in New York (Pterygvius buffaIom$iis) t where it reached a 
length of nearly 0 feet. 

The most not able advance in Silurian life was the first appearance 
of air-breathing land animals. These were true scorpions and in 
general structure very much like those living to-day (sec Fig. 337, 



Pig. 3 37. — " Soil scorpions 1 ' or eurypterids (1-3) and scorpions. 1 T 2, Eurypterus 
rctnipas; 3, Ewtareus .s corpiouis; 4, Pakiophonus nunciux; 5, P. hunivrL 


4, 5). Other air-breathing animals were the thousand-legs (myria¬ 
pods) found in the late Silurian of Wales in association with euryp- 
terids. Land plants were now more common, and there was a con¬ 
siderable variety of fresh-w ater fishes. From this time onward, 
in fact, we shall see wider and wider home-making on the dry lands 
by the emerging life of the rivers. 

Corals. — Primitive corals, although present early in the Middle Ohamp- 
lainian, did not become common until the Middle Silurian, and then at many 
places* in North America they made reefs, the best examples of which are seen in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and (he Manitoulin Islands. The animals that build these 
reefs are usually very small (under one-fourth of an ineh), though their colonies 
may lie 4 feet across. 

The Paleozoic corals fall into two groups, the primitive Tabulate, and the true 
corals or Tetracoralla. The Tabu!ala are always colonial. The individual 
polyps are as a rule very small, but they build more or less long longitudinal 
tubes that are abundantly partitioned by tabula) and perforated by pores as the 
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animals grow upward (see Fig. 33S). Of these colonial forms, 1:1 ic chain coral 
(Halysite&) PI, 9, Fig. 1) was characteristic of the Silurisui and Ilia t liarnplaijium, 
and t ho honeycomb corals \Famtsileis, PL 9, Pig* 2) were great reef makers in the 
Silurian and Devonian^ where some of the colonics had a diameter of I feet* The 



Fi&. 33& — Tabulate or honeycomb coral (Famtiiltv), d, from the tup; and fJ 
from the skie, m show transverse partitions (tabuhe) and small mural pores* 

Organ pipe coral {tyringotM>rtt) was common throughout the Silurian and most of 
later Paleozoic lime* 

Tdie tetmeonds lived either in eoloiritis or singly, They were very simple 
animals, with a single infernal eavily T the wall of which was bent inward in the 
form of longitudinal folds or ingrowths. When one of these animals is cut trans- 



J ig, 339, - - PnleoisQic Tetracuralla, ,1, common Devonian nip coral f Ifrliopfttjllttm 
halli i; Ti t Silurian cup coral (Z^phn nlits u-rftljotiata); f \ a colonial lypr f f'tmthn*- 
phyihttn rU{jt&um)~ />, Devonian cup coral, sectioned to allow internal tnbiiha 
(Amplrxus ya/itlrUi). After Romiuger. 

vcrsely, these folds or partitions sepia! are seen as radii. The single polyps were 
cylindrical or conical in shape, and arc known ns cup corals; the group as. a whole 
takes its name Irons the fact that the septa are arranged in four quadrants or 
bundles. The hard support iug skeleton was made of calcium carbonate, and it 
is this skeleton that is preserved to lis, showing the exact shape of the body and 
the radiating partitions (see Fig. 339). Lire letrueorals were common through’ 
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out the Paleozoic after Middle Champlainian time, but became rare in the 
Pennsylvanian and passed out of existence with the Permian. 

After the Paleozoic and up to the present time the common types of corals are 
the Hexacoralla, so called because they start with six primary partitions and all 
subsequent cycles of partitions are regularly introduced between the previous 
ones. They are also reef-makers, but live singly as well, although the single 
polyps are not so decidedly cup-shaped as in the Tetracoralla. 
















CHAPTER XXVIII 


DEVONIAN TIME AND THE DOMINANCE OF THE FISIIES 

There is no more significant or picturesque period in I Ik* history 
of the earth than t lie Devonian. This is the time when the former 
nakedness of the lands becomes clothed with a deeper verdure and 
the first forests appear, providing the needed homes and food for 
the invasion of the continents by the ever-hungry denizens of the 
rivers and seas. This invasion of the land is fairly under way in the 
Devonian, chiefly in the rivers and lakes, but due to the wide-spread 
arid climates a fierce struggle is instituted among the inhabitants of 
the then temporary waters, resulting in the dominancy of (Ik* better 
equipped air-breathing fishes, an issue prophetic of vertebrate 
ascendency upon the lands, hereafter never to be questioned in its 
onward sweep to its culmination in man. 

Devonian Seas. During the early Devonian, not more than 
10 per cent of North America was covered with marine waters (see 
PI. 10, Map 1). These seas were long and narrow in the Appa- 
lachic, St. Lawrencic and Cordilleric geosynclines. Late in the Lower 
Devonian the submergence became markedly general and attained 
its maximum flood in the late Middle Devonian (Hamilton time), 
when at least 38 per cent of the continent was covered by tin* sea 
(PL 1 l). The waters were warm, for they brought from the Gulf of 
Mexico and down the St. Lawrence many coral species which built 
extensive reefs. Later there was also an arctic invasion through the 
Cordilleric sea, and it likewise brought an abundance of corals, this 
being particularly true for Alaska and the Mackenzie Valley. 

The longest sequence and the thickest series of Devonian deposits 
occur in the northern Appalachian area, where most of the materials 
are shales and fine-grained sandstones. The Catskills on the west 
side of the Hudson River are the most imposing single Devonian pile 
in the United States. The greatest thickness is in Pennsylvania, 
where the Susquehanna River has cut through the Appalachian 
Mountains; here a maximum depth of nearly 13,000 feet of Devonian 
shales and sandstones occurs, becoming increasingly coarser, less 
marine, and more rapid in accumulation with the progress of time, 
that is, toward the top. Along with the greater rapidity of accumu- 
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Plate 10. — Paleogeography of Devonian time, 

Epeirie seas dotted; oceans ruled. See Plate 11 for late Middle Devonian physi¬ 
ography. 

In Devonian time there was but one slowly developing flood* coming from the 
Arctic Ocean with Eum-Asiatic faunas and attaining maximum spread as depicted 
in Plate 11 and Map 3 of this plate, with slow recession in Map 4. Note in Map 3 
the vast Appalachian delta and the much smaller one of Guspe, Quebec; also the 
final absence of seas in the southeastern states. 
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lation tiie marine faunas become increasingly scarcer upward in the 
section, and the sediments change in character to red beds, most of 
which are of fresh-water origin, marked by ripples, sun-cracks, and 
rain prints, and having land plants and fresli-water fishes, Pennsyl¬ 
vania was the central area of a great delta formed at the mouth of 
the large rivers that flowed out of the highlands to the east and 
northeast, in which latter region there was mountain making and 
volcanic activity throughout much of the time of the delta accumula¬ 
tion. From this central and rapidly subsiding delta, the deposits 
thin rapidly to the north, west and south. Another big Devonian 
delta is represented at Gasp6 on the end of the peninsula bordering 
the St. Lawrence River on the south. (See PI. 11.) 

During the Upper Devonian the seas were gradually withdrawn, 
earliest in the southern Mississippi valley, then throughout the 
interior of the continent, and lastly in the Cordilleran area. If there 
was any Devonian water finally left on the land, geologists have as 
yet failed to discern the transition strata between the Devonian and 
the Mississippian. 

Acadian Disturbance. — The Acadian land, throughout the New 
England States and the Maritime Provinces of Canada, began to be 
elevated and folded in late Middle Devonian time, and here also the 
sea was finally completely in retreat throughout the entire area, 
destroying forever the seaways that formerly connected the Central 
Interior sea with the St. Lawrencic trough. This mountain-making 
movement has been named the Acadian Disturbance; it continued to 
the end of Devonian time, since even the Upper Devonian strata of 
continental character are folded. Throughout the whole period, 
and especially in the latter part of it, volcanic activity occurred here 
on a large scale, many of the lavas and intruded granites being pre¬ 
served in the Maritime Provinces. The volcanic cones are now 
eroded away, and what is left are ttjie ijpe.per seated volcanic necks, 
one of which is Mt. Royal, back df McGill University, Montreal, and 
others the Monteregian hills farther east. Far greater intruded 
masses are to be seen, however, in many places throughout New 
Brunswick and southern Quebec, and there are great granitic bathy- 
liths at St. George and in the Little Megantie Mountains. Possibly 
also the crystalline rocks of the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and certain others of Vermont and Maine arc of Devonian origin. 
With this folding, the rivers of Acadis were rejuvenated, marked 
erosion set in, and the resulting detritals (muds and sands) were 
carried into the Appalachian delta described above. 

In Europe, we have seen that the Caledonian Disturbance toward 















Plate 11. — Late Middle Devonian pnloophysiography. 

Epeirie seas dof fed; oceans ruled; lands in wavy lines. See Plate 10 for Devonian 
paleogeogmphy. 

Tlic* probable geography of late Middle Devonian time, when the Acadian moun¬ 
tains were rising (.-ms* p. 530), from which came the main mass of sediments in the 
great. Appalachian delta and that of Claspe (black area*), described on page 530. 
The other highland areas are hypothetic, and even though the drainage is unknown, 
some rivers have lx*en sketched in. Note the volcanoes in California. 

The lands were clothed with vegetation and in the lowlands there were forests, 
with t rees up to 35 feet in height (p. 542), 
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the close of the Silurian resulted in the making of mountains that 
extended throughout its northwestern portion. It was then that 
Laurentis (Canadian Shield-Greenland) was welded upon Baltis 
(Swcden-Finland), forming the most western part of a great northern 
transverse land, known as Eris. 

Devonian Fresh-water Deposits. — The oldest known fresh-water 
deposits of Paleozoic time with an abundance of fossils are those of 
the Devonian, and especially of the Old Red Sandstones of Scotland. 
From this time onward, the geologic record often bears testimony to 
the continental origin of certain deposits and their entombed life. 

The Old Red deposits of Britain are a tremendously thick series 
of coarse detritals and volcanic effusives, seemingly accumulated 
under a desert climate in valleys between high mountains that 
were upheaved during the Caledonian Disturbance. Their maximum 
thickness may be as great as 37,000 feet, though in no single area 
is there more than 20,000 feet. These deposits are often very 
decidedly cross-bedded, and the materials are usually poorly assorted. 
The conglomerates are frequently of great thickness, with broken 
blocks as large as S feet in diameter. Ripple-marking is frequent, 
and the sun-cracking is deep, indicating that there was long exposure 
to dry air. There are also rain-drop impressions. All of these are 
characteristic of continental deposits'; While the rocks are not red 
throughout the Old Red series, this is nevertheless the dominant 
color; it is usually due to the quartz grains being coated and held 
together by a crust of earthy ferric oxide. Some of the red sand¬ 
stones of Scotland are often full of desert sand grains, and are highly 
false-bedded in places, like desert sand-dunes. 

In America there are no Devonian strata that were accumulated 
in inland mountainous areas, like those of Scotland. They are, 
rather, delta deposits formed by large rivers flowing into the sea, 
apparently also under an arid climate. Certain of the Upper De¬ 
vonian formations of New York (Oneonta and Catskill) and the 
sandstones of Gasp6 are held to have been laid down in great coastal 
lagoons receiving terrigenous sediment rapidly and in vast quantity 
from a rapidly rising highland. It is in these regions that are found 
the American Old Red fishes, which appear to have come from the 
rivers and not from the sea. 

Life of the Devonian 

The seas after Lower Devonian time swarmed with corals, and 
with brachiopods and other shellfish, and in general the life was not 
very unlike that of the Silurian. The corals were* wide-spread, 
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ragging from Louisville, Kentucky, north into Alaska. Of echino- 
derms, the Mast ids (p. 548) were now common and may have origi¬ 
nated in America. Trilobites were still common, hut greatly reduced 
in variety (see PL 12, Figs. 21-24), Especially characteristic of 
the Devonian were the brachiopods (PL 12, Figs. 5-12), 

With the Devonian, the marine fishes first, came into prominence, 
and t heir rise was accompanied by the decline of the trilobites and the 
limitilids, upon which they probably fed. The most striking fishes 
were the highly armored types (Arthrodira, PL 13, Fig. 4). 

The fresh waters of Devonian time must also have abounded in 
life, an inference justified by the fact that over one hundred species 
of fishes alone, in more than forty genera, are known in the con¬ 
tinental deposits of this time. The oldest forms were small spinous 
sharks known as steanthodmns (see PL 13, Fig. 3). Various kinds 
of ganoids (PL 13, Figs. (>, 7), fishes related to the living sturgeons 
and gar-pike, were the common fresh-water if 

forms, and there were also many lung-fishes 
or dipnoans (PI. 13, Fig. 5). The group 
which has probably aroused more specu¬ 
lation than any other is that of the curious 
aberrant “winged” fishes known as Gstraco- 
dernii, which lived in the rivers (PL 13, Figs, 

1 , 2 ), 

Of vertebrates higher than the fishes, the 
only evidence rests upon one foot imprint 
(Thinopus), nearly 4 inches long, which 
was found near the top of the Upper 
Devonian of western Pennsylvania (Fig. 

340) . This indicates the presence of a 
salamander-like animal with a probable 
length of nearly 3 feet. 

Plants and the Climate. -In the De¬ 
vonian there is much evidence of land plants/ 
but it is not until the Middle Devonian 
that we can speak of assemblages of plants, 
or floras, for in the early part of the 
period these fossils are still very scarce. In the upper tldrd of 
Devonian time there was a considerably diversified flora, forming 
the oldest or first forest, in which flourished fern-like plants, fern-like 
trees (Psaronius ), rushes, tall ground pines (lycopotls), and primitive 
evergreens with woody trunks nearly 2 feet in diameter (see Fig. 

341) . Drifted logs of these trees are often found in the marine 



Fig. 340.— The oldest known 
amphibian footprint (Thi- 
nopus antiquits)* from the 
Upper Devonian of Penn¬ 
sylvania, one half natural 
size, I and il aro fully 
formed toes. III a bud¬ 
ding too, IV probably a 
rudimentary toe. Original 
at Yale University. After 
Lull. 
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Philo 12. — Devonian corals ( 1 , 2), lilastids (3, 4), hraoMnpods (.0-12), lamollihranclis 
(13 17), gomatito.N (IN-211), and trilobitos (21 2-1). 

Fill. 1, Jft liophyUnm h/ilfi; 2, ('yxtiphyllum rrxinj/oxiim; 3, Pr.nfrnnitif/m fil/tsa: 
4, (iranatoerhius l• da ; 5, CJtanf&ctt H*hiprns; (j, ProductrMu fiirxula; 7, 7Vo pitJol> 4 pius 
carinahix; N, S/ririftr jtenvalux (mucrtmalutt); 0, S. mvtUnlin; 10, S. nrennmts; 11, 
Awbocalia umhorifi/tt; 12. Athyri* *piriftrt>itU-s: 13, Phrinea jlabtUum; 11, l rtinoth\tna 
* rectum; 1.0, Orlhnnota nnduiata: 10, (toniophora carinnta; 17, (inunmn-in biyulcnla; 
IN, A plii/Uiltx mnuxt mi; 10, 1/ nrdiroct m.< t>xy: 20, Branrtict ra# ttttlentnm; 21, Udun- 
lucr/jhalux hi Irnnrn*; 22, Crpphtcuv jtioirlnias; 23, J)ipi emit dt leapt; 21, Phacojtx Unfit. 

(040) 
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Piute 13.— Devonian Marine and Old lied Sandstone fishes. 

Primitive armored fishes or nstrueod^rjns ( 1,2), primitive fresli-ivliter shark or acan- 
tlmflia.n Oh "terrible fish" or marine nriiirodire H), lung-fish (5), and ganoids (fi, Tj* 
Fig* I, Plira «/>«f rotitrata; 2 t PLcrichthyx twifteri; d T fV/matfMv Tttarlriftrfz; 4 P fotr- 
cfaripieiw,' dp ipterus valencicnu&si; G p Osteolvjns mavrolcpidutH#; 7 T Holopty- 
chiJh titintjL 
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deposits of Upper Devonian time- At Gilboa in the Schoharie 
Valley, New York, have been found more than thirty great stumps 
and spreading roots of tall trees still standing in their native soil 
These trees attained a height of 30 to 40 feet, and are thought to 
have been seed-ferns. For a further discussion of these ancient 
pants, see Chapter XXNIT. 

One of the most remarkable facts in connection with this flora 
was its wide distribution and uniform character throughout eastern 



Fig, 34L — Restored land plants r>f the .Devonian. A, lyeopod tree {Pratolepidndni- 
drou print/ri-u.nt) from the Portage. uf New York* height as restored in New York 
State Musermi about 20 Feet; ft, leaf bast's, and <\ needle-leaf of aimiu tree; /J p 
a very primitive plant {Psilopht/lon prinet't#) attaining a height (if several feet, 
a?j restored by Dawson with fructifications, E t 'terminal branch uf same, en¬ 
larged. 

North America and into the Arctic region, Spitsbergen and north¬ 
western Europe, indieating equable climates and the complete union 
of North America and Europe across Greenland, Spitsbergen, Nor¬ 
way and Great Britain. None of the trees show annual rings of 
growth attesting to seasonal changes due to a varying climate or 
to prolonged drought, and it is held that the general climate of this 
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time was uniformly warm though semiarid, the known forests being 
localized in wot places along the valleys and in the swamp areas near 
the sea front. That the climate was warm is further shown in the 
wide distribution of the reef corals of the seas, which extended even 
into arctic regions, but that the air was more or less semiarid is 
proved further by the prevalence of the oxidized and red continental 
deposits of Eris. 












CHAPTER XXIX 


THE MISSISSIPPI^ PERIOD AND THE IUMAX OF ANCIENT 

SHARKS 

The Upper Paleozoic rocks were originally regarded as comprising 
but a single period of time, and because coal (carbon) is common 
in them, they were called the Carboniferous System. In western 
Europe, where Geology had its inception, the coal-bearing strata 
are of wide occurrence, and in England the miners have long used 
the term u Coal Measures. M At present the Europeans recognize 
two systems, Carboniferous (Lower and Upper) and Permian, while 
in America three are now accepted, namely, Mississippi an, Pennsyl¬ 
vanian and Permian. 

The geologic record of Mississippiun time in North America is 
markedly different from that of the succeeding Pennsylvanian, for 
the former is chiefly of the sea, while in the latter in the eastern 
half of the continent there is an alternation of the sediments of 
marine floodings with accumulations of coal beds in vast more or 
less fresh-water swamps. In other words, the Mississippian is a 
recurrence of Devonian conditions, while the Pennsylvanian for¬ 
mations alternate between those of the sea and land. 

Eastern North America during the Mississippi an was bordered 
as before by greater Appalachis, and as this old land had been re¬ 
elevated at the close of the Devonian (Acadian Disturbance), it 
was natural that the shallow seaways to the west of it as far as the 
Cincinnati arch should be depositing much mud and sandstone and 
but little limestone. In the Mississippi valley the small seaways 
had, as a rule, clearer water, and here the dominant rocks are lime¬ 
stones and oolites, although the period opens with black muds. 
Along the Pacific coast was the old hind Cascadis, and to the east of 
il lay a wide shallow sea depositing in the main limestones. At 
times this sea connected with the marine waters of the Mississippi 
valley. 

Toward the close of the period, mountains arose in several places 
as will he shown later, separating the Mississippian from the Pennsyl¬ 
vanian, Within the period them was also wide-spread retreat of the 
seas, especially in western North America, and the Mississippian, 
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therefore, separates into two epochs, Early Mississippiau or Waver- 
lian time, and Late Mississippian or Tennesseian time. 

Waverlian Time. — The submergence of Waverlian time (named 
from Waverly, Ohio) began in the Gulf States and along the western 
side of the Cincinnati uplift. The seas were at first small in extent, 
but later were greatly expanded on either side of the above-mentioned 
axis and in the Appalachie trough. In the Acadian area of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia there was another basin of deposition, 
but with strata wholly of fresh-water intermontane character. The 
most striking change of this time, however, was the reappearance of 
the Cordilloric sea, depositing far and wide throughout the Rocky 
Mountains a great mass of limestone, known as the Madison lime¬ 
stone, through which in many places deep and picturesque canyons 
have been cut, as, for example, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
This Cordilloric sea is also known in Alberta and on the Liard River 
in the Mackenzie region, and probably extended into the Arctic 
Ocean. That it connected at times with the Central Interior sea 
either across Colorado or New Mexico into Kansas and Oklahoma, 
is proved by identical species in both; in fact, more than one-third 
of the Cordilloran forms also occur in the Central Interior sea. The 
Cordilloric waters vanished completely at the close of this first 
epoch, to reappear, greatly altered in geography, in the succeeding 
Tennesseian epoch. During the maximum submergence of Waver¬ 
lian time about 2(> per cent of North America was under the sea. 

Tennesseian Time. — The seas of early Tennesseian time began 
a renewed spread in the Central Interior area and attained their 
maximum toward the close of this epoch. It appears that never was 
more than 12 per cent of the medial portion of North America sub¬ 
merged, while the average for the epoch may have been about 8 
per cent. Nowhere arc there more than 1100 to 1800 feet of sedi¬ 
ments, most of which in the center of the area are limestones and 
oolites. On the flanks, and especially along southern Appalachis, 
there are sandy or calcareous marine shales that attain a thick¬ 
ness of several thousand feet, but the deposits in the northeastern 
part of the Appalachie trough are, in the main, of continental 
origin, being soft, red, sandy shales devoid of marine fossils (Munch 
(hunk). 

In the Acadian area there was another sea of this time, consisting 
of narrow connected troughs between mountain ranges made during 
the Acadian Disturbance. These seaways deposited conglomerates, 
sands, much mud, thin zones of dolomites, and great quantities of 
gypsum, that together have an estimated thickness of 2000 feet. 





















Plato I t, — MfffifatsSi&jifrm Protozoa ( 1 . -Vo reef-coral (£), frrmiatirl 1 h, iWMirHnji ini, 
MfiStids <6. 7 h urn I rrinitJs (fs H t 0-11 namerate). 


Figfj. 3, 2, K ndo thy ra ha ii r tj i; 3, A,r it * n ra rn ntnh ■/1 .■■ is; -I, H m n tv te t-rn a i r io n ; 5, 

f H<t n * eh in a *9 > n a ft ipr i/• // *; f j, / J t -n / * con uitLcu a; 7, I j . Ht > ntjat v >-; S r .1 y On* in ter i n u k 

da.fi id if or tnia; Ptatycrinwt AymMelrifot*: lo h Uttfarrinn-' pt/riftu-mi*: Tl. Afjtiritocrtntte 

%-ultaUus; \ 2 H Fa rtaworr S n u # wont hr ti t : 3 J ■. 1 httphticntutH raiffutusus; 14 f CyathocTinux 
mult (brack iatus. In the main after the Indiana estate Survey. (o4{i) 
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The fauna is a distinct one, with English affinities, and has no close 
relationship to those of other American seas. 

In the Cordilleran area the late Tennesseian formations have 
Pacific faunas, and south of Colorado the trough still remained very 
wide, the narrowing here not taking place until the close of the 
Pennsylvanian. 

Ouachita-Cahaba Disturbance. — In the southern Appalachic geo- 
svncline of central Alabama (Cahaba coal field), there are at least 
10,000 feet of coarse deposits, conglomerates and sandstones, all of 
which are either of latest Tennesseian or earliest Pennsylvanian age. 
A similar series (Stanley-Jackfork), having a maximum thickness of 
over 12,000 feet, was laid down along the south side of the Arkansas 
valley, extending into southeastern Oklahoma, that is, in the area 
of the Ouachita Mountains. These great thicknesses of detritals 
show that in southwestern Appalachis and in northeastern Llanoris, 
mountains of no mean altitudes had been in existence during late 
Tennesseian time. These orogenic movements, known as the Oua¬ 
chita-Cahaba Disturbance, anti resulting in a greatly changed 
geography of the Central Interior seas and a consequent long emer¬ 
gent time, separate the Tennesseian from the Pennsylvanian. 

Windsor Disturbance. — In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the 
Chcverie and Windsor, and all of the older formations as well, were 
toward the close of the Tennesseian also folded into a high series 
of mountains ( = Windsor Disturbance). Mountains were also 
made at this time in Great Britain and Germany. 


Life of the Mississippian 

In Middle Waverlian times the life of the seas was most diversified, 
and there was an abundance of crinids (see below) in great variety, 
a richness of development never attained before or afterward by this 
class of animals. In the Tennesseian, however, the crinids were far 
less diversified. Other kinds of invertebrates abundant in the 
Mississippian seas were the bryozoans, clip corals, and brachiopods; 
one brachiopod genus, Prod act us (PI. 16, Figs. 5-11), was, in fact, 
so common and conspicuous in the seas of all three Carboniferous 
periods that they are often called Produetus seas. Among cephalo- 
pods, the nautilids were no longer so prevalent as they were in earlier 
times. Their descendants, the goniatitos (PI. 14, Fig. 4) were now 
rising into ascendency and were more common than in the Devonian, 
but this statement applies rather to the European seas than to the 
Central Interior sea. Trilobites were almost gone. 
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In the Tennesseian, two groups of echinoderms were especially 
well developed. These were the blastids ( Pimtre mites ) described 

below, which are the 
guide fossils to the 
marine deposit* of tills 
time, and in planes 
are so common that 
geologists have called 
the beds the Pentrem- 
ital limestones; and, 
associated with them, 
though far less com¬ 
mon, the equally char¬ 
acteristic 1 , sea-i i rchins 
known as Melonechi- 
nus (melon-urchin, see 
PL 14, Fig. 5). 

Crinids (see PI. 14, Figs. 
8-14), also called feather- 
stars, belong to the spiny- 
skinned sea animals tech¬ 
nically known as Echino- 
derma. They are distant 
relatives of t he starfishes 
and sea-urchins, but are 
anchored to the bottom 
by a more or less long 
stalk instead of moving about freely as is the habit of the two latter groups. 
They arc usually gregarious. They consist of throe main parts: (1) the. calyx 
or body, (2) the feathered arms, and (3) the stalk. In the Paleozoic, crinids 
were very common, especially the forms known as box crinids (Camcrata, 
now extinct; see Fig. 342). In certain horizons in the Mississippian they occur 
in such abundance as to make limestones a hundred feet in thickness, called 
erinidal limestones. 

Blastids (see PI. 14, Figs. 0, 7) are small, stalked Eehinoderma that arose in 
early Champlainian time. In a broad way, their fossils resemble nuts and be¬ 
cause of this the people in the Southern States, where they are common, often 
call them “ fossil hickory nuts.” They are far more simply built than the 
crinids, and differ markedly in having no arms. 

Large sharks of the shell-feeding type were becoming more and 
more plentiful during Waverlian time, for their flat, crushing teeth 
and large fin spines are often abundant, and especially so toward 
the close of this epoch (Keokuk time). In the American Devonian 
there are 39 species of shell-feeding sharks, in the Mississippian 2S8, 



Fig. 342. — A l hoc crinid (Balocrin us pyriform is) from 
the Mississippian of Iowa. A, stalk, calyx, arms, 
and anal tube, from the side. B, plates of calyx 
spread out to show shape and arrangement. After 
Keyes, Gcol. Surv., Missouri. 
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in the Pennsylvanian 55, and in t ho Permian 10. It is apparent, 
therefore, that there was a very rapid evolution of the sharks in the 
Waverlian, when they were the dominant marine fishes, with a quick 



Fig. 343. —Coehliodont (.4) and cestraeiont (/?) tooth of primitive sharks. A, jaw 
with two large tooth-plates (Cochliodua conlorlus). B, upper jaw, with many 
teeth, of Port Jackson shark (Castration philippi). British Museum (Natural 
History). 

decline during the Tennesseian, the history being the same in Europe. 
These sharks were all of primitive types, and by far the most com¬ 
mon were those with pavement-like teeth, known as cestracionts, and 
the cochliodonts (Fig. above). 
















CHAPTER XXX 


THE PENNSYLVANIAN PERIOD, THE TIME OF GREATEST 

COAL MAKING 

The outstanding features of the Pennsylvanian period are its 
variable geography, resulting in great coal-making swamps, and its 
abundance of coal-making plants. The period was especially one 
of crustal unrest. Previously during the Paleozoic the times of 
mountain making occurred at or toward the close of the periods, but 
during the Pennsylvanian the mountains were raised repeatedly. 
The seas, due to this marked instability of the earth’s surface, oscil¬ 
lated back and forth over the low lands more actively than before. 
The climate was warm and genial the world over, and the lands 
bordering the epeiric seas were moist, with an abundant and well 
distributed rainfall. Under these conditions great fresh-water 
swamp areas developed, replete with a varied flora, which grew 
quickly and reproduced itself in the main through spores. These 
plants were buried in the swamps where they had lived, and accumu¬ 
lated there in such vast quantities as to make the greatest of the 
world’s coal reserves. 

The marine and fresh waters had an abundance of animal life, 
but of greater significance was the presence on the lands of air- 
breathers in plenty, from plants, snails and insects to amphibians 
and reptiles. It was still, however, an ancient organic world, but 
the prophecy of medieval times was upon it, and its unfolding was to 
begin in the next or Permian period. 

Seaways (see PI. 15). — The Pennsylvanian seas submerged great 
parts of the continent, coming from the southwest over Texas and 
Oklahoma and overlapping the land northward into Nebraska and 
eastward into Pennsylvania. The submergence was most extensive 
in middle Pennsylvanian time, when about 30 per cent of North 
America was again under the sea. During the greater part of the 
period, the sea-level in the eastern half of the United States was 
decidedly oscillatory, due to local warpings of the land, and here the 
Coal Measures are largely a series of interbeddings of shallow marine 
and brackish-water finer sediments with coarser ones of fresh waters. 
A final regression of the seas began late in the period, and they 
lingered longest west of the Mississippi and south of the Missouri 
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Plate 15. — Fateogeography of Pennsylvanian time. 

Epciric seas dotted; oceans ruled* Fresh-water deposits eros^-ruled; coal-making 
swamp areas in solid 1>1 aok, Note that the latter are in areas of the sens (1 - paralie 
coals), and in fresh-water basins of deposits (2 = limnetic coals). 

Note the vanishing of the Appaladin? gcosyiieline, and the spreading of the southern 
('ordillerie trough across Mexico. The former change is prophetic of the rising of the 
Appalachian Mountains, illustrated in Plate 17* 
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rivers, retreating more and more to the southwest in very latest 
Pennsylvanian tune and continuing to retreat, but far more slowly, 
t1 j roughou t the Pe rail an. 

Sediments, — The most striking feature of the Pennsylvanian 
strata in this country and Europe is the fact that they contain 
the greatest known accumulations of coal. In the Maritime Prov¬ 
inces of eastern Canada, the Pennsylvanian is well developed and 
usually of very great thickness. The celebrated Jogging section 
of Nova Scotia is 13,000 feet in depth and consists entirely of con¬ 
tinental deposits, with some workable coal beds. The Cape Breton 
series is 10,000 feet thick and the Pictou field has a similar thickness; 
both of these regions also have valuable coal beds. It is very rare 
for marine fossils to be reported from this region. 

In the Appalachic basin east of the Cincinnati arch, and in the 
greater Central Interior sea to the west of this axis and extending 
into Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and central Texas, the formations 
have alternations of marine deposits with coal accumulations (see 
PI. 15, Map 2), It was in these areas, therefore, that the sea-level 
was most oscillatory, and here workable coal occurs. In the Appalu- 
chic basin the mass of strata is not only thicker, but also coarser, 
consisting, in general, of sandy shales and sandstones with the 
marine and calcareous zones inconspicuous or locally absent, the 
marine zones vanishing eastward. Here also the coal accumulations 
are thicker, as the swamps were of greater areal extent, lasted longer, 
and were less often under the influence of the sea. 

The essentially muddy and sandy marine deposits of Pennsylvanian 
time in eastern Kansas t hin out into Nebraska and Iowa but increase 
southward into a tremendously thick delta series of sandstones arid 
sandy shales that are almost devoid of workable coals. To the 
south and southeast, there then lay a high land of large dimensions 
known as Llanoris, from which these sediments came. West of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, into southeast Oklahoma occurs the thickest 
series of Pennsylvanian strata known anywhere in the world, with a 
depth of between 20,000 and 25,000 feet. 

The fossi lifer oils marine condition of the later Pennsylvanian beds 
of Nebraska and Kansas gradually vanishes more and more toward 
Oklahoma, and the greater part changes into the widely known red 
beds of that state, Texas, and the southern Great Plains country 
(see PL 15, Map 4). With the appearance of the red deposits, 
not only do the marine fossils disappear, but tremendously thick 
beds of table salt and gypsum occur. On going south in Texas, t he 
amount of gypsum becomes less, the red beds yield very interesting 
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amphibian and reptilian remains, and the time is toward the dose 
of the Pennsylvanian or is Permian. 

In the Cordilleran region, the record is very different from that of 
the eastern portion of the continent. In the area of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Great Plains, wherever Pennsylvanian forma¬ 
tions are known, they are as a rule limestones of normal marine 
waters, and only in New Mexico and southeastern Colorado is there 
an alternation of this condition with that of coal making. 

Along the Pacific border from northern California into arctic 
Alaska, the limestones and calcareous shales of the Pennsylvanian 
and early Permian are interbedded with much extrusive volcanic 
material. The calcareous deposits often abound In fossils unrelated 
to those found elsewhere in North America, showing that here the 
North Pacific faunas prevail. 

Pennsylvanian Mountains. —- The late Mississippian and Pennsyl¬ 
vanian periods were times of marked crustal movement, resulting 
in far-reaching changes in the distribution of land and sea. In 
central and western Europe* the movements began shortly after 
the close of Lower Carboniferous time, were renewed in the Upper 
Carboniferous, and again in the Permian. In the heart of Europe 
there arose a mighty chain of folded mountains, the Paleozoic Alps 
of Europe } whose stumps of massive rocks may be seen in Germany, 
France, Belgium, England and Ireland to-day; their general dis¬ 
tribution is shown in the figure on page 387. Mountains also arose 
in the Pyrenees, the Spanish Meseta, Corsica, Sardinia and the Alps. 
The folding of the Urals likewise began in later Carboniferous time 
and attained its climax in the Permian. Even in Armenia, central 
and eastern Asia (Altai, Tianschan, etc.), and South Africa, Australia, 
and the Andes can be followed the traces of the mountain-making 
movements of this time. (See Fig. 344.) 

Just as high mountains arose in western Europe shortly after 
the dose of the Lower Carboniferous, so similar ones came into 
being in America at the end of the Mississippian. The ancient 
land Llanoris of Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas was in 
movement early in the Pennsylvanian and again later in this period, 
while in Oklahoma arose the Arbuekles and Wichltas. 

The coarse and thick deposits of the late Pennsylvanian and 
Permian in New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming, known as the red 
beds, have recently been Interpreted as the debris brought down 
from a newly arisen area to the east of them. These mountains, 
the ancestral southern Rockies t were also the source for most of the 
red beds of centra) Texas and Oklahoma, a region that in Pennsyl- 
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vanian time, however, was getting its sediments from the southeast 
or Han oris. This orogeny completely changed the geography of 
the area of the southern Rocky Mountains, and different seaways 
with different faunas lay on cither side of these mountains. 

Along the Pacific border, the extrusive igneous material inter- 
bedded with the Pennsylvanian marine formations testifies to an 
abundance of volcanoes from northern California north into Alaska. 

The region of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia of the Acadian 
area is a fine one to illustrate in intermontane marine and continental 
deposits a successive series of elevations. Here may be studied 
two movements that made for intermontane seaways, and four that 



1%, 344 , — The ranges of mountains elevated toward the el use of the Paleozoic: 

Appalachians, Andes, Paleozoic Alps of Europe, and others. 

arc recorded in fresh-water valley deposits* The first movement, 
toward the close of the Devonian, let in the sea only partially (IIoi- 
ton-AJbert scries); then came the second orogeny, bringing in the 
Windsor sea of late Mississippian time. This period was closed 
by a third time of mountain making, which blotted out in Aeadis 
nearly all the seaways. In middle Pennsylvanian time came the 
fourth movement, and the fifth after this epoch. The sixth is of 
Permian time. 

Coal and Petroleum, Coal is a compact mass of plants, greatly 
altered through decay, the end result of which is mainly carbon. 
The first stage of accumulation and decay is the formation of peat, 
which is explained on pages 175-179. The transformation of peat 
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into the various kinds of coal is the result of dynamo-chemical 
processes resulting from deep burial and great pressures during 
long periods; these bring about the further escape of the gases and 
fats and leave greater and greater amounts of fixed carbon. Anthra¬ 
cite coal, for example, which has 00 to 05 per cent of fixed carbon, 
almost invariably occurs in regions where the strata are much 
squeezed and folded, as in the mountain sections of Pennsylvania; 
and where the strata are still more greatly deformed, as in the Rhode 
Island field, the coals are graphitic, consisting wholly of fixed carbon. 

In 1012 the soft coal mined in the United States amounted to 
450,000,000 short tons, valued at the mines at §518,000,000. The 



Fig. 345. — Known distribution of coal in the United States. Black areas, coals of 
Pennsylvanian age, except in Virginia and North Carolina, where the eastern 
areas are of Triassie time. Areas with horizontal lines, in the Rocky Mountains 
country, coals of Cretaceous age. Areas with diagonal lines, coals of Cenozoic 
time. U. S. Geol. Surv. 

anthracite output of Pennsylvania for the same year was 75,000,000 
tons, valued at $177,000,000. In 1913 three-quarters of a million 
men were employed in the; mining of coal. From 1814 to the end of 
1900 the United States had produced 4,470,000,000 short tons of 
coal, and by the end of 1914 the total had risen to 10,358,000,000 
short tons. The total amount of coal in the United States still 
within 3000 feet of the surface is estimated at about 3,540,000 
million tons. 

Petroleum and natural gas are mixtures of carbon and hydrogen, 
and are hence called hydrocarbons. They are the decomposition 
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Fig. 346. — Pennsylvanian flora and amphibia, as restored by J. ►Sniit. In the 
background are seal trees ( SigUlaria ), with tree ferns and conifers in the middle 
distance. In the foreground are rushes ( Catamite# ) and seed-liearing fern-like 
plants. Amphibia are represented by a small four-limbed microsaurian ( Keratcr - 
pclon) , a large-headed form ( Loxomma ), and a snake-like, gill-bearing stegoce- 
phaliun ( Dulichuauma , from Linton, Ohio). From Knipe’s Nebula to Man. 
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residues of plants and animate that lived in bygone times, and mainly 
in the seas. Forming at t he times when the marine strata originated, 
the hydrocarbons are stored away in solid form in muddy rocks and 
mainly in black shales. They are subsequently freed as liquids or 
gases from these mother oil strata by the waters of the earth's outer¬ 
most shell which are circulating under great pressures, and by these 
waters are carried into porous or cavernous formations, mainly sand¬ 
stones. Where the strata remain practically horizontal, petroleum 
and natural gas may be of any age younger than the Proterozoic, 
but where they are folded into mountains the volatile hydrocarbons in 
paying quantities are gone in rocks back of the Jurassic. The rocks 
storing the hydrocarbons arc tapped by wells drilled into them at 
depths between 500 and 5000 feet or more. 

In the United States the petroleum industry began in Pennsylvania 
in 1859 with a production of 2000 barrels. In 1920 the yield had 
risen to the astonishing sum of 450,000,000 barrels, and the annual 
yield of natural oil and gas is now worth not far from one billion 
dollars. 


Life of the Pennsylvanian 

With the Pennsylvanian, land plants began to be common, and 
the swamp floras were then luxuriant, large and varied (see Fig. 34(3). 
Furthermore, these floras, and the land animals as well, were not 
only very much alike in the different lands of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, but there was a marked similarity even between the floras 
of the two hemispheres during the greater part of Pennsylvanian 
time. In other words, the floras, and to a lesser extent the faunas, 
were cosmopolitan, and their similarity was undoubtedly due to 
equable climates and easy migration across the extensive east-west 
continent Eris. Their distribution was further facilitated by the 
fact that most of the plants had spores, or microscopic reproductive 
germs, which could be widely blown about by air currents. 

As a result of the warm climate and great development of the 
faunas, the Pennsylvanian was the time of giant insects, the larges tv 
ever known. The maximum size was reached by those of the dragon¬ 
fly type, one of which, found in the Coal Measures of Belgium, 
measured 29 inches across the wings. The period well deserves the 
title of the Age of Cockroaches, since more than 800 kinds are known 
from its rocks. They were mainly carnivorous, and as a rule large, 
several attaining a length of 3 to 4 inches. 

In the Pennsylvanian rocks scorpions are found, which, ancient 
as they are, much resemble those of modern times. Associated 






















Plate 16. —Pennsylvanian Protozoa (1, 2, Fiisulinidie)* hrnHuopods (d- 16, 5- 11 pro- 
duetids), bivalves (17-21), and gastropods (22--21and one of the last trilobites (2o), 


Fin. 1, Tritn'itvs * milieux: 2, same rut through center: d, Chntutcx mrstj/olmx; 
4, ('. vrrnntilianus: a-7, dorsal and ventral valve.-, and dorsal interior of Prnflurtu* 
ncb/nxkaewfis; 8 and 0. I*, fmnrfntnx; 111, /\ wt nirclicultihix; 11, /'. n/rn . 12, Sfnribr 
r/imtrnh/x; Id, Amhocttiia [tlanttmnnsn ; 1 l. (\nnpusitti ^ubtiJita: I"», Uu-.btUn 

mormon i: 16. ttielaswu horirim*: 17. I^nnlumnnuli* hawni: I s *. Myalinn nbtiuarf- 
rata : 111, Ailorixmu suln/natlraiom; 20, Srhisnitux barii; 21, Lnla hrl/islnnltt; 22, 

li uphtm u s rurtumnrius; 2d, Salt n i.irux /uniform /;■>; 21, U'urt/n mu tubnlata: 2a, 
lipxia major . (008) 
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with them were many forms of thousand-legs and rather stout 
spider-like animals. 

Of the higher kinds of animals, the vertebrates, there is evidence 
of the presence of many kinds of Amphibia (40 genera, see Fig. 346). 
Skeletal remains of the next highest class, the Reptilia, which were 
to dominate the lands in the following Permian period, are first found 
in the Upper Pennsylvanian. 

In the marine waters of the Pennsylvanian, the invertebrate life 
was not only prolific but. very varied (see PI. 10). It was, moreover, 
cosmopolitan. Brachiopods are the common fossils in this country, 



Fig. 347. — Characteristic cephalopoda of the Pennsylvanian. A-C\ nautilids; /), 
F, tfoniatites; F, (!, ammonites; A and Sohnochcilu* kmlnckit nm: (', Doma- 
inrrrax mUitarium; /> and F, (ilyjthiocrraa incunnn; E and O', W aagtmoceraa 
ctitnmitusi. From the Texas State Survey. 

bul their places were being taken more and more by bivalves remind¬ 
ing one of living scallops and long-shelled clams. Of greatest interest 
were the shelled eephalopods, destined to rapid development in 
Permian times (see Fig. 347). 

On the bottoms of tin' Pennsylvanian seas lived great quantities 
of fusulinids, warm-water animals that made small spindle-shaped 
bodies of carbonate of lime (PI. 10. Figs. I, 2)* These at times built 
up thick limestones, and were eo/nmon even in Spitsbergen above 
70° north latitude. 

Foraminifera. Fusulina is a genus of Fonnninifera, the latter being one of 
the most primitive groups of the class Protozoa. Their shells are perforated by 
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openings or foramina, hence the name. Each foraminifer is a tiny globule of 
protoplasm with a central body known as the nucleus, which is the seat of vital 
energy. Some Foraminifera live in a single cell, but more commonly many cells 
are combined into a colony, os are the species of Fuxulina. They are common 
as fossils since the Middle Cambrian but were not rock makers until the later 
Mississippian. Studied under the microscope, they are coming to be used in 
the determination of oil-bearing horizons. 

















CHAPTER XXXI 


PERMIAN TIME AND ITS GLACIAL CLIMATE 


When Sir Roderick Murchison had become widely known as the 
great leader in English Stratigraphy, he was asked by the Czar to 
study the geologic sequence of western Russia and chiefly of the 
Ural Mountains. In this work he was associated with Von Keyser- 
ling of Russia and De Vcraeuil of France. Their studies led to the 
discernment of a distinct series of highly fossiliferous marine and 
brackish-water formations that lay above the Coal Measures and 
beneath the Triassic, These were found well exposed along the 
western Rank of the Urals in the Province of Perm, and using this 
geographic term Murchison proposed in 1841 to include them under 
his new term Permian system, which lias now come into universal 
use. 

The Permian is the closing period of the Paleozoic era, but in our 
continent the marine record stops with the Lower Permian, and 
there is no record of Middle and Upper Permian times other than 
that of erosion. Almost all of the Lower Permian formations occur 
in the Central Interior and southern CordiUeran regions of the 
United .States. The marine waters that laid clown these deposits 
came from the Gulf of Mexico; they were normally marine toward 
the south and west, but their northern and eastern extensions spread 
vast sheets of red beds that have thick deposits of anhydrite and 
salt. It was an epeiric sea surrounded by desert conditions, and 
the brackish^water phase entombed in places a wonderful series of 
reptiles and amphibians. 

By far the best known sequence of American Permian formations 
is that of Texas, where they appear to continue the Pennsylvanian 
strata without a break. In the central and northern part of the 
state they are of the red beds phase, and as such are continued north 
across central Oklahoma ami Kansas into eastern Nebraska. Here 
these deposits are not thick and are of brackish-water origin, thicken¬ 
ing more and more into Oklahoma and Texas, where toward El 
Paso occur nearly 10,000 feet of dolomites, limestones and red beds, 
with vast amounts of anhydrite. In Texas the clastic materials 
appear to have been derived from the rising Ancestral Rocky Moun¬ 
tains in Colorado and New Mexico; they are vast tidal flat and river 
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Plate 17. — Late Lower Permian paleophysiography. 

Epcirio seas (lotted; oeeans ruled; lands in wavy lines. !Sc*e Plate 15, Map 4, for 
early Permian paleogeogruphy. 

The time of the seas shown on this map (the earlier invasions are in darker .shading) 
is late Lower Permian, but the rising of the mountains eame later. Eastern North 
America, in the Appalachian area, stood higher then than at any subse* incut time. 
Note also the Ancestral Rocky Mountains of ('olorado, and the several domal areas 
in the central Uni ter 1 States (see pp. 553, 503). The medial ridge through fheOum- 
dian Shield is drawn too prominently, and epoirie seas may also have extended 
across the broken-lined area in f ‘alifornia-Sonora. 

The climate was warm arid, and the seas of Uie Groat Plains area left much salt 
and gypsum in their withdrawal (pp. 501, 563). The Permian ice ago came just after 
the time of this map and probably before the Appalachian Mountains had l^eeji com¬ 
pleted (pp. 505-566). (562) 
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deposits of an arid climate, spread eastward into the cpeiric seas that 
came over the continent from the far south (sec PI. 17). 

Salt Beds. In the preceding paragraph attention was directed 
to the red beds of different ages and of vast extent in the southern 
medial region of this country. Such widely spread red formations 
indicate the presence of arid or desert climate, and their evidence is 
strengthened by that of the great salt beds of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Kansas. In the last named state, at Hutchison and Lyons, salt has 
been mined for some years, and the deposits are known to have a 
thickness of between 200 and 400 feet in an area of at least 7000 
square miles. The time of the making of these salt beds was early 
Permian (upper Marion), and their greater extension is at least 
100,000 square miles, making the largest salt area of the world. In 
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Fig. JMS. — Diagram giving a theoretic restoration of the Alps of Now England, and 
in section to show the roots of those mountains. Broken linoA-A shows depths 
to which later cycles of erosion have attained. After Barrell. 


North Europe, the last of the Permian seas also laid down very thick 
red deposits, and in Germany there are tremendous amounts of 
salt and gypsum. 

Appalachian Revolution. —The marked mountain making of the 
Pennsylvanian was continued into the Permian, and culminated with 
the making of the Appalachians, the Ouachitas, and the Ancestral 
Rocky Mountains. Early in Permian times the whole of the Appa¬ 
lachian and Llanorian regions wen* again in the throes of mountain 
making, and with these uplifts, constituting the Appalachian Revo¬ 
lution, the cpeiric seas of early Permian time all vanished from the 
continent. The northeastern half of the Appalachian Mountains 
was then most decidedly in motion. The extent of deformation was 
also greater than at any other time, since the Appalachians extend 
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from beyond Newfoundland to southern Alabama — a distance of 
over 2000 miles — while other mountains continue for 1200 miles 
southwestward across Texas, Chihuahua and Sonora. At the same 
time, all of the domes and axes of the eastern United States were 
accentuated. Finally, North America was completely emergent 
and greater than it is now. 

The crustal instability of Europe during Pennsylvanian and 
Permian times appears to have been as marked as that of North 
America. The Alps of central Europe were reelevated during earlier 
Permian time and toward the close of the period the Urals of Russia 



Fig. 349. — Palcogeography and areas of known glaciation of early Permian time. 
Oceans are ruled, epcirie seas dotted, and places of glaciation lined (vertical lines, 
areas of proved glaciation; horizontal lines, of uncertain glaciation). Note the 
transverse shape and connected condition of the continents of this time. 

were rising. From northern India cast to China, mountains had 
also arisen in late Pennsylvanian times. 

The Appalachian Revolution, beginning in Pennsylvanian and 
culminating in Permian time, was one of the most critical periods 
for the organic world in the earth’s history, and may have been 
the greatest of them all with respect to changing environments. 

Gondwana and Tethys. — There is much evidence of a geologic, 
palcontologic and zoologic character, relating especially to the dis¬ 
tribution of plants and animals since the late Paleozoic, which tends 
to show that brazil was once widely connected with northwestern 
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Africa across what is now the deep Atlantic Ocean. This lost con¬ 
tinent, known as greater Gondwana, was a vast transverse land 
stretching from the northern half of South America across the At¬ 
lantic to Africa and thence across the Indian Ocean to peninsular 
India (see Fig. 349)* It was in existence throughout the Paleozoic. 
One of the chief lines of evidence for it is the occurrence throughout 
the southern hemisphere of the Permian deposits having the Ganga- 
mopteris flora (see p. 566), the seeds of which paleobotanists hold 
could have been so widely distributed only across a continuous land. 

Glacial Climate. — For nearly fifty years geologists have been 
describing unmistakable glacial deposits of Permian age in the con¬ 
tinents of the southern hemisphere, but it is only during the present 
century that their results have been widely accepted. It is now 
known that glacial deposits — glacial clays called tillites -—are of 
wide distribution. 

All of Africa and Madagascar south of 22° and 23°, respectively, 
was covered by ice sheets that at their maximum were between 4000 
and 5000 feet thick. The Transvaal sheet was the most, extensive, 
moving at least 700 miles to the southwest. Eight or nine horizons 
of glacial rock debris derived from floating icebergs occur in South 
Australia above the Coal Measures, some of them 200 feet thick, 
inter I tedded in 2000 feet of marine strata, and in India the very thick 
glacial deposits (Takhir) preceded the Permian submergence. The 
old polished, striated, and grooved ground over which the glaciers 
moved is known in India, Africa and Australia. In North America, 
tillites seemingly of Permian age are known about Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, and striated stones have been reported on Prince Ed¬ 
ward Island; tillites are also known to occur in different places in 
Alaska. For the complete distribution of these glacial deposits, see 
Fig. 349. 

The Permian glacial formations occur mainly on either side of 
the equator from about 20° to 35° north and south latitudes, but 
evidence of this kind is scattering above 35° in north temperate lands. 
The evidence is now unmistakable that toward the close of the 
Lower Permian, most of the lands of the southern hemisphere were 
under the influence of a glacial climate as severe as the polar one 
of recent times, and that, like the latter, the Permian one also hud 
warmer interglacial periods, for coal beds occur associated with the 
glacial deposits in Australia, South Africa and Brazil. 

What brought about this great change in the climate of Permian 
time, and why it was, apparently, mainly restricted to the southern 
hemisphere are as yet unsolved problems. Most geologists look 
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for the explanation in the great derangements of the air and oceanic 
currents brought about by the marked crustal unrest during Pennsyl¬ 
vanian and Permian times. 


Life of the Permian 




The glacial climate and the subsequent long-continued arid con¬ 
ditions in the Permian wrought a mighty change in the life, both of 
the lands and oceans. With the increased cold, there came into 
existence in the southern hemisphere a hardier flora, known as the 
Glossoptcris or Gangamoptcris flora , because of 
the prominence in it of these two plants (see 
Fig. 350). This flora, with its greater abun¬ 
dance of seed plants, appearing at about the 
same time in Africa, Australia, Tasmania, 
southern India and South America, provided 
a different, and probably a better, food for 
the reptiles of the land, and accordingly we 
see a marked evolution among them* These 
land vertebrates, remains of which occur in 
the red beds of eastern Xew Mexico, central 
Oklahoma, and especially in northern Texas, 
arc discussed further in the next chapter. 
Their higher development is held by some 
authorities to be the most important phase 
of the whole progress of evolution, for by the 
close of the Permian we find forms fore¬ 
shadowing the chief groups of the higher verte¬ 
brates of modern times. 

During the Lower Permian a great change 
also took place among the insects, for they 
became not only smaller but more like modern 
forms (see Fig. 351). Judging from the insects 
of Triassic times, we see that those of the later Permian must have 
introduced complete “metamorphosis” (a transformation, as maggot 
to fly, or caterpillar to butterfly) and resting stages, as a result of 
the winters and seasons of drought. 

In the seas there was a great dying out of many kinds of corals, 
braehiopods and trilobitcs, their places being taken by the ammonites 
of the cephalopod group, lobsters (first appearing as fossils in the 
Middle Triassic), and modern molluscs and corals. Just as the 
river fishes of Devonian time had peopled the seas, so now the land 


Fig. 350.—Leaf of the Per¬ 
mian net-veined seed- 
bearing GloiuiojUerix (G. 
indica )♦ From (’mi¬ 

nor’s Elemenle dcr Geol¬ 
ogic. 
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reptiles began to return to this habitat (Mesosaurus), and this early 
adaptation is a prophecy of the many kinds of marine reptiles that 
were to flourish in Mesozoic time. 

The last stand of the known Paleozoic marine life was in extensive 
TethySj the greater Mediterranean, whose rock and organic records 



Fig, 351. - A primitive insert Uhmbana fasciipennis) from the early Permian of 
Kansas, preserving the color pattern, X 2,5. Original at Yale University. 


are found in the eastern Alps and the lands to the east as far as 
tlie Himalayas. In these warm shallow waters of late Permian times 
the descendants of the Upper Carboniferous corals, braehiopods and 
molluscs still swarmed in varied profusion. When the record of 
the marine Triassic begins, however, it shows that a great change 
has taken place, for now nearly all the Paleozoic forms are gone. 
























C HAPTER XXXII 


THE COMING OF LAND LIFE 

All animal life is, in tho last analysis, dependent upon plants for 
its existence, and without land plants it would have been impossible 
for the fishes of the rivers to spread their descendants over the lands 
as the higher vertebrates. Hence, before we can study this very 
significant evolution, we must see how the lands came to be covered 
with vegetation. 

The Rise of Land Plants 

Plants of some kinds now live in all lands up to the highest alti¬ 
tudes and even in the driest of deserts. This, however, has not 
always been so, since we have seen that no land plants are known 
in the ( ambrian and older strata. Land floras, or plant assemblages, 
first appear with the Devonian, and in the Pennsylvanian there is 
revealed to us a most wonderful primitive vegetation, making it 
possible not only for snails, but as well for some water-living arthro¬ 
pods, to adapt themselves to the dry land and become changed into 
insects, thousand-legs and spiders. This migration of animals from 
their original water homes to terrestrial ones began with the scor¬ 
pions, as we have seen, at least as early as the Silurian, followed 
shortly afterward in the Devonian by the amphibians. 

The known land plants of Silurian time are as yet exceedingly 
few and the specimens rattier indistinct. With the Lower Devonian 
we get the first well known forms (Rhynia and Ilornea ), very primi¬ 
tive types, but little more advanced structurally than the seaweeds. 
In the Middle Devonian, plants are present in enough abundance and 
variety for us to speak of floras, and from that time on they advance 
steadily in numbers and diversification. Our concern in this chapter, 
however, is chiefly with the floras of the Pennsylvanian, partly 
because of their significance in the making of the Coal Measures, 
but more particularly because of their part in making possible the 
evolution of the higher vertebrates. 

Pennsylvanian Floras. The coal floras, from which upward of 
three thousand species have been described, are conspicuous for their 
almost world-wide distribution and their luxuriance and abundance. 
Their most striking representatives in number and size were the 
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scale trees, a sort of evergreen unlike anything living. Another 
remarkable group were the gigantic calamitos, living segregated like 
the modern cane brakes and bamboo thickets. The floras also 
included many fern-like forms, both delicate and hardy, some of 
which were climbing in habit, while others grew into majestic tree* 
ferns (Fig. 346). 

Shades of green were the dominant color, and the monotone of 
the verdure was nowhere enlivened by bright flowers. Flowers 
were present, however, but of a low order, insignificant in size and 
doubtless unattractive. Probably more than one-half of the flora 
was spore-bearing (see below) and we may safely regard most of the 
more common plants of the Coal Measures as seedless. Fertilization 
was not yet accomplished through the aid of honey- and pollen¬ 
eating insects as is so general among the living flowering plants of 
the present, hut was brought about by the rains and winds. Among 
these floras the following groups were the most conspicuous. 

Spore-bearing Flowerless Plants. — The more primitive type of 
plants differed from the later ones in reproducing by spores instead 
of seeds. Spores differ from seeds in that while both give rise to 
sexed plants, in the case of the latter these sexed plants again produce 
seeds directly, while the sexed plants of the former are short-lived 
and give rise to sexless, long-lived plants that in turn bear the spams. 
In other words, the spore plants are said to have an alternation of 
generations/ 1 while the seed plants have direct development. 

Among the spore-bearing plants, primitive ferns arc not common 
as fossils until the Pennsylvanian, when many species of the smaller 
herbaceous kinds occur, associated with the tree-ferns, some of which 
attained a height of AO feed. It was these ferns that gave rise to the 
later seed-bearing kinds. 

Among living plants there is a small group of forms having a very 
wide distribution and popularly known as rushes. As a rule they 
are small plants, less than IS inches tn.ll. The Pennsylvanian floras 
had a great variety of ancient rushes, the largest of which are (‘ailed 
ealamites (see Fig. 346). They were prolific plants and sometimes 
attained a diameter of 12 inches and a length of more than 30 feet. 
In them the wood cylinder was far thicker than in living rushes. 

Still a third group are the lyropods, very widely distributed, 
primitive, herb-like, evergreen plants known as ground pines and 
club mosses. In the Paleozoic, similar forms were the dominant 
plants, but reached gigantic proportions; they are known as scale 
and seal trees because of their scale-like appearance, due to the leaf- 
bases on the trunks and branches (see Figs. 341, 346). 
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Seed-bearing Plants. Restricted to the Paleozoic are many 
plants having all the appearance of being true ferns, but bearing 
seeds instead of spores (see Fig. 346). These are the pteridosperms. 
Their development of flower into seed was a great forward step in t he 
evolution of the plant world, and became the dominant feature of 
later floras. 

Other Paleozoic seed plants were the cordaites, trees not unlike 
modern pines or conifers. They did not live in swamps, as did the 
previously mentioned groups, but on the higher ground. Out of 
the cordaites came the modern pines. 

The Rise of Land 1 ’ertcbrales 

Fishes. — The fishes probably arose in fish-like ancestors, possibly 
the gilled lancelets somet imes spoken of as “ t he prophecy of a fish/’ 
These in turn may have originated in some of the marine annelids. 
The lancelets of the ancient seas are thought to have spread into 
the rivers after they had become peopled with water-living plants, 
and, feeding upon these, to have gradually developed into tiny 
sharks, tlit' acanthodians. Hut the rivers are continuous habitats 
only in wet climates, and in semiarid regions they often dry away, 
and so destroy all of their life. In such evanescent waters tin* acan¬ 
thodians arc believed to have learned how to tide over the dry 
seasons by hibernating in wet sands and gulping in air. We will 
return to this subject later in the chapter. 

Fishes are back-boned animals, the first markedly successful class 
of vertebrates. They are as well adapted to the water as the hints 
are to the air. Their body temperature is about that of the water 
in which they live, wherefore they arc said to be cold-blooded, and 
they have gills on each side of the head for oxygenating the blood. 
Their principal organ of locomotion is the powerful tail fin. "Phis 
is assisted by paired fins, of which the forward pair are known as the 
pectoral fins and the rear ones as the pelvic fins. It is out of these 
fins, or limbs, that the fore and hind legs of the higher vertebrates 
arise. An air-bladder is generally present; this may serve as a float, 
but in certain forms has been modified into a cellular sac which acts 
as a lung and assists the gills in respiration. As will be shown later, 
it is this cellular sac that has the possibility of modification into 
lungs in the amphibians. 

The oldest known “ vertebrates ” are the small “ winged fishes ” 
(ostraeoderms) (see PL 13, Figs. 1, 2), beginning in the Ohamplainian 
and vanishing with the Devonian. What their relationship was to 
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the true fishes Is unknown* Externally they were bom-sldimed, and 
they were devoid of paired fins, since the anterior (t wings ” are riot 
believed to be the homologues of the anterior pah' of fins in true 
fishes. 

Unmistakable fishes are the gristle fishes or sharks (elasmobranch$D, 
and of these the oldest and most primitive are the small spinous 
forms (acanthodians) appearing in the Silurian and vanishing with 
the Permian (PI. 13, Fig* 3). Out of them probably arose the ganoids 
of Devonian time, fishes whose scales were thick and bony and covered 
with bright enamel* This stock, remaining continuously in the 
water, gave rise to the dominant bony fishes of to-day. Out of Its 
more primitive branch, however, the air-breathing Crossoptervgii, 
came the primitive transition animals developing into amphibians 
through (banging the air bladder Into lungs and the paired litis into 
limbs (see below)* All of this took place before the Upper Devonian, 
since in this epoch there is evidence that primitive amphibians were 
already present ( Thinopus, sec Fig* 340)* 

Evolution of Lungs. — In order to be able to live out of water, 
and sn survive periods of drought, it became necessary for the fishes 
to develop a means of breathing air, since their normal breathing 
organs, the gills, arc adapted for extracting oxygen from t he water but 
not for taking It directly from the atmosphere* This they did by a 
modification of the air bladder from a hydrostatic organ into a lung. 
The great range of modification of the air bladder shows it to be of 
extremely ancient origin, and its incipient condition is possibly 
shown by a pair of pouch-like out-growths of the pharynx, or throat 
cavity, in the sharks* Stagnation of the water and a loss of the free 
oxygen would bring the fishes to the surface to gulp down air, and 
such pouches, if supplied with blood-vessels, would serve in a very 
rudimentary way to aid in aerating the blood* A premium placed 
by the environment upon such structures would, it is thought, 
stimulate their development to the condition seen in the modern 
lung-fishes* 

Animals living in permanent bodies of water have no need to 
breathe? the air, and it is, therefore, held that the stimulus for such 
an alteration could have arisen only where the water periodically 
failed the animals. Just as we have arid regions to-day, so similar 
land climates existed during all of geologic time* Under such 
climates, bodies of water come and go according to the season of 
rain and drought, and hence various methods are resorted to by the 
animals to maintain their kind or themselves over the period of 
drought. During the arid season the struggle for existence is severe, 
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not only because of the abnormal crowding of the individuals into 
constantly diminishing spaces and the reduction in the amount 
of available food, but even more so because of the increasingly saline 
and bitter character of the water. It is thought that under the 
stimulus of these changes, gill-breathing fishes first adapted them¬ 
selves to burrowing in the sand. Tims protected In water and mud 
holes, there was for a time moisture to pass over the gills, but under 
stick environments life was very precarious and in the struggle most 
of the individuals were destroyed. After innumerable failures in 
their efforts to gulp the air into ihe pharynx, efforts lasting through 
long geologic time, the ganoids and lung-fishes were gradually de¬ 
veloped and perfected, their first appearance being in earliest De¬ 
vonian time. 

Amphibians. - As we have seen, the first air-breathing vertebrates 
came out on the dry land as early as the early Devonian, They 
were, however, still more or less addicted to water habitats, and their 
living representatives have never learned to lead an active life on 
the dry land. Despite their newly acquired ability to breathe air 
and even to hobble about on land in search of new water holes, It 
was only in the waters that they could lay their eggs and successfully 
rear their young* This dual mode of living led to the evolution of 
the next highest group, the Amphibia, as we may see reflected in the 
development of living frogs, whose eggs develop into little, fish-like, 
gilt-breathing pdHiwogs that gradually change into lung-breathing, 
four-legged adults (see Fig. 352). 

Frogs, newts, sirens, mud-puppies and land salamanders are types 
of living amphibians (PL IS). They are all cold-blooded, like the 
fishes. The class name Amphibia means living a double life , and 
has reference to their habit of living both on the land and in the fresh 
waters. Some of them, however, live entirely in the water, and, as 
a rule, all amphibians in their younger stages are wholly restricted 
to tliis element. 

All Amphibia in their youth are provided with two or three pairs 
of external frills or internal ones with external gill-clefts, soft feathery 
outgrowths situated at the back part of the head and rich in blood¬ 
vessels (see PL 18, Fig. 2). Such gills are also present in the lung- 
fishes, and in the sirens and mud-puppies they may persist throughout 
life, though this condition is rather exceptional. In the salamanders 
of the laud, and in all of the tailless .Amphibia (frogs, etc.), the gills 
disappear and adult respiration is carried on wholly by lungs, as in 
tl i e h i gl i er verteb rat es. 

The first vertebrates having legs with toes appeared in the De- 
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voniam They are known as Stegocephalia (sec PI. 18, Fig. 4, 
and Text Fig* 346), a name which lias reference to their covered 
or armored head; this head covering was inherited from their fish 
forebears, and it at once distinguishes the Paleozoic and Triassic 
amphibians from all living ones* II was in turn transmitted to the 
most primitive reptiles, the Cotylosauria (see p. 575), 

In all well preserved Stegocephalia, the skulls were pierced not 
only by the large lateral orbits in which the paired eyes were situated, 
and by the pah of anterior nasal openings, but also by a single small 
orifice through the bone over the brain. This aperture is of great 
interest, for in it was situated a third eye known as the pineal eye , 



Fig. 352* — Development of the frog (Ratm lempnraria)* -h eggs, greatly enlarged; 
fi, Old polo or polliwog, with two pairs of gills; (tadpole with first indication of 
hind legs; /), older tadpole; E, tadpole with 6olh pairs of legs free; E, O, .stages 
in which the tail is resnrlxal. Undrawn from Leuekart’s wall charts. 

Such an opening is also found in many fossil and some living reptiles 
(Hphcnorlon) f and the organ it contains is a vestigial one whose 
ancestry can be traced back at least to Pennsylvanian time. The 
rudiments of this eye are present in the brain of all living vertebrates, 
including mam 

The amphibian fauna of the coal swamps of the Pennsylvanian was 
a highly varied 'group of land animals, ranging in size from less than 
2 inches in length to as large as an adult Florida alligator* Most of 
them, however, were small creatures related to the living salamanders, 
but, being more primitive, are known as hranchiosaurs and micro- 
saurs (Fig. 346). They were rather sluggish animals, living about 
or in the water* 




















Fig. 1, mud-puppy, Necturm maculalus; 2, salamander, Siren lacertina; 3 t tadpole- 
like stcgoccphalian, Br anchiosaurus ; 4, stegocephLilian, TrmialQps miikri; 5, Coco px 
aspidephorus; 0, Cosed hroilii; 7, LimnOsceHs paludix; h> r Qpkiacttdun mints; b, I>m- 
spar actus zenos. 
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Reptiles. In all of the vertebrates so far studied —fishes and 
amphibia ns —- we have seen that the habitat is either wholly in the 
water, or that at. the very least the small eggs are there laid and 
fertilized, and that the young are also born and spend the days of 
their youth in this element* All of the higher vertebrates remove 
themselves more and more from this habitat, and none are developed 
in it directly from 1 ho egg. In other words, the reptiles, as a rule, 
are oviparous, laying large eggs like those of birds and provided with 
a more or less great quantity of food (yolk), and these eggs are fer¬ 
tilized before they are laid upon the land, where they hatch under 
the warmth of the sun. This is the most important and fundamental 
difference between the lower vertebrates, the fishes and amphibians, 
on the one hand, and the higher vertebrates, the reptiles, birds and 
mammals, on the other. 

All of the living animals known as turtles and tortoises, lizards 
and snakes, alligators and crocodiles, belong to the class Reptllia. 
The word reptile means creeping or crawling^ and has reference 
to an animal that goes on its belly like the snake, or moves with 
difficulty on short sprawling legs, like the alligator. There are, 
however, many reptiles that are in no sense creeping and crawling 
animals, as, for instance, many of the fleet-footed lizards, certain of 
the medieval dinosaurs with their pillar-like legs, and the winged 
pterodactyls. 

All living reptiles are cold-blooded animals like the two lower 
classes of vertebrates, and their skin is never soft but always more 
or less hardened by horny or bony material that occurs more often 
as scales than as armor plate. Each animal has a pair of lungs, but 
in the elongated snakes the left lung is rudimentary and almost 
lost. 

In the snakes and In some lizards, legs are either wholly absent 
or mere vestiges I juried in the flesh. 

Most of the Pennsylvanian and early Permian reptiles were 
plump, sluggish, more or less sprawling animals, basking often on 
the land in the hot sum In many ways they still resembled the 
stegocephalians, their associates, but hatl a marked tendency toward 
a reduction in the size of the skull and toward loss of body armor. 
In all the forms the feet terminated in five fingers or toes, and few 
appear to have been swift of foot. 

The most primitive reptiles are the Cotylosauria (PI. 18, Fig. 7). 
This order, as seen in Limnoscelis, may well have been the central 
stock out of which evolved directly or indirectly the lizards, alli¬ 
gators and dinosaurs. 
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In the Permian and Triassic of Africa and North America are 
found reptiles of the order Theriodontia (meaning wild beast), so 
named because the teeth are of the carnivorous type. They were 
active and lizard-like, ranging in size from small forms to those us 



Fig, 353, — A theriudont reptile *kn!l f about 4 inches long, from the Triassie of South 
Africa, showing primitive mammalian type of teeth. After Broom. 

large as a tiger. They are of great interest because the African forms 
arc regarded as having given rise to the lowest or egg-laying mammals, 
while in the American forms originated the higher reptiles. Their 
teeth were differentiated and localized, as in mammals, into incisors, 
canines and molars (see Fig. 353). 
















CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE BEGINNING OF MESOZOIC TIME: THE TRIASSIC PERIOD 

To the founders of Geology the Mesozoic rocks were known as 
(he i£ Secondary ” formations, situated above their Primary (Paleo¬ 
zoic and older eras) and beneath their Tertiary (Ccnozoie). To 
them, the Mesozoic was, therefore, the middle or medieval time of 
the earth’s history, and they selected a name meaning medieval 
life to express that idea. It is now well known that the Mesosoic 
formations are far from holding the middle time of geologic history, 
but the life known to geologists is medieval in character and it is 
in this sense that the term is used. 

The Mesozoic era, though of very long duration, was only one 
half as long as the Paleozoic, or even less, but it was twice as long 
as the Cenozoic* It is divided into three periods; the Triassic, so- 
called from its threefold development in Germany and the Alps; 
the Jurassic, named from the Jura Mountains; and the Chalk or 
Cretaceous. 

The Mesozoic has long been called the u Age of Reptiles,” because 
its dominant animals belonged to that class; £f t hey filled all the roles 
now taken by birds and mammals, they covered the land with 
gigantic herbivorous and carnivorous forms, they swarmed in the 
sen, and, as literal dragons, they dominated the air ,J (Scott)* The 
mentality of the Mesozoic Reptilia was always of a low order, but 
out of them in the Triassic arose the small reptilian, and egg-laying 
mammals, and from another stock came the reptilian birds. 

Among the marine invertebrates, none were more significant of 
Mesozoic time than the cephalopod group known as the ammonites, 
to be further described in the Jurassic chapter. The forms living 
in the Permian gave rise to a wonderful evolution in the Triassic, 
but were almost exterminated at the close of this period; another 
rapid evolution took place in the Jurassic, with the Lower Cretaceous 
they began to show decline, and before the close of the Mesozoic 
they had disappeared. 

The floras had also undergone great changes, since all of the more 
significant spore-bearing plants of the Paleozoic were practically 
gone. The older seed-bearing plants had given rise to a medieval 
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flora composed of conifers, maidenhair trees (gingkos) and cycads 
in greatest variety. With the Lower Cretaceous there rose into 
ascendency the modern flowering plants, and with them the modern 
insects (beetles, flies, butterflies, bees, wasps). 

The Triassic Period 

Probably the most striking thing about the North American 
Triassic, and the Jurassic as well, was the emergent condition of 
the continent. The only flooding by the oceans was along the 
western part of North America by the Pacific, and in Mexico by the 
Gulf. Because of this emergent condition, desert climates pre¬ 
vailed, and the geologic record, therefore, consists largely of coarse, 
red, fresh-water deposits, with scattering fossil plants and bones of 
reptiles. Along the Pacific side of tlie continent, however, there arc 
wide-spread marine formations with coral-reef limestones. In these 
marine deposits, which are usually very thick, there are vast amounts 
of volcanic ash and lavas, attesting to an abundance of volcanoes 
from California far into Alaska. Lavas also flowed widely in the 
fault-troughs of eastern North America from Nova Scotia to Virginia. 

The Triassic of North America is thus displayed under four differ¬ 
ent regional sedimentary and faunal phases: (1) Atlantic border 
intermontane continental, (2) western Cordilleran desert and fresh¬ 
water, (3) Mexico marine, and (4) Pacific coast marine, which we 
shall study in the order named. 

Atlantic Border. — The term Newark, taken from the city of that 
name in northern New Jersey, has been given to the red sandstones 
found upon the Piedmont Plateau. Beginning with about Middle 
Triassic time, the several regions of Newark sedimentation Nova 
Scotia, Connecticut, and New Jersey to North Carolina began to 
fault along one side, and certain narrow but long areas began to 
subside as troughs, while the adjacent spaces stood firm as unmoved 
blocks, or actually rose. In this way the median arch and the lateral 
highlands wore reelevated from time to time, and their eroded 
material was moved by the rains and wind into the subsiding valleys. 
Such major fault lines occur along the eastern side of the Connecticut 
valley (here the final displacement was about 2 miles), and others 
are known in the western parts of the Triassic areas of Maryland, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and in Nova Scotia as well. In this 
way the constantly rejuvenated highlands were subjected to quick 
erosion, and into the sinking valleys on the sides of the highlands the 
aggrading waters brought down vast amounts of sediment, the 


















present Triassic formations. In the Connecticut valley there are 
from 10,000 to 13,000 feet of continental deposits (Fig. 354), in New 
Jersey and in southeastern Pennsylvania the maximum thickness is 
said to be over 20,000 feet. Southward these deposits thin rapidly, 
and to the west of Richmond, Virginia, they are about 2500 feet 
thick, with 3000 feet 
North Carolina. 

From northern Virginia to 
Nova Scotia the Newark 
sam 1st ones and mudstones 
are prevailingly red in color 
and consist almost through¬ 
out of conglomerates, sand¬ 
stones and shales. All of 
the material is poorly washed 
or assorted, and in most 
places is a heterogeneous 
mass of detri tails, with the 
greater part of the conglom¬ 
erates and coarser sandstones 
situated near the fault scarps 
whence they came. The 
sediments are much cross- 
bedded, abundantly sun- 
cracked, rain-pitted (Fig. 

358), and rippled, with the 
feldspars undecomposed; 
they are the erosion mate¬ 
ria! of a high land of crys¬ 
talline rocks, deposited in a 
semiarid desert with hot 
summers and possibly cold 
winters. The bulk of the 

material is from igneous and metamorphic formations of eastern 
Appalachis. 

In the bp per Triassic areas of Virginia and North Carolina there 
is much black slate with decidedly local bituminous or humic coals, 
and rarely a zone of black-band iron-ore. The coal beds vary in 
thickness from a few feet to 13 and even 26 feet. Plants arc common 
here. These dark deposits with coal swamps show that the climate 
was not always and everywhere semiarid, but that locally there were 
humid climates, with swamps. 



Fig. 354, — Triassic cuntmontul deposits (ruled 
areais) and igneous rocks (solid black) of the 
Connecticut valley. tL S, GcoL Surv. 
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Nowhere have the Newark strata yielded a single marine fossil, 
all of the recovered organisms being those of the land (plants and 
vertebrates) and of fresh waters (fishes, bivalves). Actual remains 
of plants and animals are always rare in red desert deposits, and 
the common organic evidence, therefore, consists here of footprints 
made chiefly by dinosaurs (see Fig. 358). 

In all of the Newark areas from Nova Scotia to North Carolina 
are found igneous rocks that in the lower strata occur as intruded 
sheets and dikes of trap (diabase), and higher up are extruded sheets 
of basaltic lavas in thicknesses up to 000 feet (Fig. 354). Those 
are seen to best advantage along the Hudson River of New Jersey, 
where they make the well known Palisades, whose vertical walls of 
columnar rock exhibit the edge of a great intruded sheet of diabase. 
The molten material welled up repeatedly toward the close of Newark 
time through fissures situated in the deepest parts of the subsiding 
areas and near the great faults. 

Palisade Disturbance. — At the close of the deposition of the 
Newark series, crustal deformation again set in, apparently on a 
considerable scale, from Nova Scotia to South Carolina, and this 
makes a natural boundary between the Triassic and Jurassic. Every¬ 
where this new area of deformation lay east of the Appalachian 
foldings, whose trends the Palisade Mountains nevertheless closely 
followed. The former mountains had been folded and overthrust 
to the west, but now the surface was elevated and torn apart, result¬ 
ing in numberless fractures and faults (tensional) of varying magni¬ 
tude, and moving the strata in each basin into a series of monoclinal 
blocks, that is, all tilted in the same direction. As a result there 
were formed chains of block mountains, the Palisade mountains 
of Dana; this deformation has been called the Palisade Disturbance. 

Cordilleran Region.—A second area of Triassic fresh-water 
deposits lies in the Cordilleran region. Throughout the Rocky 
Mountains south of the Canadian border, but more especially from 
Wyoming into western Texas, and in northern New Mexico and 
Arizona, occurs a series of red or variegated sandy shales and cross- 
bedded sandstones, with zones of gypsum sometimes 40 feet thick, 
that lie over the eroded surfaces of the older formations, and com¬ 
monly on similar red beds of Permian or Pennsylvanian age. Over 
a large part of the area the basal conglomerate (Shinarump), is the 
preserved floor of a desert. These Triassic formations belong to 
the later portion of the period. 

The fossils of these Upper Triassic red beds are scanty indeed, 
although in many places occur bones of amphibia (Stegocephalia), 



















I ig, 355, — Restoration of the Upper Trias sic {Toeoclile-like- reptile Myxt riosuch- u s. 
The plants are rushes and cycads (upper left-hand corner). After' WillWton, 
from his Water Reptiles. 


Cmdillerie geosyncline a. northwest and south-southeast trending 
trough, the Pacific geosyndine, which opened out into the Pacific 
across northern California and southern Oregon; and again in south¬ 
eastern Alaska. The southern portion of this trough was the Cali¬ 
fornio sea, which persisted all through the Mesozoic. To the west 
of the trough there lay a foreland, nearly all of which has since gone 
into the depths of the Pacific; leaving the Coast Range as its only 
remnant (see PI. 10). 

The sequence of Triassic formations and faunas of the Californio 
sea is unusually complete, and compares favorably with that of most 
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but mainly of rept iles of the ancient crocodile type (Mysiriosuchus } 
Fig. 355). Frequently is found drifted wood that is now agatized; 
In the Petrified Forest of Arizona, near Flagstaff, this is exceedingly 
common. 

Mexico,—In central Mexico there is marine Triassic with fossils 
that show linkage with the Mediterranean. We will have more to 
say of this seaway in later chapters. 

Pacific Border, — Coming now to the greatest development of 
marine Triassic in this country, it is evident that beginning in the 
late Paleozoic there developed out of the western portion of the 
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Plate IH. — Palcogeography of Trinssir time. 

Epeiric son? dotted; oceans ruled. Desert and semiarid depicts either cross-ruled 
„ r solid blank (along Atlantic piedmont). Voir ante regions indicated hy crosses. 

Note the absence of the Appalaeliic geosyncline, and that the marine areas arc m 
the Cordillerie and Mexican regions* 
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other regions of marine sedimentation; the deposits are usually 
calcareous and fairly thick (about 4000 feet). The normal marine 
waters in early Triassic time spread across California, Nevada and 
Oregon into Idaho and Utah, and possibly even into central Wyo¬ 
ming, but before Middle Triassic time this sea withdrew more and 
more to the westward. 

In the Middle Trlassic there also appeared a wide and long trough 
throughout British Columbia, which in Upper Triassic time extended 
far to the north into Alaska and south into Washington and Montana. 
Tliis was the British Columbia sea of the Pacific geosyndino, persist¬ 
ing into late Cretaceous time. 

Along the Pacific border of British Columbia, from Vancouver 
north to Alaska, the Upper Tnassic alone is present, and it increases 
to very great thicknesses (13,000 feet). The significant feature hero 
is that nine-tenths of the rocks are lavas and ashes, largely the 
material of submarine eruptions (see PL 19)4 

These western interbedded marine and volcanic deposits un¬ 
doubtedly extended eastward to the Rocky Mountains, where Upper 
Triassic strata and faunas occur all the way from Alaska south 
into Washington. In tile coastal mountains of British Columbia, 
they have been eroded away from above the granitic bathyliths that 
rose into high mountains beneath them toward the close of Jurassic 
time. 

Life of the Triassic 

The Triassic seas swarmed with ammonites in great variety, and 
some of the species spread widely throughout the world (PI. 20), 
They were not only the most beautiful and characteristic animals 
of the Mesozoic seas, but also the highest expression of invertebrate 
evolution in agility and in predaceous and scavenging ability. 

In the Upper Triassic appeared the modern reef-building corals 
(Jlexacoralla), which built limestones in Tetliys up to 4000 feet 
thick, while reefs are known elsewhere with many identical species, 
as in the Himalayas and in the eastern Pacific from California to 
Alaska. The modern echinids and lobsters also began to stand out 
at this time, but were not markedly conspicuous until later. Tethys 
and the Pacific were the main centers of marine invertebrate evolu¬ 
tion. 

Some of the early fresh-water vertebrates, as we have seen in 
previous chapters, were forced by stress climates to adapt themselves 
to the land, and attained this habitat only after a very long struggle. 
Now that the reptiles were firmly established on the land, however, 
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Fig. 1, PnemLo?non oi in mthcirculwiv;; 12, Daovfllfa ththiai 3 f Atrartitrx htirr-kharfitip 
4 mid 5. Ano&rite# tttcrki; 6 arid 7, Trofrifr* xttfthyUd&U?; 8 I0 f Joan/sit*;-- n< radututx; 
1L mi id !2 t -V/<y 'koeercis graritifatix; 13 and 14 T (IfttmtoUx'zrQS-rus.wfti; l~* t r fruptf/ftut rite# 
rothpleizi; 16 , Sagcceras gabbi. After J. P. Smith, from the U. S, Geological Survey- 
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we see some stocks of them going back again to the water, not only 
intermittently to the rivers and kikes, but permanently into the seas 
and oceans, where there is always a more abundant animal food 
than is usually the case on the land. Dolphin-like reptiles, 
the ichthyosaurs, were abundant in the later Triassie, and long- 
necked, turtle-like reptiles, the plesiosaurs, also had their start at 
this time. More will be said of these groups in a later chapter. 
Here again we see the wonderful extent to which organisms can 
adapt themselves, for limbs have been changed from walking legs to 
swimming paddies, and the egg- 
laying method of rearing the young 
has been altered to that in which 
the young arc born alive (vivipa¬ 
rous development). 

The known Triassie floras are 
small, with the best representation 
in Virginia. Practically all the 
known plants are of Upper Triassie 
time. Of the Paleozoic genera, 
nearly all had disappeared, and we 
have in their stead rushes (sec Fig. 

355), many of them large, ferns 
(see Fig, 356), including tree-ferns, 
and cycads and conifers, in many 
genera whose representatives now 
live in tropical and subtropical 
regions. The evergreen trees were 
dominant in the forests and were 
as tall as the conifer woods of to¬ 
day. 

In the modern warm-climate 
floras, the living cycads (Figs. 318, 

355, 357) are the remainders of a once more diversified group. So 
dominant were they in the floras of the earlier half of the Mesozoic 
era. that this time is also called the Age of Cycads. 

The Triassie vertebrates of the land were very varied and of great 
interest, exhibiting much structural and adaptive progression over 
their late Paleozoic ancestors. Among the amphibia, the stego- 
cephalians attained their culmination in number, variety and size. 
Progress was, however, especially marked among the Kept ilia as 
a class, and specifically among the active dinosaurs. These strange 
reptiles, to be described in the next chapter, were the lords of the 
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Fig. &g| — Giant broad-leaved Trias- 
sic fern. Macrotecniopteris magni- 
folku IL S Gcol. Surv. 
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Fig, 357.— Living eyeads in the New York Botanical Harden in IllOS, Plants of 
this kind were eonimon in Triasaie and Jurassic times. 


Fig. 358. — Slab of Trkssie sandstone, fi by 3*5 feet, pitted by rain, A large dinosaur 
(Steropoidf* diverms) walked over the muddy ground before the shower, and a 
niueh smaller one (ATgoidea ndrdmu&) afterward, Peabody Museum, Yale 
University. 
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land, and they were present in great variety and in great size; in 
fact, Home, known by their footprints alone, must have been larger 
than elephants (Mg. 358). By the Upper Triassic they had become 
adapted to all the land habitats* 



Fig. 359* — Lower jsiws of reptilian mammals from the Triassic of Virginia, 

*4, Dromatherium, X 2; B, Micraconodon, x 3. After II* P* Osborn. 

From the evolutionary viewpoint, the most interesting Triassic 
remains are the lower jaws of diminutive reptilian mammals, found 
in Virginia and Europe (Fig* 359)* Mammals are the most highly 
organized animals, but these, their earliest known representatives, 
were very small, and, like their reptilian forebears, low in mentality, 
giving little promise of being the future conquerors of the world. 









CHAPTER XXXIV 


LAND REPTILES AND TOOTHED BIRDS OF MEDIEVAL TIME 

Dinosaurs 

Bird-like tracks on the red sandstones of Upper Triassic age have 
long been known in the quarries of the Connecticut valley (see Fig. 
358). Some of these tracks are but an inch long, and others about 2 
feet. Many of them are so like those made by three-toed birds that 
the geologists of the first half of the past century regarded them as 
made by birds. Now, however, they are known to have been made 
by reptiles, and chiefly by dinosaurs, which ran on their hind legs 
as do the birds. The last of the dinosaurs dual out with the Creta¬ 
ceous. 

The Mesozoic lands were so dominantly under the control of these 
a terrible reptiles” or dinosaurs, so named by Sir Richard Owen, 



Fig. 300. — Restorations of the largest known carnivorous “kinje-tymnt" dinosmir, 
Tyrannosaurus n.r, and of homed herbivorous dumsaars (Trir.<rattans), from the 
Jute Cretaceous of Wyoming, After H. I 1 - Osbofn and C. \\ T Gilioore. 


that the era is usually referred to as the Age of Reptiles. The 
dinosaurs were the most extraordinary animals the world has ever 
seen, as diversified in form and size as are the living mammals. 
Probably all were egg-layers. Among them were huge beasts of 
prey with bird-like feet and eaglc-Iiko daws, running on their hind 
legs after the fashion of ostriches (Fig. 360); associated wit li these 
were other bipedal dinosaurs, but of sluggish habits and with duck¬ 
billed muzzles, feeding on the 'vegetation of the swamps and water 
places; hugest of all were the sauropods (see Fig. 361), vegetarians 
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walking on all fours, with more or less pillar-like legs, long snake-like 
necks, long kills, and a brain weighing less than a pound to govern 
a body with a weight of about 40 tons and a length of 00 to 80 feet. 

Most curious of all, however, were the armored types, covered 
with plates and spines ; these were also plant-feeders and quadrupedal 
in gait (Fig. 363). Finally, toward the dose of the medieval era 
I here appeared a very diversified horde of large rhino-like forms 
known as the ceratopsians (Fig. 360). It is these many kinds of 
strange medieval brutes that we are to study in this chapter. 

The Carnivorous Theropoda. The primitive light-bodied, long- 
]locked, and long-tailed type of dinosaur, of carnivorous diet, occurs 
for the first time in the Upper Trlassie sandstones of the Connecticut 
valley. This animal is known as Anchimtirus ( <e near-lizard ”), 
Out of this type developed the later flesh-eating forms, all of which 
were also bipedal in locomotion, with their greatest variety in Jurassic 
time. Their Fore limbs were often absurdly small in proportion to 
those behind and were used for catching, holding and tearing the 
prey. The hind limbs were long and powerful, the larger bones 
hollow as in other active beasts of prey, and the feet were bird-like. 
The claws were long, curved and sharp like those of eagles, hence the 
name Theropoda, which means beast-footed. The teeth were sharp, 
slightly curved and dagger-like, often with senate cutring edges to 
add to their terribleness. No fiercer biting head was ever evolved 
than that of the king-tyrant saurian, Tijmrmomurus rex (Fig. 360), 
of the latest Cretaceous of Montana and Wyoming in respect to 
speed, ferocity and bodily size, the most “ destructive life engine ever 
evolved.” In size the Theropoda ranged from several feet long, 
measured along the back, to 47 feet in Tymniiosaurusj with a height 
in the latter of LS to 20 feet, and a weight exceeding that of the 
elephant. The skin in the Theropoda was probably naked, at least 
it was not defensively armored, though in some cases there may have 
been scales as in snakes. 

The Giant Sauropoda. — The sauropods ( u reptile-footed ■*) were 
ponderous animals and heavy of foot. They attained a world-wide 
distribution, being best known in the late Jurassic of North America 
and East Africa, and In late Cretaceous beds in the United States 
and western Argentina* The greatest of these was Gigontosaunis 
of East Africa, the largest land animal known, with a length of 
some 80 feet, 36 feet of which was neck, and a live weight of some¬ 
thing like 40 tons. In this form alone the fore limbs were longer 
t ha n 11 ic rear ones. The American Brontosaurus ( t( thunder saurian,” 
Fig. 361) was about 65 feet in length, but heavier in construction, 
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weighing some 37 tons. It also had a long tapering neck and tail. 
The brontosaurs are thought to have li ved for the most part in swamps 
of river valleys (Rocky Mountains) and in fresh-water Marshes along 
the sea-shore (Africa), detaching the swamp plants with the claws 
and swallowing them without mastication. 

DipMocua (so named from the vertebras, which are double- 
beamed) was lighter in built 1 though long and slender, with 10 of its 
80 feet of length taken up by a whiplash-like tail of unknown use. 



Fig, 30 F — - Restoration cjF the gigantic- late Juniftair* smiropod (limuHLur, Brontosaurwt, 
of Wyoming. Weight of animal, uIhjiiI 3S tony. After' H. F. Osborn. 


The ponderous .size must have given it a certain immunity from at¬ 
tack, while its chosen haunts kept it out of competition with fiercer 
kin* 

The Bipedal Herbivorous Grnithopoda (see Fig. 362)* The 
Ornithopoda (" £ bird-footed v? ) had no front lectin but the muzzles 
terminated in a horny sheath, making a beak as in ducks or turtles. 
These forms lived for the most part in water* where they cropped the 
plants with the sharp edges of their toothless beaks* In the back 
part of the jaws were wonderful magazines of teeth, long in ^capieipire, 
and superimposed several deep, with which they ground ftW food 
plants before swallowing them. When these teeth were odrufil^F'lp 
worn away through grinding at the top, new ones came upborn be¬ 
ne at 1 1 1 o take 11 te i r places * , ' l, » 1 1 f ' 
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The haul legs of the bipedal herbivorous dinosaurs were large and 
powerful, and on land were the essential means of locomotion. Their 



Pig* 362. — Restorfttfrms of "duck-bUr’ dinosaurs of the la to Cretaceous of Alberta, 
Canada. A, typical 14 duck-bilk” Traci union; B, bonded lH duck-bilk” ftorytho- 
mums; (\ created " duck-bill/' Krtfasaurus. After Brown and Decked from 
Osborn. 

hands were webbed, and used for paddling, and the long tail was 
flattened and served to scull about in the water as do the alligators. 
The duck-bill mouth is further evidence that they dwelt much in 
water. 

The Armored Stego- 
sauria (see Fig. 3(>3). —- 
In Jurassic time there de¬ 
veloped out of the duck¬ 
billed forms a most bizarre 
stock of heavy - limbed 
quadrupeda 1 animals, 
browsing on leaves and 
twigs. These were the 
plated and armored types. 

Their habitat appears to 
1 1 a ve been c< >m pU v t e 1 y away 
from the water on the dry 
land, where they were sub¬ 
ject to the attacks of their carnivorous colleagues, hence the neces¬ 
sity of a protective armor. They returned to the ancestral loco¬ 
motion on all fours, and specialized in the production of an elaborate 
series of bony outgrowths of the skin. 



Fig. 303. Restoration of an armored herbivorous 
dinosaur, Stagomurux, from the late Jurassic 
of Wyoming, Weight of ;m im.uk about 10 
tons. After 0. W. Gilmore. 
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In Stegosaurus (“ covered saurian/ 1 see Fig, 363) the almost 
impregnable armor consisted of a double row of variously large bony 
plates ranging down the back from the head to near the end of the 
lashing tail, there to be replaced by two or more pairs of long sharp 
spines, making the tail a “huge battle mace/* All of these bony 
outgrowths were provided with horny sheaths* Over the hip area 
the plates were more than 2 feet high, 30 inches long, and 4 inches 
thick at the base. The tail spines attained to a length of about 2 feet. 
In the skin were other bony nodules. Doubtless when the stegosaurs 
were attacked, they drew their head and limbs under the body as do 
the armadillos and porcupines, and for protection against their ene¬ 
mies relied upon their dorsal armature, aided by rapid lateral mot ions 
of the great tail with it s series of spines. They died out during the 
Cretaceous, and appear to have been rest ricted to North America. 

In this form the small size of the brain in proportion tn the body 
weight, which is characteristic of the dinosaurs in general, is especially 
noticeable, the brain weighing hut 2 \ ounces as against fifty times 
that weight in the elephant of lesser bulk. 

The Horned Ceratopsia. Probably the most interesting of all 
dinosaurs are the horned types, “strictly American products,” first 
discovered in Wyoming and Colorado. These horned forms are 
characterized by the hugeness of the heads, in contrast to the com¬ 
paratively small ones in other dinosaurs. The first form discovered 
was called Ceratops (“ horned face ”), and this has given the name 1o 
the group. They looked somewhat like rhinoceroses. The body 
was usually very large, barrel-shaped, with four short but stout legs. 
The tail was massive, but relatively short. The heads were wide and 
long, being drawn out backward over the neck into a prominent, pro¬ 
tective frill, usually 4 to 6 feet long but reaching 8 feet in Torosaurus. 
In some there was a short and in others a long horn over tin* nose, 
and pver the eyes there were other horns, which again may be long 
or short. In Triceratops (see Fig. 360), there were three prominent 
horns. Some of the horns had a length of 3 or even 4 feet, and all 
the cores of bone were sheathed in horn. In addition, them were 
still other smaller horns along the edge of the frill, or the latter was 
drawn out into long horns. The muzzles were also covered with 
horn as in turtles, and the jaws were replete with cutting teeth. 
The brain did not exceed 2 pounds in weight. 

The ceratopsian stock originated in Asia, but all the homed forms 
appear ready-made in the Upper Cretaceous (Judith liiver) of the 
Great Plains of North America and were among the last of the dino¬ 
saurs to die out. Some of them were larger than elephants, weighing 
in the flesh up to 10 tons. 
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Pterodactyls 

After the dinosaurs, the most extraordinary and characteristic 
animals of the lands during Mesozoic time were the dragons of the 
air, known as pterodactyls. These flying reptiles were more or less 
bird-like in appearance* and flew perhaps even better than the 
associated medieval birds. The largest ones had the extraordinary 
wing-spread of 25 feet. The skeleton, however, was of very light 
construction, and it is probable that even the largest forms did not 
exceed 30 pounds in live weight; their bodies were, in fact, but an 
appendage to a pair of wings. 

The heads were usually much elongated, and the jaws generally 
provided with an abundance of slender* pointed and more or less 



Fig. aiH- — Jurassic “dragon of the or pterosaur (Rhamphorhytichus phyUums) 
X A- Alter 0. C. Marsh. 


curved teeth for catching the prey, the animals being wholly car¬ 
nivorous. In some forms the anterior part of the head appears to 
have been covered with a horny beak as in birds and turtles. The 
skin was evidently naked. 

Probably the most striking single character of the pterodactyls 
was the elongation and modification of the front limbs into flying 
organs. This was especially true of the fourth or wing finger* winch 
in the genus Ptemnodon reached a length of 5 feet* To this was 
attached the wing membrane, a very flexible leathery skin like that 
of bats. 

Skeletons of pterodactyls occur in greatest variety in the Jurassic 
strata of western Europe. In America* single bones are known in 
late Jurassic deposits, but the group attained its maximum in the 
Cretaceous, when Ptemnodon sailed far out over the chalk seas of 
Kansas. 
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Toothed Birds 



Birds appear as fossils for the first l ime in the Upper Jurassic, anti 

represent one of the most re- 
niarkahle advances which the 
life of this period 1ms to show. 
As yet, only a single kind 
of Jurassic bird has been 
found, and this is from the 
highest division, near Solen- 
hofett, Germany, This bird, 
about the size of a large 

rig, 365, — Iliiiid nf Archie & pteryz, ii.s restored . . ,, . , , 

1,y iioilmami, pigeon, is called A rclmopieryx 



Fig. 306, -— Swimming reptilian bird (Hcsperomis rrfjalt's) from the I’jjjiur l 'retuecuus 
of Kn Restoration, by Gerhard HeUmaun. 


(Greek for ancient icing). It has many points of resemblance to 
the reptiles, and many diameters which recur only in the embryos 
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of modern birds* The jaws were set with a row of small teeth (see 
Fig, 305), 

The first American birds come from the early Upper Cretaceous 
strata of Kansas, These are large reptilian water birds of a species 
which has been called the “ regal western bird ’* (Hesperornis regalis. 
Fig* 300). They are also distinguished at once from modern birds 
by the possession of teeth, Hesperornis stood about 41 feet in 
height; its wings were vestigial and of no use in air or water, but 
the great feet were webbed. Associated with these are found very 
rarely other smaller toothed birds with powerful wings (IchtkyorniSj 
Fig, 374) t which looked much like modern gulls and terns. All of 
these birds were flesh-feeders. 


























CHAPTER XXXV 


THE JURASSIC PERIOD AND THE MANY KINDS OF REPTILES 

In Europe, over 1 ho Triassie lies the widely distributed and usually 
but little disturbed Jurassic. The high lands that were made during 
the close of the Paleozoic had now vanished, and extensive epciric 
seas, with a life that was astonishingly rich and varied, gradually 
spread over the continent. Probably as many kinds of fossils are 
known from Jurassic rocks alone as from all the other Mesozoic 
strata combined, and because of this prevalence of organic remains, 
these formations have been the training ground for many European 
stratigraphers and paleontologists. In England, these deposits 
furnished fossils to William Smith, the Father of Stratigraphic 
Geology, who was the first to discern in them a value as aids in deter¬ 
mining the age of the containing strata. In fact, it is from the 
Jurassic deposits of England, Germany and France that the prin¬ 
ciples upon which Stratigraphic Geology depends have been worked 
out. 

From the studies of the abundant Jurassic marine faunas, and 
chiefly the ammonites, came also the first clear ideas of climatic 
zones in Geology and of paleogeographic maps. 

North America, however, stands in strong contrast to the European 
Jurassic development, for the record is one of erosion and ixmeplana- 
tion over three-fourths of this continent. It was only in Mexico 
and in the western portion of the continent that the ocean invaded 
the land. Probably fewer than 000 kinds of Jurassic fossils have 
been described from North America, while Europe has made known 
nearly 15,000 forms. 

Jurassic Seas. In a previous chapter we saw that the Triassie 
period in eastern North America closed with the Palisade Disturb¬ 
ance, a movement that resulted in the making of block mountains, 
probably somewhat lower than the present Sierra Nevada. Accord¬ 
ingly, Jurassic time here opened with active erosion, and whatever 
continental deposits were formed at the time were swept into the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. This erosion cycle brought about the final transfor¬ 
mation from the previous topographic expression of high Appalachian 
and lower Palisade mountains to a nearly base-leveled land, thus 
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preparing the way for the next overlap of the Atlantic Ocean, late 
in Cretaceous time. 

Oil the Pacific border also the Triassie period dosed with emer¬ 
gence, but early in the lower Jurassic, the Pacific Ocean again began 
to invade North America, sparingly in the Aleutian Peninsula, the 
Cook Inlet country of Alaska, and across Vancouver Island, These 
areas are of the British Coiumbic geosyndine, and in Alaska the 
invasion continued throughout Jurassic time, depositing here about 
10,000 feet of coarse deposits, along with tuffs and andesitic lava 
flows. The widest extension in early Jurassic time, however, oc¬ 
curred in the Californio sea of Oregon, California and Nevada, 

Toward the dose of the Middle Jurassic, the northern Pacific, 
with a cool-water fauna, began to spread widely over Alaska, through¬ 
out the British Coiumbic geosyncline and into the Rocky Mountain 
geosyndine in the states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado 
and Utah (PL 21, Map 3). This flood lias been given the name of 
Logan and the nature of its deposits changes from place to place. 
They consist of sandy days, shaly marls, impure limestones and 
sandstones that arc much cross-bedded; these, along with the 
universal presence of oysters, indicate that the sea was a shallow one. 

hate in the Triassie the Gulf of Mexico spread northwestward 
into northern Mexico, and in the late Middle Jurassic the greater 
central part was flooded. We shall see further periodic floodings 
in the Mexican geosyndine throughout later Mesozoic time (see 
Pb 23), Here the Jurassic sediments in the main are limestones and 
abound in ammonites. 

Continental Deposits. — Overlying the marine Jurassic through¬ 
out the Great Plains country, from Montana south into New Mexico, 
occur variegated green and red marls and shales with irregularly 
distributed beds of sandstone. These arc the Morrison continental 
deposits (PI. 21, Map 4), so called because they were first studied at 
Morrison, near Denver, Colorado, They yield only fresh-water 
bivalves, snail shells and some reptiles, along with land plants, but 
the most striking fossils are the dinosaurs and some archaic mam¬ 
mals. These deposits are thought to have been laid down over a 
comparatively low and level plain which was occupied by lakes and 
swamps connected by an interlacing system of river channels, in 
which most of the dinosaurs lived. The topography and climatic 
conditions of that time are held to have been much like those of the 
lower reaches of the Amazon to-day. 

Volcanic Activity, The volcanic activity which marked the 
Pacific border of North America during Middle and early Upper 
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Plate 21. — Paleogeography of Jurassic; time. 

Epciric seas dotted; oceans ruled. Fresh-water deposits cross-ruled. Volcanic 
regions indicated by crosses. See Plate 22 for latest Jurassic physiography. 

Note that the entire sedimentary record i.» in the western part of the continent, 
Central America, and Cuba. In Map 3 is shown the spread of Logan sea, with gypsum 
and red beds in darker shading. The highly interesting dinosaurs of the Morrison 
strata are found in the cross-ruled area of Map 4. 
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THE JURASSIC PERIOD 

Triassic time began again locally early in the Jurassic and continued 
throughout the period, becoming even more wide-spread toward 
its dose than at any previous time (see PI. 21). The eruptions were 
in part submarine, and in the main followed the distribution of the 
T 11 assic volcanoes. 

Nevadian Disturbance*—Toward the close of the Jurassic, the 
Pacific System of mountains (Sierra Nevada, Coast Ranges of Cali¬ 
fornia and British Columbia, Humboldt, Cascade and Klamath moun¬ 
tains) was elevated. This very decided movement is called the 
Nevadian Disturbance. With the rise of these mountains to the 
east and west, there came into existence between them the Great 
Valley of California, a narrow but long geosyncline that has persisted 
into the present. Although the mountains mentioned appear to 
have been the regions of most active deformation, it seems probable 
that movements more or less marked took place from Mexico into 
northwestern Alaska. (See PL 22.) 

While the Pacific border of North America was being folded, the 
eaiiJi-shell was also invaded by deep-seated igneous locks (gramo- 
diorite) on a very large scale. At the surface there were immense 
outpourings of lava, which are conspicuous in the present Sierra 
Nevada. Magmas in great volume were intruded, forming the great 
chain of bathyliths now exposed by erosion along the Pacific border 
from Lower California to the Alaskan Peninsula (sec PI. 23, Map 1). 
In comparison with this intrusion, all post-Proterozoic ones fade into 
insignificance* It is thought that although these intrusions may 
have stalled in Middle Jurassic time, the main injections took place 
at the close of the period, extending into Lower Cretaceous time, and 
that less significant upwellings went on even to the close of the 
Mesozoic era* 

The gold-bearing veins of quartz in the rocks of the Sierra Nevada 
formed as a result of the igneous invasions. The opened spaces and 
fissures became filled with silica (quartz) deposited by the heated 
solutions coming from the balhvliths below, which also brought with 
them the ores now found in the veins. Their erosion has furnished 
the gold found in the sand of rivers flowing out of the mountains 
(sec p. 431). The ores in the Coast Ranges of British Columbia 
likewise date from this tunc* 

Eruptions of volcanic rocks on a tremendous scale also occurred 
during the Jurassic in South Africa and eastern South America, 
marking the first stage in the breaking down of the transverse conti¬ 
nent (londwana. The foundering of this old land was completed in 
Cretaceous time* 
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Plate 22* — Late Jurassic paloophysxogrnpliy. 

The probable geography of late Jurassic tirue t when the -Sierra Nevada and other 
mountains of the Pacific System were rising (sec p. The C'nntral Cordillernn 

ridge to the cast of these mountains was rising, hut is here drawn too high, while 
the Coloradic or Rocky Mount iiu geosynclmc is shown as too deep. Note that, the 
Appalachians are greatly reduced (compare with the map on p* o02) p and that the 
Mississippi drainage may have begun this early. 
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Life of the Jurassic 



In the Jurassic, about 1000 species of insects are known, as against 
fewer than 50 lii the Triassic, True butterflies (Tig. 367) and flies 
were rare in the Lower Jurassic, but 
caddis-flies, scorpion-flies, dragon-flies 
and beetles were abundant. Other 
kinds of insects known from the Jurassic 
are the cicadas, grasshoppers, locusts, 
cockroaches and termites. The social 
ants were certainly present in the early 
Jurassic, arising out of primitive wasps 
of the kind that now live in deserts or 
hot sandy places. 

The Jurassic reptiles attained a more 
diversified development than those of 
the Triassic. True lizards appeared 
here, and the turtles were abundant 
and world-wide in distribution. One 
of the most remarkable groups of Juras¬ 
sic carnivorous reptiles was that of the flying dragons, which are 
described in the previous chapter. The dinosaurs probably attained 
their zenith of differentiation in the late Jurassic and then con¬ 
tinued in fullness of development into the Cretaceous, The most 
characteristic of all were the Sauropoda, and other striking large 
forms occurred among the carnivores and armored types, described 
in the preceding chapter. In this chapter we also saw that the first 
known birds come from Jurassic strata (Archaeopteryx, Fig. 365), 

Among the reptiles of the seas, the Ichthyosauria (fish-lizards) 
were a highly characteristic group, for though they appeared in the 
Triassic and cont inued into the Cretaceous, the Jurassic, and especially 
lht‘ Lower Jurassic, was the time of their principal expansion (Fig. 
368) * 


Fig. 307. — An Upper Jurassic 
butt e r fly {L i maco0j£e8 m mo- 
miem as restored \ty A, Hund- 

lirsoh. From (ti<ichicJUe dtr Eu- 

um. 


Among the marine invertebrates, spon g e s were locally very com¬ 
mon, and in places made thick reef limestones. Other reefs were 
made by modern corals (Hexacoralla, Fig, 369), which were of very 
wide distribution in the Middle and early Upper Jurassic, The 
crustaceans, usually rare as fossils, are represented by many kinds of 
lobsters and the first crabs in the Upper Jurassic about Rolenhofeu, 
Germany, due to unusually favorable conditions of preservation. 
The most characteristic shell-fish of the Jurassic, however, were the 
ammonites. 
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Fig. 368. — Restorations of early Jurassic fish-lizards feeding on ganoid fishes. The 
long-snouted type (Ichthyosaurus lonyiroslns ) and the short-headed one (/. 
f/uadrisciasus) are lx>th found in Germany. From E. Heimig’s Guide to the 
University of Tubingen Museum. 
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Ammonites belong to the class Cephalopoda, and lienee are related to the 
Paleozoic natitilids (described on page523j, to the belcmnites, and to their descend¬ 
ants, the modern cuttle-fishes and squids* They arose out of the goiii&tjtes (PL 
12, Figs* 18-20), occurred in the Mesozoic seas in great abundance, and were 
exceedingly varied iu size, shape and ornamentation. Probably the average size 
was between 3 and 4 inches, although one form in the Upper Cretaceous of Ger¬ 
many iPwhydtHcm seppeurtulemi$) attained a diameter of 8 feet. They appear 
to have been better swimmers than the nautilids, and therefore crawled less over 
the sea bottom* The name comes from a fancied resemblance of the shells to 
the horns of rains, pictured as one of the attributes of the Egyptian deity Ammon, 



lug* 370* — Jurassic ammonite with the animal restored. Rostrum shown in right- 
hand figure. From Fraua'a Guide to the Stuttgart Museum. 


In many ways the chambered shells of the ammonites resemble those of the 
pearly nautilus, but there are a number of marked differences. The former arc 
nearly always more ornate, narrower or less deep, often distinctly keeled, and 
usually (his keel is drawn out into a sharp point, the rostrum (see Fig. 370). The 
chief difference, however, is in the nature of the partitions (septa) lief ween (he 
chambers of the shell, which attain a much greater degree of complication in Ihc 
ammonites than in the earlier nautilids. The edge of (he.se septa, as it appears 
in the fossils, in which the outer shell is often absent, has so distinct and com¬ 
plicated a pattern in the various forms that, it makes the ammonites especially 
valuable in deciphering the chronology of the Mesozoic, since this complication 
is progressive with time. 

Belemnites were also characteristic of the Mesozoic, and were the ancestors 
of the modern squids. They were likewise very active, carnivorous cephalopoda 
which fed on fish, crabs and molluscs, but unlike the ammonites, they had no 
external shells. They had ten arms, possibly eight short and two long protru- 
sibie ones, as in the living squids. Among fossils, the part of the informal 
skeleton usually preserved is the guartl t a more or less cigar-shaped, solid, calcar¬ 
eous body, sometimes 2 feet long and 4 inches thick (PL 20, Fig* 3). 


























CHAPTER XXXVI 


CRETACEOUS TIME AND THE APPEARANCE OF FLOWERING 

PLANTS 

In the early part of the past century the European geologists wore 
struck by the wide distribution of chalk deposits overlying the 
Jurassic and beneath the Ccnozoic, and therefore characterized 
them as the Cretaceous system, from the Latin eretn, chalk. In the 
course of their work in England and France, they added formations 
of other materials, because the fossils clearly linked them together, 
hi this way the Cretaceous system came to embrace so great a mass 
of heterogeneous strata that with the continued increase of knowledge 
it became necessary to separate l he formal ions into Lower and 
Tpper Cretaceous divisions. This usage is now widely accepted. 

Chalk was long believed to be an abyssal oceanic deposit like the 
present Globigerina ooze found over great areas of the ocean bottoms, 
but the larger fossils in the chalks are indicative of shallow seas, and 
the formations are often accompanied by sands, while in closely 
adjacent areas the equivalent strata contain no chalk. Accordingly, 
it is now held that chalks are accumulations of organic materials 
made in the main by the calcareous skeletons of minute plants 
(a I gap and animals (Foraminifcra, sec p b oaO), in clear-water seas 
adjacent to low lands with mild or desert climates. 

La wer (.! retd Geo u s Tin i e 

In North America, the Lower Cretaceous has two independent 
marine developments: (1) in the Mexican geosynclinc, extending 
widely over Mexico and northward across Texas into Colorado and 
Kansas. This is the ComaneMan mt. (2) A Pacific development 
known as the Shaitan sea, of the ( alifornir and British Columbia 
geosyndines. In addition, there are two widely separated areas of 
fresh-water deposition: (8) the Kootenai strata in the Canadian 
Rockies and rich in coal deposits, and (4) the Potomac strata, rich 
in pottery days, along the border of the Atlantic in the Tinted States 
(see PL 23). 

Comanchian Sea. — From southern Arkansas across Texas, and 
thence across almost all of eastern Mexico to the Isthmus of Telman- 
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tepee, are found limestones and marls that are of Comanchian age. 
These are the deposits of the most extensive inundation by the 
oceans which befell Mexico and which was greatest here in middle 
Lower Cretaceous time. Central Texas is the typical area for these 
strata, and in the southern part of that state and in Mexico the 
Comanchian seas are thought to go unbroken into those of the' Upper 
Cretaceous. Late in Comanchian time the sea of the Texan area 
began spreading northward across Xcw Mexico and Oklahoma into 
Kansas and Colorado (see PI. 23, Map 2), The thicknesses of deposits 
here are usually less than a few hundred feet, which toward the north 
and east thin down to the vanishing point. 

Shastan Sea. — The Shastan development is wholly distinct, 
faunally and lithologically, from the Comanchian one, from which 
it is separated geographically by the Central Cordilleran geanticline 
(see PI. 23. Map 2). The faunas are of the Indo-Pacific realm. 
The Nevadian Disturbance at the close of the Jurassic had greatly 
reduced 1 he width of the Culiformc geosyneliiie, making of it a 
narrow but deepened trough throughout western California, but 
extending widely into Oregon. To the west of the trough lay a 
borderland of which the present Coast Ranges are the remainder. 
Into this narrow trough the Shastan sea spread, depositing essen¬ 
tially sandy shales, the thickness of which attains to about 10,000 
feet in northern California. 

Shastan deposits are also known in northern Washington and 
along the Canadian and Alaskan coasts. These include considerable 
thicknesses of volcanic material (lavas, tuffs and ash beds), and in 
the Queen Charlotte Islands there is coal present. 

Kootenai Continental Deposits. —Turning now to the areas of 
fresh-water deposition, we find in southern Alberta (Crowsnest Pass) 
and southeastern British Columbia, east of the axis of the Rocky 
Mountains, Lower (Vctaccous formations of great thickness. These, 
the Kootenai swamp deposits, are chiefly sandstones and sandy 
shales. They contain many beds of good coal, estimated to total 
nearly 8,000,000,000 tons, of which about 400,000,000 tons is anthra¬ 
cite. The coal-bearing Kootenai is likewise present about Great 
Falls, Montana, and south into central Wyoming (see PI. 23, Map 2), 

Potomac Continental Deposits. — The second fresh-water area of 
deposition is best developed in Maryland. The rocks are exposed 
1o the east of the Triassic outcrops and still further eastward they 
gradually pass beneath the later Cretaceous and Ccnozoic strata. 
This formation is notable for its introduction of the flowering plants, 
which were to come in strongly in the Upper Cretaceous. 
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Plate 23. — Palcogeography of t “rotaceGUS time, 

Epeirie and shelf seas dotted; oceans ruled. Fresh-water deposits in solid black. 

In Map I are shown the more important areas of late Jurassic igneous intrusions. 
In Map 2 i note the presence of the {'ordj$ferau Ini ermontune geanticline, the small 
areas of fresh-water Potomac deposits along the Atlantic piedmont, and the far greater 
areas of river deposits in the Iloeky Mountains* The greatest Cretaceous flooding 
is shown in Map 3, and the complete retreat of the seas follows, Map 4 and PJ. 24. 
Note the land bridge to South America in Maps 3 and 4. 
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Central Cordilleran Disturbance, — We have seen in previous 
chapters that the waters of the Pacific transgressed widely through¬ 
out the two western geosyndincs of the North American continent 
during the Triassic and again in the Jurassic. In the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain area of the United States, however, uplift began as early as 
Middle Triassic time, apparently bowing up a low arch in western 
Utah, eastern Nevada and throughout Idaho (black area of Pig. 
371), and this arch persisted into late Jurassic time. At the close of 


icmoqitAFKY 

OF., LATE. 

C^MANCHIAN TlXH 


Fig. 371.—-Outline map to show regions of elevation {humonLd shading amt solid 
black), the formation of the foloiadie goosyndme (right-hand diagonal lines), 
and the Paqifit; deposits. Generaluni from Ransome, Problems of American 
Ohnft$u.; The< black area is that of the present t'ohmibia River Lava Plateau, 
tMJrc&tm ,pf el option to the north is known as the X or thorn Interior Plateaus, 
while tha t ito the south is the Xevuthm-Soiioruii Region. 

MlJCWilt)’fllhl dfi I 

the Jurassic the Sierra Nevada was thrown up to the southwest of 
this upliJii, narrowing the former wide extension of the Californio 
and British Columbia geosynclines. These conditions were further 
altered toward the close of the Lower Cretaceous by the additional 
rising of land to the west of the present main Rocky Mountain 
ridges, all these uplifts together making the Central Cordilleran 
Belt of elevated plateaus that extend from Arctic Alaska all the way 
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into Central America. This movement is the Central Cordilleran 
Disturbance near the close of the Lower Cretaceous, it was mani¬ 
fested also in Mexico, for in late Lower Cretaceous time western 
Mexico and Central America into Nicaragua were elevated. (See 
Fig. 371.) 

Crustal unrest of this time is also apparent in other parts of the 
world, for toward the close of the Lower Cretaceous the Atlantic 
began to encroach upon Brazil and equatorial West Africa, showing 
that much of the continent of greater Gondwana had gone into the 
depths of the Atlantic. The present configuration of the Atlantic 
Ocean, may, therefore, be said to have had its origin in the early part 
of the Cretaceous period. 


Upper Cretaceous Time 

With the Upper Cretaceous, we come to a time of wide-spread 
flooding of the continent by a great cpeiric sea, together with overlaps 
along the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Pacific borders. The Upper 
Cretaceous transgression, the world over, was probably the greatest 
of all geologic time. 

In North America, this vast epcirie or inland sea at first extended 
from the Arctic Ocean into southern Mexico, and from the Cor¬ 
dilleran highlands east almost to the Mississippi River (see PI. 23, 
Map 3). To the west lay the Central Cordilleran highlands, which 
furnished nearly all the sediments for the sea to the east. All of 
that portion of the sea to the north of Texas is known as the Coloradic 
sea; south of New Mexico this continued widely into the Mexican 
waters which covered the eastern half of Mexico all the way to 
Tehuantepec. 

Coloradic Sea. — The deposits of the Coloradic sea are very vari¬ 
able from place to place, and are notable especially for t he amount of 
coal which they contain. In general, they are thickest in the west, 
where the materials came from the periodically rising Central Cor¬ 
dilleran highlands, so that brackish and even fresh-water deposits 
are more frequent here than in the eastern part, of the sea, and here 
is the greatest amount of coal (humic and lignite). Throughout the 
Rocky Mountains there are more than 100,000 square miles of 
coal-bearing lands. 

During the Upper Cretaceous, the Coloradic sea begun to vanish 
from the Arctic southward, and nearly all of the western part of the 
seaways south of 55° X. Lat. changed from marine to fresh-water 
conditions. Within the United States, however, the seas of Upper 
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Cretaceous time continued until near the close of this epoch, and 
even then the sea reappeared for a short time, depositing the Cannon¬ 
ball formation. These oscillations and the general vanishing of the 
marine waters are prophetic of the coming Laramkle Revolution. 

Mexican Sea. — The Mexican sea was an extension from the Gulf 
of Mexico, and in its spreading we see clearly for the first time the 
appearance of the Gulf, but as a greater body of water than it is 
now. On the border line of Mexico (Eagle Pass), Upper Cretaceous 
time is fully represented, and its strata are also well developed 
throughout northeastern Mexico and as far south as San Luis Potosi. 
South of tliis region the formations gradually vanish, and none are 
known in southern Mexico and t he greater part of Central America. 

Atlantic Border. — In addition to this great flooding of the interior 
portion of the continent, the Cretaceous waters also overlapped upon 
its borders as shelf seas, laying clown the first known shelf deposits 
in North America. Upper Cretaceous formations are known all 
along the Atlantic border, either beneath or inland of the Cenozoic 
marine strata, from Massachusetts to South Carolina (see PL 23, 
Map 4). They all dip seaward, though their original position is now 
warped, due to elevation in the west. The area yielding most 
information is in New Jersey and Maryland, where the strata consist 
in the lower half of gravels, sand and clays with lignite, while the 
upper portion is made up of clays and sands becoming more and more 
glauconitic and finally going over mainly into greensands. Glau¬ 
conite is made in (dear-water seas, and these sands arc characteristic 
of the Atlantic overlap and at times are found in considerable quan¬ 
tities in the eastern Gulf border. 

Gulf Border. — The seas coming in over the eastern Gulf border 
across Texas and Louisiana laid down Upper Cretaceous formations 
in the Mississippi trough from southern Illinois across Tennessee 
and Mississippi into southern Alabama and Georgia. Nearly every¬ 
where they overlap Paleozoic strata and in Georgia they rest on the 
ancient crystallines (PL 23, Maps 3, 4). The deposits begin as a rule 
with sandstones that pass into clays and marls and locally into thick 
impure chalks. 

Pacific Border.— On the Pacific border the Lower Cretaceous 
(Shastan) strata are overlain by the Upper Cretaceous (Chico) 
sandstones and shales, with local conglomerates and coal beds. 
These occur in the British Columbia geosyncline all the way from 
the lower Yukon, the Alaskan Peninsula, and the Queen Charlotte 
Islands (11,000 feet) to Vancouver Island; and in the California 
geosyncline from middle and southern Oregon as far south as 31° 30' 
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Plate 24, — Latest Cretaceous pul*x>physiotfrapIl§*.- 


Oceans ruled; lands in win y lilies. 

Note that the continent is completely emergent, and that in the west i( is newly 
risen into the Rocky* < Vinlillenin, and Pacific mountains fp. *112), while in the east file 
Appalachian urea is u^ain domed, Anilliis and Control America also are moun¬ 
tainous. 

The black spot is the area of latest Cretan am is Fresh-water tie; seats. The drainage 
of the Mississippi system is well established, 






























































rig. ■J72. Stcreograpliif map of the western hemisphere, after PeufieJd, showing 
the Lararnide, Antillian, and Andean regions of folded mountains of t'retareous 
origin. The Appalachian ansa was ruolevated hut nut folded. 

own continent we have seen that the Central Cordiileran highlands 
had been rising intermittently since the Middle Triassie. This 
continued during the l pper Cretaceous and at times the geanticline 
was studded with active volcanoes that extruded much lava. These 
eruptions continued with unabated vigor to the end of Cretaceous 
time, and even into the early Eocene, and the volcanoes extended 
from Mexico City and Arizona north into Canada, 
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(see Ph 23, Map 3)* In California there were two periods of vol¬ 
canic activity, and In the Queen Charlotte Islands one of long 
endurance. 

La rami de Revolution, — The close of the Cretaceous, and hence 
of the Mesozoic era, was marked by an extraordinary amount of 
mountain making in many parts of the world (see Fig, 372)* In our 
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These volcanic eruptions were but symptoms of crustal movements, 
for mountain making of a folding nature, and thrusting toward the 
east on a vast scale (see p. 367), were going on during late Cretaceous 
time, resulting in the rising of the Rocky Mountains. The most 
intense folding, the actual Laramide Revolution, which closed the 
period and the era, transformed the geosyncline to the east of the 
Central Cordilleran highlands into the very long Rocky Mountains 
proper and the Colorado Ranges. 

.The western part of South America was also involved in this 
mountain-making movement. During the Paleozoic and Mesozoic 
there existed here a geosyncline, containing the Andeic inland sea, to 
the west of which stood a wide and repeatedly rising highland fur¬ 
nishing rock materials. To the east of the sea lay a very extensive 
lowland, the Amazonian Shield, which in its history repeats the 
plains topography of the Canadian Shield. In the middle of 
Upper Cretaceous t ime, the Andeic geosyneline began to fold and rise 
into a mountain tract, the longest in the world. Beginning east of 
Trinidad off Venezuela, these mountains, the mighty Andes, extend 
south westward into Colombia and thence southward to beyond 
Cape Horn, a distance of nearly 5000 miles. 

During the Cretaceous, and more especially in the Upper Creta¬ 
ceous, came the downbreaking of the lands bordering the Indian 
Ocean, and the development here of the present geography. The 
first clear evidences of this foundering of the lands bordering the 
Indian Ocean are seen in the volcanic eruptions of Arabia in early 
Upper Cretaceous time, and later in the period the belching forth 
of lavas became more general in India. These are the most colossal 
eruptions known to geologists, covering at least 200,000 square 
miles of India, as well as vast areas now buried in the depths of the 
Arabian Sea. 

Climate of Cretaceous Time 

The marine faunas of the Lower Cretaceous were not of warm 
waters in the far north, for no coral reefs are known then*, but their 
distribution was then in higher latitudes than it is now. In general 
we may say that after early Upper Cretaceous time, when the marine 
floods were greatest, the climate the world over was considerably 
milder than it is at present, and that, it was warm temperate in 
character. 

Late in the Cretaceous, fig and breadfruit trees and palms were 
living in the Great Plains, indicating a climate as mild as that of 
to-day along the Gulf of Mexico. The climate in the Rocky Moun- 













tains at the end of the period was again cooler, with distinct though 
probably not severe winters, more like those in the present Dismal 
Swamp of Virginia and North Carolina. 



Life of the Cretaceous 


The most striking aspect of the land life of the Cretaceous was 
the full development of the modern floras, along with the culmination 
of the dinosaurs, pterosaurs, toothed birds and archaic mammals. 
The floras held the prophecy of modernity, while the animals re¬ 
tained the culmmating evolution of medieval life. 

The floras of the Lower Cretaceous are everywhere divisible into 
an early and late phase of development. The older ones are those 
of the Jurassic retained into Cretaceous time, and consist of ferns, 
rushes, cycads and conifers. The rushes, however, had now dwindled 
into their present meagre representation, and the older Mesozoic 
ferns were giving way to modern ones. Finally, in late Lower 
Cretaceous time the cycads also began to wane, and their places 
were taken by the modern flowering plants or angiosperms. Before 
the close of the Lower Cretaceous, this early hardwood forest had 
spread to Alaska, Greenland and Portugal, where elms, oaks, maples 
and magnolias occurred; and later, in the earliest Upper Cretaceous, 
it spread over the entire world. Its advent was as important in the 
plant world as was that of man among the animals. Fruits, grasses 
and cereals were now at hand and these are of prime value to many 
animals, and especially to humanity. It seems more than a coin¬ 
cidence that angiosperms should have arisen and become world-wide 
in dispersal before the widest deployment and most significant 
evolution of the mammals took place, and we may well believe that 
human civilization could not have evolved but for the presence of 
this group of plants* 

The invertebrate life of the sea was not very different from that 
of the Jurassic, and only a few of the more marked changes need be 
noted. The sea-urchins were very varied and prolific in the wanner 
seas, and the heart-urchins attained their climax of evolution in the 
Upper Cretaceous. Among the bivalves, true oysters and many 
oyster-like forms (see Fig. 373) were very abundant, while all of the 
molluscs were taking on the expression of modernity, through the 
elimination of the old stocks. Tins is best seen among the ammon¬ 
ites, which were si ill plentiful in the Lower Cretaceous, but showed 
a great loss of vitality, in that few new stocks arose. By Upper 
Cretaceous time, racial old age was upon them, and they were 

























Plate 25.— Upper ('rotaceous brachiopods (1, 2) anrl molluscs (3 lb, .3-0 bivalves, 
3, 4 oysters, 7 12 gastropods, 13-10 rephalopods or anunonids). 

Fig. 1 , Terrhraluln harlatti; 2, 7 'rrchratt Hti jt/icaUi; 3, Ostnn larva; 4, 0. hifjvhrix; 
5. Exogyra costa In; 0, I non rant a .s van ox* mi: 7, Torrilclla whitvi; s. Adincto/n<ls xntj- 
/ uniform is; 0 , CancrUana walnch itrnsix; 10 , ( 'ryptorhytix utnhcnsit;; 11 , Pi/ropsi* hrn'rdi; 
12, Aporrhai# pmlahinta; 13. Scapkitvx notion nx; 14, HarmliU - comprowsux; 15, frag¬ 
ment of an adult of satin* species, to show suture line; 10, Udcrncnrtw xtcrcnsnui. 
After ►Stanton, Whitfield, and Scott. (014 ) 
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making their last stand, the bottom-living forms being the last to 
vanish. 

The seas of Cretaceous time, as well as the lands, continued to 
be dominated by reptiles* In the latter part of the period, the 
ichthyosaurs were vanishing, but the plesiosaurs attained their 
culmination, for a form has been found in Kansas which had a length 
of 40 to 50 feet (Elasmosaurus, Fig* 374). Most interesting of the 
newly appearing marine animals were the scaled reptiles known as 
mosasuurs, which lived only during the Upper Cretaceous* Those 
gigantic carnivorous lizards, ranging in length up to 35 feet, and 
with limbs modified into swimming paddles, swarmed in the shallow 
sens along the Atlantic and Gulf borders, and especially in the seas 
of Kansas (see Fig. 375). 



Pig. 373* —Oyster-like shells characteristic of the Comatichian (Grt/phwa mucronaict). 
After Hill and Vaughan, U. S. Geol* Stirv, A r upper ur free valve* and O, 
luwer ur attached vulvas from the inside mid outside. 


Almost nothing is known of the dinosaurs in the Lower Cretaceous 
oilier than fragmentary skeletons in the Potomac formation, though 
they are often present in equivalent formations in Europe, During 
Upper Cretaceous times, however, these reptiles were very varied 
and the individuals large in size* The most characteristic were the 
horned Ccmtopsia. The duck-billed forms were large and repre¬ 
sent n I by distinctively American kinds, both in the Rocky Mountains 
and in W w * \ c rsey * La rgc s; n i i *o j } oc h we re ra i v . Up on t h esc variou s 
kinds preyed the carnivorous types, among which was the king- 
tyrant saurian (TyratnummniH r< i) } the most fearful of all flesh- 
feeding animals (sen Fig, 300). Not one of these monsters continued 
into Ccnozoie time. 
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Birds are represented in the Cretaceous by the toothed forms 
described in ail earlier chapter } and the flying reptiles, or pterodactyls, 
reached their culmination here in Ptemnodon. Neither stock passed 
over into the Cgnozoic. 

Many jaws of diverse kinds 
of mammals have been found 
in late Cretaceous deposits of 
Wyoming and Montana, but 
they did not as yet play an 
important role among the 
land animals of their time; 
nearly all were small and of 
archaic character. Toward 
the very close of the Meso¬ 
zoic, immediately after the 
dinosaurs had vanished, they 
began to attain larger size 
and tended to become the 
dominant animals of the 
lands. The most remarkable 
of these were five genera of 
primates, the stock from 
which man was ultimately 
to rise. 

The Cretaceous was a time 
of death to many character¬ 
istic Mesozoic stocks. Entire 
races of specialized forms disappeared, just as did other stocks 
under similar environmental circumstances (critical periods) at the 
close of the Paleozoic, In the later Cretaceous it was the am¬ 
monites, helemnites, marine saimans, dinosaurs, flying dragons 
and toothed birds that vanished, and there was marked reduction 
among the reef corals and ganoid fishes. In short, the reptilian 
dominance on land and sea was destroyed, and their going gave the 
medieval birds and mammals their chance to adapt themselves to 
the angiosperm floras and thus to rise into the rulers of the future 
Cenozoic world* 



saur {Cl}dalles) ♦ From Kansas. Restora¬ 
tion by WiHinton, from University of Chi¬ 
cago Press. 
























CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE DAWN OF THE RECENT IN CENOZOIC TIME 

Long ago a famous geologist said that the picture which Geology 
holds up to our view of North America during the greater part of 
Ceilozoic time is in most respects more attractive and interesting 
than could be drawn from its present appearance. Then a warm 
and genial climate prevailed from the Gulf to the Arctic Ocean, 
and most of the continent exhibited an undulating surface of rounded 
hills and broad valleys covered with forests, inhabited by birds and 
animals far more varied than any of the present day, or wide expanses 
of rich savannah over which roamed countless herds of mammals, 
many of gigantic size, of which our present meagre fauna retains 
but few representatives. 

During the rise of the science of Geology, the youngest era in the 
history of the earth was named Tertiary, it being thought that, all 
older time was comprised in but two other eras. Later came into 
use the term Quaternary, which included the youngest geologic 
formations of more or less unconsolidated materials scattered over 
the surface of the earth. Since, however, Quaternary is not repre¬ 
sentative of an era of geologic time, and since we now recognize 
more than t hree eras, we had best abandon both Tertiary and Quater¬ 
nary, and use only one term, Oenozoie (from Greek words meaning 
recent life). Recent time will then start when the Pleistocene 
continental glaciers began their final melting off northern Europe 
and North America, seemingly something like 20,000 years ago. 

The separation of the Oenozoie into various subdivisions resulted 
from the study of the rich marine formations of the Paris basin, with 
their interbedded continental deposits. It became apparent as early 
as 1818 that 1 he youngest strata had the greatest number of si ill li ving 
species, while the forms found in the oldest rocks had the least faunal 
resemblance to those of the present, and in the Cretaceous there 
were no species of the present living world, lienee the Cenozoie 
must be regarded as the era in which our present animal life dawned, 
and on the basis of the progressive change or evolution in its marine 
shells, it can be divided as follows: Eocene (dawn of the Recent), 
Oligoceno (little of the recent), Miocene (less recent), Pliocene (more 
recent) and Pleistocene (most recent). 
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Seas 

The seas of Cenozoic time in North America, excepting in Cali¬ 
fornia, were typically marginal overlaps of the oceans, and therefore 
of the nature of shelf seas. There were almost no inland or epeiric 
sea®, in contrast to their domin&ncy during the Paleozoic and Meso¬ 
zoic. The marine overlaps oscillated back and forth repeatedly and 
variably in the different areas of invasion, but at no time was more 
than (i per cent (Middle Eocene) of the present area of North America 
under water, while the average for the Cenozoic was about 3 per cent 
or even less (see PL 20), 

Atlantic Border.— On the Atlantic border, wherever the contact 
between the Cretaceous and the Eocene has been seen from New 
Jersey to central Mexico, the Eocene sea advanced across a land 
surface which had reached an old or nearly base-leveled stage of 
erosion, as is shown by the almost horizontal contacts- Not a single 
species of the Mesozoic is known to pass this break into the Eocene, 
indicating that the lost interval here is a long one. 

The Cenozoic deposits of the Atlantic Coastal Plain north of 
North Carolina (Capo Hall eras) are not at all as well developed as 
those in the states bordering the Gulf of Mexico, and no Eocene 
strata are known north of New Jersey. A limited Lower Eocene 
development of marine greensands and marls not over 225 feet thick 
occurs in Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, Upon these follow, 
after a long interval of land conditions, the Chesapeake cold-water 
Miocene sands, (days, marls and diatomaceous earth, with a thickness 
ranging up to 475 feet (see PI. 26, Map 3). Marine Pliocene strata 
are of very limited and occasional development. 

From Cape Hatteras southward and westward, the marine Ceno- 
zoic is well represented, with the longest sequence of the older strata 
in Alabama and Mississippi and of the younger ones in Florida. In 
the north, toward the old shore, it is a variable series of sands, green¬ 
sands (glauconite) and marls, with more or less of lignite beds, while 
it) Florida occurs an unequaled development of Oligoccne and Mio¬ 
cene limestones and marls, with but little sand. 

Mississippi Valley. — In the emhayment of the Mississippi valley 
extending to southern Illinois occur Eocene fresh- and bra elvish-Water 
sands and clays, with beds of lignite (see PL 26, Map 1), the plant 
accumulations of former swamps. These are the sediments of the 
ancient delta of the Mississippi River when the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico were near Cairo, Illinois, Later, in early Oligoccnc time, 
the sea had withdrawn to middle Alabama (see PL 26, Map 2), 
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Plate 2(>. — Paleogeogrnphy of Cenozoie time. 

Epeirie and sliolf sous dotted; oceans ruled. Fresh-water deposits with land life 
in solid black; these areas, however, have the eombined f’enozpie formations. Vol¬ 
canic regions indicated by crosses. 

Note that all geosynclincs have vanished excepting remnants of the Pacific one; 
also that North and South America are separated by the Panama portal, at the time 
of the greatest submergence of Antillis (Map 2). 
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Westward from the Mississippi River on the western Gulf Coastal 
Plain, the Eocene is well developed into Texas and northern Mexico, 
with marine, brackish-water and swamp deposits of sands* clays, 
greensands and lignite beds. Since Oligoeenc time the great stream 
of fresh water from the Mississippi River has not only had its in* 
fluencc on the sedimentation of this area, but has also prevented Ihe 
inter migration of the shallow-water life to the east and west of the 
river. 

The Oligoeene formations are well developed in Louisiana, where 
they are essentially fresh-water sands and green clays. In Texas, 
marine Oligocene is well known in the oil wells, and in Mexico it 
occurs as narrow overlaps. West of the Mississippi, Miocene strata 
are known in deep veils, and at Galveston, Texas, they are 2300 feet 
beneath the surface, showing the extent to which the eastern margin 
iias sunk beneath the sea since late Miocene time. Of Pliocene 
strata there is but a small development. (See PL 26, Map 4.) 

Central America. — There are no marine deposits of the early 
Eocene known in Central America, and hence we may assume that 
at that time and during the late Cretaceous North America and South 
America were united by a land bridge wider than the present one. 
This connection permitted the land life of the two continents to 
intermigrate. During later Eocene time, however, and more espe¬ 
cially throughout the Oligocene, the Caribbean Sea spread widely 
across southern Central America and some of the Atlantic Eocene 
molluscs migrated to California and South America. During the 
earlier Miocene the two continents still remained separated, ami they 
were not reunited until late Miocene time. (See PL 26.) 

Pacific Border. On the Pacific side of the continent. most of our 
knowledge of marine Gcnozoie invasions is restricted to the states of 
California, Oregon and Washington, and northward into the Van¬ 
couver area of Canada. There appears to be no sedimentary record 
along the shores of British (Columbia and Alaska until late in Miocene 
limes, and even this marine overlap was of small extent. (See PL 26, 
Map 3.) 

In most places the Cenozoic rests uncon forma bly upon the Meso¬ 
zoic or older rocks, though at times the contact is a disco]iformablc 
one. In California, there is a long Miocene record in very thick 
deposits, made up largely of ash and the siliceous tests of micro¬ 
scopic plants, the beautiful diatoms. About 25,000 feet of strata 
were accumulated here during the Ccnozoic, but if we take Ihe maxi¬ 
mum thicknesses for all the formations the total rises to about 
45,000 feet. In the main the deposits are coarse detritals, as sands, 
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muds and much volcanic ash with local lava flows. The seas were 
shallow and in places became filled with sediment and then passed 
into marshes, making coal beds, as was especially the case in the 
estuary of the Puget Sound region, where 125 coal beds occur. 

It is not yet clear to what extent during the Cenozoie Alaska 
was united with Siberia, though it seems that the ocean did not 
invade the Bering Strait region until late in the Miocene. Since 
the Pliocene the bridge has been crossed by the sea at different times. 


Continental Deposits of the Rocky fountains 

Fresh-water and wind deposits of Cenozoie time cover great areas 
in the United States, chiefly in the foothills and the plains country 
east of the Rocky Mountains (see PL 20, Map 1). It should be 
dearly understood, however, that the deposits consist of a large 
number of separated formations, laid down by many large and small 
rivers over their flood plains, now here and now there throughout the 
Cenozoie, As a rule, the strata remain horizontal and arc somewhat 
consolidated into sandstones, sandy shales and local conglomerates. 
Volcanic ash in thick beds or reworked by water and wind occurs in 
most of the formations and constitutes a considerable amount of the 
Cenozoie rocks of the plains country. Nearly everywhere the strata 
are exposed to view in more or less locally dissected places where 
the min, streams and wind of the present semi arid climate have worn 
them into those picturesque areas known as “ badlands” (see Pigs, 
it) T 21). The thickness at any one place varies from a few hundred 
feet to several thousand, but if all the thickest local deposits are 
combined the total Cenozoie sedimentation attains to well over 
20,000 feet. It is in this Vast mass of material that lies buried the 
most interesting known record of mammalian evolution, the remains 
of one organic dynasty after another, whose histories have attracted 
the attention of paleontologists the world over. 

Green River lake of Middle Eocene time, covering at least 250 by 
150 miles of southwestern Wyoming, was shallow and lay near sea- 
level, Many of its deposits are bluish black in color and abound in 
petroleum that will some day be distilled from them. From these 
deposits have been described thirty-five fishes, among which are 
eight kinds that are clearly of the sea, showing that they got into this 
lake to spawn by migrating up some unknown river. One of them 
is a sting-ray. 

The older geologists stated that these Cenozoie fresh-water strata 
had in the main been laid down in lakes of vast extent. During the 
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past twenty years, however, it has been shown that they arc the 
materials of rivers originating in the mountains, and meandering 
and unloading over great flood plains under a more or less seniiarid 
climate. In addition there is also a great deal of wind-borne ma¬ 
terial, desert dust and fine volcanic ashes from the western volcanoes, 
that at times killed and buried the flora and fauna over considerable 
areas. 

Cascadia n Rev olid ion 

In the chapter on the Cretaceous it was stated that the Mesozoic 
era in North America was closed by the Laramide Revolution, when 
the Lammide mountains (including the Rocky Mountains) were 
fob led and thrust toward the east (see p. 612 ). Eruptions, mainly 
of an explosive character, continued, though with diminishing force, 
throughout Eocene and Oligocene time, but the earth-shell remained 
fairly stable, enabling the atmospheric forces to reduce greatly the 
high elevations of these mountains. 

The crustal movements which attained their culmination at the 
close of the Cenozoic era, and which have been called the Oascadian 
Revolution, had their beginning as early as Middle Miocene time, 
when the Pacific States were again in the throes of mountain making, 
and igneous eruptions became active, with the formation of highlands 
in eastern Washington and Oregon. At the same time came the 
second period of elevation of the Coast Range of California. It 
is interesting to note here that the great San Andreas earthquake 
rift of California, which extends for 600 miles southeast into the 
Mohave desert, had its origin at this time. 

At the close of the Pliocene or early in the Pleistocene, the Sierra 
Nevada was elevated bodily from 5000 to 7000 feet and it is still 
going up. These mountains form a crust block 300 miles long and 
50 to GO miles wide, greatly elevated on the eastern side, where 
there is a great fault with from 3 to 4 miles of vertical displacement. 

During the Miocene, decided folding and faulting with volcanic 
activity also occurred in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec of southern 
Mexico, in Central America, and apparently throughout the West 
Indian islands. Finally, it may be said that especially during the 
Miocene, and less in the Pliocene, the entire area of the overlaps of 
the Pacific Ocean in North America (see Fig. 376) was being elevated, 
folded, faulted and thrust into the Pacific System of mountains. 
During the later Pliocene, the entire area of the Rocky Mountains, 
and especially the plateau region of the Colorado River, were further 
vertically elevated several thousand feet. 
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Eastern North America was also elevated at this time, but how 
much is not yet determined, and the entire Mississippi valley was 
raised several hundred feet, or to its present elevation. 

The Cenozoic was a time of mountain making in other countries 
outside of the North American continent. In South America toward 
the close of the Cretaceous the Andes had been elevated, folded and 
thrust eastward throughout the length of the continent (4500 
miles), and during most of Cenozoic time an extensive peneplain 
was being developed in the Central Andes. Vortical uplift began 
in later Cenozoic time, elevating this jxmcplain from 3000 to 7000 
feet. This was in turn eroded to mature slopes and then reelevated 



Fig. 376. — Areas of dominant folding and uplift (oblique shading) during the CVno- 
zoie. Horizontal shading, the fractured and down-sinking area of Kris; north- 
west-southeast lines, the general direction of fractures and dikes. 


in Pliocene and early Pleistocene time, so that now the deeply dis¬ 
sected erosion surface of the old peneplain stands at an average 
elevation of 12,000 feet, though locally it varies between 60(H) and 
15,000 feet. This plain is the Altaplanici, the high plains of Bolivia. 
Upon it in the west rest immense lava flows and lofty volcanic cones, 
some of which attain a height of 21,000 feet above the sea. 

Eastern Greenland and the region eastward across Spitsbergen, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland (Fennoscandia) were subject to great 
block faultings and warpings, seemingly in late Miocene time. This 
was the time when Kris was broken through, separating Laurent is 
from Balt is (Fig. 376). Periodically, but more especially during the 
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late Eocene and Gligoeene, lava (the Thule an basalts) flowed widely 
through fissures over all the lands bordering the Atlantic in the 
northeast. The foundering of the crust where the Norwegian sea 
now is, permitted the triumphant spread of the Atlantic: into the 
Arctic Occam 

In Europe, the majestic Alps are mute evidence of the great 
unrest of the earth's crust during the Cenozoic. The movement 
here began in the west with the Pyrenees of Spain, the Rif Mountains 
of Morocco, and the Apennines of northern Italy. Then the entire 
Alpine system of western Eurojx; began to rise, and this deformation 
was completed early in the Lower Pliocene, when these mountains 
stood at their highest. 

The Himalayas of India, as early as the Middle Cretaceous, began 
blotting out in Asia much of the former extent of Tetliys. At the 
close of the Eocene, however, all of the Tetliyian area of the Hima¬ 
layas and Burma began to fold, giving rise to mountains of consider¬ 
able altitude in many regions, and yet not extensive enough to blot 
out the sea. During the Qligoeene, Tethys, even though shallow, 
still preserved its continuity, but toward the close of the Middle 
Miocene, the second and more marked phase of folding began, 
changing it into a series of disconnected but subsiding basins. Fi¬ 
nally, in the Pliocene, came the third and greatest upheaval, when the 
Himalayas, the loftiest mountains of the earth, were completed. 
This uplift affected the land to the north for 1400 miles into Tibet 
and Mongolia. 

The (hosing revolution of the Cenozoic era was a critical period in 
the history of the earth, and as it culminated in the Pleistocene 
glacial climate, the conditions were all the more hazardous for the 
organisms that inhabited the polar and temperate parts of the earth. 
The warmer regions of the globe were the asylums that repeopled the 
northern lands, but man, probably arising in Asia even before the 
Pleistocene, advanced during the Glacial Period from the savage to 
the civilized state under the influence of cooler and even cold climates. 
We are now living in a time of nigged lands, obliteration of ancient 
peneplains, cold polar climates, and marked temperature belts. 

Cenozoic Climate 

In the area of the Rocky Mountains, the climate toward the close 
of the Cretaceous was as warm as at present along the Gulf of Mexico. 
Later, the temperature was cooler, with distinct winters like those 
of the present Dismal Swamp of Virginia; and during early Eocene 
time the climate was cool and semiarid. 
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Beds of tillites ranging in thickness from 80 to 100 feet were dis¬ 
covered in 1913 at a number of localities In the San Juan Mountains 
of Colorado* These tillites imeonformably overlie the Cretaceous 
and are covered by Eocene tuffs. Indicating a probable early Eocene 
age. It is to be expected that other areas of these tills will be found, 
in which event we may infer that the Laramidc mountains were then 
widely covered by alpine and piedmont glaciers. Moreover, the 
early Eocene shales of Green River age are banded, and this strongly 
suggests seasonal deposition. Toward the close of the Eocene, 
however, the floras of even arctic lands show the return of mild 
climates, as mild as that of the present Gulf States. Along the 
Yukon then lived cyeads, magnolias, firs and del irate ferns. 

It has long been recognized that during all of the Oligoeene there 
were world-wide genial climates. Furthermore, up to the close of 
the Oligoeene the climates of North America were moist and the 
lands lay near sea-level. With the Miocene, however, the lands In 
many parts of the world began to rise into mountains, and gradually 

the climates became cooler and 


drier. 1 ore or less of desert climates 
developed in the Cordilleruu areas 
of North America and have pre¬ 
vailed there ever since. In the 
Miocene, parts of Kris foundered, 
separating Greenland from Norway 
and Scotland, and colder waters 
spread all along the Atlantic shores 
of North America* The climate 
continued to grow cooler, and in 
the Pleistocene occurred one of the 
two most marked glacial climates 
known to geologists, described in 
Chapter XL, 



Life of the Cenomic 

The Mesozoic was the Age of 
Reptiles, the Cenozoie the Age of 
Mammals, The wonderful reptile 
development of the Mesozoic was 
nearly all gone in the earliest Eocene, and at no lime in the 
Cenozoic or since have these animals played a conspicuous role. 
Their places were taken by the mammals, which were present in 
greatest variety and number and dominated the life not only of the 
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lands but of the seas and oceans as well. In the later Eocene occurred 
the first mammal adaptation to an oceanic life, in the form of whale- 
like animals (Zeuglodon). In the Oligocene came the sea-cows, and 

i 


Tig. 378. -— Miocene tree trunks of the Pbssil Forest, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 
Photograph by J. P. Ridings, U. H. Geol. Surv. 

in the Miocene the true whales, seals and sea-lions. The land 
mammals arc discussed in the following chapters. 

Nearly all the continents at some time during the Cenozoic had 
large ground-living ostrich-like birds. The tallest and heaviest of 
these were the moas of New Zealand, exterminated by the Maoris 
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five or six centuries ago. There were about twenty kinds, the largest 
of which, Dinornu maximus , stood 10 feet high, 2 feet above the 
largest ostrich. Another closely related but smaller form was 
JEyyorni^ of Madagascar, a bird that laid the largest of all known 
eggs, 9 by 13 inches. It was the finding of these eggs by the early 
navigators that led to the vast exaggerations which thrill the reader 
with wonder and terror in the accounts of the Roc given by Sindbad 
the Sailor in the Arabian Nights, 

During early Eocene time there lived in Wyoming a gigantic 
running bird with only vestiges of wings, known as Diatryma. A 
specimen of this mounted in the American Museum of Natural History 
stands nearly 7 feet high, and shows a short but massive neck sur¬ 
mounted by a head as large as that of a horse. The most powerful 
of all ground-living birds of Ccnozoie time, however, was Phororham^ 
found in the Pampas formation of Argentina, standing 7 to 8 feet, 
with a skull 23 inches long, heavy and decidedly beaked, apparently 
the most terrible of birds of prey. It was not at all related to the 
ostriches, but rather to the living herons (see Fig. 377). 

The land floras of the Cenozoic had arisen in the Cretaceous, and 
the woody trees and bushes wen 1 much like those of the present 
(Fig. 378). The grasses and cereals, originating late in the Creta¬ 
ceous, did not, however, take full possession of the open places until 
Miocene time, but with their coming began the greater evolution of 
the herbivorous animals. 

























CHAPTER XXXVIII 


TEE EVOLUTION OF MAMMALS AND THE RISE OF 
MENTALITY IN THE CENOZOIC 

Mammals, structurally the highest group of animals, are warm¬ 
blooded vertebrates with milk glands. These glands, which vary 
in number from one to eleven pairs, are the mammary glands or 
breasts, the structures from which the class has taken its name, for 
mamma means breast . All mammals are more or less covered with 
hair, which is as characteristic of them as feathers are of birds. 
The body cavity differs from that of all other vertebrates in that 
it is completely divided into two parts by a muscular membrane, the 
diaphragm, which separates it into a thoracic cavity containing the 
heart and lungs, and an abdominal cavity containing the remaining 
viscera. In most mammals there are two sets of teeth, the milk 
dentition or temporary teeth which eventually fall out, and the 
permanent teeth which succeed them. The heart is four-chambered 
as in the other class of warm-blooded animals, the birds, and the 
course of the blood through it is the same in both. 

The brain in mammals attains the highest degree of development 
known, reaching its greatest perfection in man. In the Mesozoic 
mammals the brain was always relatively undeveloped in comparison 
with that of modernized mammals of equivalent bulk, especially in 
the part wherein the intelligence lay, the upper brain or cerebrum. 
It was in the Eocene that the brain in most mammals began to en¬ 
large, so that here it was about one-eighth that of living forms of the 
same stocks, and this enlargement was by far the most striking in 
the upper lobes. The Cenozoic was, in fact, the time of transition 
from an ignorant world of brutes to the present Age of Reason, the 
Psychozoic era. 

Most mammals have a completely terrestrial habitat, while the 
seals, sea-lions, sea-cows, whales and porpoises, live in the oceans. 
One order of wide distribution, the bats, has developed the front 
limbs into wings, while other stocks have lateral or body membranes 
between the limbs, and spreading these, glide from tree to tree. 

The Canozoic of North America opens with an archaic indigenous 
mammal fauna, a most curious, strange and bizarre assemblage. 
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It is plain that, it is an advanced and diversified fauna, the descend¬ 
ants of Mesozoic mammals. Later appear unheralded as migrants 
the modern types, and their introduction sounds the death knell of 
the archaic forms, for one stock after another vanishes and most of 
them are gone before the close of the Oligocene. 

On earlier pages it was pointed out that the mammals originated 
in the theriodont reptiles of Africa (p. 576), and that in the Triassie 
of Europe and Virginia are found the very rare remains of the oldest 
known mammals (p. 587). These are small reptilian mammals of 
the stock known as Multituberculata. They developed from eggs 
and left as living descendants the small monotremes of Australia, 
In the later Jurassic, jaws of egg-laying mammals are more common, 
and it was about this time that some of the forms became viviparous, 
giving birth to more or less developed young. The group in which 
the young arc more or less imperfectly developed arc the marsupials 
(kangaroo of Australia), while the great horde of living and fossil 
mammals belong to the group Placentaliu, the placenta being a 
special growth, partly of foetal and partly of maternal origin, in 
which the young during the period of gestation are developed to 
greatcr ]>erfcction. 

Archaic Mammals. — The North American late Cretaceous 
mammals were still very primitive, generalized, omnivorous or fruit¬ 
eating, dominantly placental 
and small. Already highly va¬ 
ried, in at least six orders, none 
of them were as large as a sheep, 
the limbs were short, with five 
digits each, the tails were long 
and heavy, and the brains ex¬ 
tremely small. (See Fig. 376, of 
a much later archaic mammal) 
Eocene Mammals,— The most 
striking feature of the life of 
early Eocene time (Wasatch- 
Wind River) was the appearance in considerable numbers, both in 
western Europe and North America, of the progressive or modern¬ 
ized placental mammals. Where they came from is unknown, but 
it is established that there was free migration between North 
America, Europe and Asia, during early Eocene time, 

Among these Lower Eocene mammals were diminutive horse-like 
forms (Eokrppus, Fig. 380), fleet-footed rhinoceroses, tapirs without 
a proboscis, the first ruminants and pig-like forms, squirrel-like 



Fig. 379. — Restoration of the last of the 
art-luile carnivores (Ni/<mwl<rn ) T of Oligo- 
rene age. These animals were the direct 
ancestors of all later carnivores* From 
OsboriCa Age of Mammals (Macmillan). 
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rodents, carnivores, lemurs, monkeys and probably also marsupial 
opossums* It was in the main the mammalian life of a mountainous 
country, superior in foot and tooth structure to the indigenous 
archaic fauna and of a higher intelligence* In the struggle, for 
existence the primitive mammals were consequently the losers* 

In the great abundance of mammals in the later Eocene there 
was no evidence of new migrants having come from Asia or Europe, 
but the fauna was dominantly that of the older Eocene with a smaller 
proportion of archaic types. The changes were largely toward 



Fig. 380. — The “dawn horse" (Eokippus) of the Lower Eocene. Restored from a 
skeleton in the American Museum of Natural History* From Scott’s History of 
Land Mammals {Macmillan)* 


greater size, more muscular power, and the origination of new native 
forms. There wore many hoofed animals and all were browsers* 
This was again an upland or mountainous mammal assemblage, on 
the whole well balanced, with an equal distribution of arboreal, 
running, aquatic, burrowing, carnivorous and herbivorous types. 

Oligocene Mammals* — It was during the OUgocene that mam¬ 
mals for the first time took on a modern aspect, for here nearly all 
were progressive forms, and we begin to get representatives also of 
still existing families. Then in this period we got our first knowl¬ 
edge of the varied mammalian life of the open plains, the grazing 
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types, indicating that the grasses were taking possession of the open 
country. 

Early in the Oligocene took place a second and more marked 
invasion from Europe. The interchange was considerable, yet it 


was not complete mid the time of migration was ol short duration. 


Europe lost its horses early in the 
Oligoceno, but in North America 
there was continued evolution of 



the three-toed forms. The camels 


were also better represented, and 
among them were grazers, these 
and other hoofed mammals (see Fig* 


i 3S1) being present in bewildering 



Sfott'* Hm&m vf Mmnmah many. Rodents were also coin- 


(MacniiiLm} 


mim, such as beavers, squirrels, 


pocket gophers, mice and hares. Among the ruminants, peccaries 
were numerous, the entelodonts of large size (see Fig. 381), and the 
oreadouts, not unlike the peccaries and wild boars in appearance and 
size, ran in great herds (see Fig. 382). Among the carnivores, small 
dogs were remarkably abundant and diversified, in fact, more so than 
ever before or since. 

Miocene Mammals. -— The Miocene was the “ Mammalian 
Golden Age ** and the epoch is replete with interest because of the 
changes wrought in the faunas and in the floras by the alteration 
in climate to cooler and semiarid conditions. The later Miocene 
especially was characterised by an increase of grassy plains, and 
the mammalian teeth altered accordingly from those of tlie browsing 
type to the grinding or grazing kinds (Fig. 383). There were now 
large numbers of horses, camels, ruminants and rodents with high- 
erowned, persistently growing, grinding teeth. 

The third marked migration of mammals into North America took 
place not only during the Miocene but during the Pliocene as well, 
and the migrants came from Asia by way of the Siboria-Alaska bridge. 
The most conspicuous among Miocene forms were the four-tusked, 
browsing, long-faced mastodons, the short-legged rhinoceroses, the 
cats and the beavers. 

Prominent among the Miocene mammals were 1 the horses, which 
roamed the plains in great herds, ram els were also plentiful* 
Rhinoceroses were present in great variety. Peccaries abounded, 
and tiie last of the giant pigs, the entelodonts, occurred in the Lower 
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Miocene, one of them being over 6 feet tall. Oreo clouts were still 
present, but on the wane (see Fig, 382). The first of the true deer 
appeared in the Lower Miocene, and in addition there were hornless 
deer and antlered deer-antelopes that were slender and graceful 
little creatures. 

Among the carnivores, the dog kinds were in great variety, some 
small, others as large as the largest bears. True cats appeared here 



lag. 3i?2. A remarkable group of three Miocene oreodonfe (Pramerycocha;rus carri- 
ka m i) r Above n re the skeletons us found in the rocks (note how they are huddled 
together, having met death in this attitude'), and below, the animals restored in 
the flesh. Found by O. A* Peterson in Sioux County, Nebraska, Original in 
the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

for the first time, and the sabre-tooth tigers (Fig. 390) were plentiful 
though not large. There? were also weasels, martens, otters and rac¬ 
coons, bui no true bears are known in America before the Pleistocene. 

Pliocene and Pleistocene Mammals. — Of Pliocene mammals in 
North America not much can be said, because strata of this age are 
scarce The continent stood high and was undergoing elevation 
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in the western portion, with the result that the rivers carried into 
the sea their loads of sand and mud. 

Of mastodons there were several species; the horses, in consider¬ 
able variety, were still three-toed; Hamas and the tallest of giraffe- 
like camels continued to live; rhinoceroses with and without horns 
were present ; sabre-tooth tigers and true cats existed, some of them 
as large as the lion. 

Migration between North and South America took place very 
early in the Cenozoic, and the latter continent then for a long time 
evolved mammals peculiar to it. Probably the most striking of these 
were the huge Pleistocene ground sloths and the highly armored 
glyptodonts. related to the armadillos (Fig. 391) and looking like 
great land tortoises. Both of these stocks migrated into the southern 
United States and are found there in Pleistocene strata. 

Euro-Asiatic connection with North America is indicated by the 
migration of American camels into China and India during the 
Pliocene. At the same time the hollow- and twisted-horned ante¬ 
lopes came into America, along with the short-faced bears (arctn- 
tlieres), now known in Oregon, Mexico and South America. The 
true bears arrived from Asia during the Pleistocene. 

In late Pliocene time the mammals attained their climax of develop¬ 
ment, and this continued into the Pleistocene. Here also was the 
time of their greatest wandering, since the proboscideans, horses and 
camels were world-wide in their distribution. Then came the Ice 
Age and Ihe ascendency of man, and one after another the magni¬ 
ficent mammals vanished. To get a picture of this climacteric late 
Pliocene mammal assemblage we must go to the tablelands of Africa, 
but here too it is doomed soon to disappear through the advent of 
the white man. 






















In demonstrating the truth of evolution, the horses, above all 
organisms, arc the best illustration of the working out of this doc¬ 
trine, They are the " show animals ” of evolution, since t heir 
history running back through millions of years is now well known, 
and nowhere is this history so complete as in the Cenozoic formations 
of the Great Plains of the United States, 

The horse is the most useful and beautiful of man’s domesticated 
animals, and lias been one of the greatest factors in his civilization. 
In the early history of man, the horse served him as food, and later 
it became his chief means of travel and his beast of burden in agri¬ 
culture and warfare. Tlie horse is also among the most perfect and 
swiftest of organic running machines, as man loves to demonstrate 
in the race horse. As migrants into all continents, and in adapting 
themselves to varied environments—from torrid to arctic climes — 
horses have had but two equals — elephants and man. 

The home family (Equidse, from Equua caballuSj the domestic 
horse) includes the living horses, zebras and asses. They are char¬ 
acterized by very long and slender feet, each composed of but a 
single functional toe, the third digit. The hoof is the equivalent 
of the nail or claw of the third finger or tor in oilier animals; horses, 
therefore, walk upon the very tip of the third finger nail. As the 
third toe in each limb supports the entire horse, it is necessarily much 
larger than in animals in which the weight is distributed among 
several digits. There is, however, on each side of the functional 
digit, be., the u cannon-bone/' a slender element known as the 
u splint bone." These are the vestiges of the second and fourth toes 
of the original five in the ancestors of horses (Fig, 3S3). 

The teeth of horses are as peculiar to them as are their one-toed 
feet. The molars are long, square prisms which grow up from the 
gums as fast as they wear off on the crowns. The grinding surface 
exhibits a peculiar and complicated pattern of edges of hard enamel, 
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Fig. 3S3. — Diagram showing the evolution of the horse. After Osborn. 
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between which are softer spaces com posed of dentine and of a material 
called cement. 

Evolution (see Fig. 383). — The horse family has been traced back 
to near the beginning of the Cenozoic without a single important 
break. When the little four-toed “ dawn horses 77 (Eohippus, Fig. 
380), no larger than a small dog, appeared in western North America 
early in the Eocene, the land stood far nearer sea-level than it does 
now, and the climate, though at first with winters, soon became warm 
and equable throughout the year. Then for a long time the seasons 
were very much alike and the climate tropical and moist enough to 
induce extensive areas of forests, at least over the Cordilleras. Over 
the Great Plains, however, the climate was drier and here were 
great grassy open plains. With the Miocene the climate became 
cooler, drier and eventually icy cold. To all of these changes in 
the environment the horses adapted themselves or migrated into 
more favorable habitats, and in so doing changed from the smaller 
many-toed forms to the larger, fewer-toed, swifter and more intelli¬ 
gent ones. 

At first the many “toed horses browsed in the forests, where they 
were an easy prey to the carnivores of the time, but with the di¬ 
minishing of the forests and the appearance of the drier grassy 
plains, they spread for protection into the open plains, and here 
they developed more and more speed. With the elongation of the 
lower part of the limbs and the development of the sprinting habit 
of getting quickly up on the toes, came the gradual loss, through 
disuse, of the additional toes, and an equally remarkable change iu 
teeth, from the browsing to the grazing type. 

The brain of living horses is large and richly convoluted, implying 
a high intelligence, but it is not equal to that of the elephant. The 
docility of the horse and its ability to learn are notable. On the 
other hand, it is emotional, and its psychology is largely linked up 
with its normal mode of defense — Might. In the wild state this 
impulse toward flight is of the greatest possible aid as a means of 
survival. 

Where the horse family first originated is not known. The “dawn 
horses 17 appeared at about the same time, and in the same state of 
evolution, in western Europe and North America. In Europe they 
soon died out (Eocene) but North America throughout the Cenozoic 
was their generating center. Curiously, however, even though 
horses were present throughout the Pleistocene in both North and 
South America, they had all died out at some time before the advent 
of the red men. Our present wild horses are feral, that is, had 
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domesticated ancestors, and those of Asia, Africa and Europe arc 
t lie descendants of early Miocene horses that spread from North 
America to Siberia by way of Alaska. 

The GiarU-hmste or Titanotheres 

In the Lower Eocene, among the immigrant modernized mammals 
there appeared an odd-toed hoofed animal (Eolifanops, Fig. 384), 
smaller than a sheep and in appearance suggestive of a tapir. This 
ancestral form evolved into eleven principal branches, the deploy¬ 
ment beginning in the Middle Eocene and vanishing at the climax 
of its development in early Oligoeene time* Late in the Eocene the 
group spread into Mongolia (Prolitanotherium), but apparently did 
not live there long. 



Eig. 3S4. Titmioth&ms. .1, first stage in the evolution {Eofitanopx of the Eocene)* 
Ii t hist known stagie t Bwntotheriurti of the OHgoeEfte). After Ogfeorn. 

These titanotheres, or “giant-beasts/* were very characteristic 
of the North American (’enozoic, but are now completely extinct* 
Only the later forms attained the size of small elephants, but Bronto- 
librium was oiu^ of the most imposing products of mammalian evolu¬ 
tion (see Fig. 384). Why these mighty animals failed to survive is 
not known, but it may he that the drier climatic conditions of the 
Miocene and the changing of their forest habitats to open grass lands 
proved their undoing. 

The titanotheres were heavy in body, with columnar legs and 
short feet, the latter supported on thick pads as in elephants. In 
all of them the front feet had four toes and the hind three, and in 
the older and smaller forms the toes and hoofs were more prominent. 
Their most characteristic single feature, however, lay in the evolu- 
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tion of the head. In the older ones the skull was small, long and 
narrow,, and devoid of knobs, but in the late Eocene the animals were 
larger and had small knobs over the eyes that with time steadily 
enlarged and shifted forward, until in the early Oligocenc these bony 
horns had attained great size and were situated on the nose. 

The Rhinoceroses 

The rhinoceroses are generally three-toed, and typically thick- 
skinned; as a rule, I hey have but little hair. They are browsers and 
grazers and live in forests, steppes and marshes. The living forms 


Fig* 3NV - TJk 1 smnll puir-hnnierL rhinoceros (Diceraiherium cooki) of the Lower 
Miocene uf Nebraska* From Scott's History u f Land Mammals (Macmillan). 

stand from 4 feet to ti§ feet tall at the shoulders. The horns of 
rhinoceroses are peculiar in that they arc neither hollow as in cattle, 
nor of bone, but are solid dermal growths made up of agglutinated 
hairs, and for this reason are never found fossil. 

Since Middle Pliocene time there have been no rhinoceroses in 
North America, ami yet this continent may have been not only the 
place of their origin, but that of their most significant evolution as 
well. The origin and development of the ancestral forms in North 
America and later of the true rhinoceroses of the Old World is a very 
complex history, much more so than that of the horses and titano- 
theres. Rhinoceros-like mammals appeared in America early in the 
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Eocene in small, active and generalized forms {Hyracfiytis) that in 
the course of the Cenozgic deployed into at least eight branches. 
In Miocene and Pliocene times, these animals had their widest 
distribution, living then in all continents except Australia and South 
America (sec Fig, 385), In our own continent there were at least 
four distinct types of them living in great abundance in the Upper 
Miocene and Lower Pliocene, but. none of them attained the size or 
bore the great horns of the living species* 


The Elephants 

Among the mammals of the Cenozoie, there was no group more 
spectacular in its evolution and distribution than the bulky trunk- 
bearing elephant stock, and among present-day land animals they 
still lead in size, strangeness of form and bulk of brain (Fig. 386), 
Of living elephants there are, however, but two kinds, the larger, 
big-eared ones of Africa, some of which att ain a weight of about 8 
tons and a height of 13 feet at the shoulders, and the somewhat less 
heavy and smaller-eared type found in India and central Asia, 

Elephant-like mammals are technically known as Probosritlea, 
the proboscis being the trunk which is their most characteristic 
feature* This is in reality the greatly elongated nose, nostrils and 
upper lip, forming a very flexible and powerful muscular adjunct 
to the head, and serving many purposes but used chiefly in gathering 
food and water and conveying them to the mouth far above the 
ground. 

The head of elephants is not only largo, but is peculiar also in its 
great height as compared to its width; in other words, it is bulldog¬ 
like. The height of the skull is an adaptation to give greater muscu- 
lar area, and, therefore, stronger leverage for the neck muscles which 
support the head and trunk. The upper paid of the skull is, however, 
decidedly cellular. The greater trailsfigural ion of t he proboscideans 
took place in the head and in the trunk (see Fig. 386), beginning in 
long-headed forms with very short trunks and progressing steadily 
into the present high type of skull with long trunk. 

Jn the Pleistocene, the distribution of the elephants was nearly 
world-wide and in all climates, even the very cold ones of Siberia and 
Alaska north to the Arctic Ocean (woolly mammoth, Elephm pri mi- 
genius } set; Fig* 387, C). The earliest known proboscidean-like 
animals are found in the late Eocene and Oligoeene of Egypt ( Mari- 
ihenum. Fig, 386). The more primitive forms are thought to have 
been stream and lake dwellers, that is, amphibious in habit, and not 
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until the group took to the forests and grassy plains did their dis¬ 
tribution become so general. 

Evolution. — Palwomastodon (see Fig. 386) of the Lower Oligocene 
of Egypt; the oldest undoubted proboscidean; was about t lie size of 
a tapir, with a narrow face and a well developed, flexible snout 
rather than a trunk. The tusks of the skull were short, compressed 
and outwardly directed; those of the jaws, while larger, pointed 
straight forward. These tusks originated in the second incisors, 
the other front teeth remaining small. All of the grinding teeth were 



Fig. 387. — Restoration of the American Pleistocene prob$f30i$;lo&OB. A f American 
mastodon (Manunut am&ticanum), B t imperial mammoth ( Elvjfhas rttif orator) . 
C, woolly mammoth (E, prtmigttniiw}. After Osborn, />, f okinibiaii mammoth 
(E. columM ),. From Scott’s History of Land Mammals (Macmillan). 

in place and functioned at the same time, which is not true of the 
later proboscideans. The limbs were like those of elephants. 

The many kinds of Pliocene and Miocene proboscideans were 
smaller than those of the Pleistocene. Some were two-tusked 
(Dibelodon), and others ay ere long-faced and had four tusks ( Trtra - 
lophodon } Trilophodon, Gompkotkenum, Fig. 386). It is out of t he 
long-faced forms that has come the fullness of proboscidean develop¬ 
ment. In North America the best known form is the American 
mastodon (MammUt amcricanum, Fig. 887, A), skeletons of which are 
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found from Florida north into Alaska, from Connecticut to California, 
and from central Russia eastward throughout Siberia. 

Of true elephants there were at least a dozen extinct species. Three 
of these occurred in the Pleistocene of North America, the woolly 
mammoth ami the Columbian and Imperial elephants, all of which 
were very large. Of these, the mammoth (Elephas primigenius) is 
best known, and its distribution was very wide, not only in America, 
but in Europe and Asia as well. (See Fig. 387.) 

Pcdmo mastodon or its descendants, the long-faced forms, crossed 
from Africa by way of a land bridge through the Mediterranean from 
Tunis, Sicily and Italy to Eurasia. This bridge was in existence in 
Oligocene time. From here tbe deployment was both to the west 
into Great Britain, and possibly even to North America by way of 
an early Miocene land bridge connecting America and Europe across 
the Shetland Islands, Iceland and Greenland, and eastward across 
Asia and finally by way of Siberia as far as Nome in Alaska. Finally 
in the Pliocene the elephants spread from North into South America. 
Hence the proboscideans have been world-wide travellers, equalled 
only by the horses and exceeded only by man. 

In western Europe there is excellent evidence that man was well 
acquainted with the woolly mammoth, since toward the close of the 
Pleistocene lie engraved its picture on bone and ivory and painted it 
on the walls of caves (see Fig. 305). 

















CHAPTER XT 


PLEISTOCENE TIME AND THE LAST GLACIAL CLIMATE 

The Pleistocene, the final division of the Cenozoic era, and hence 
of geologic chronology, though brief as compared with the older 
divisions, was one of the critical times in the history of the earth. 
The distinguishing feature of tin's time was its very extensive glaeia- 
tion; In fact, there appear to have been a series of glaciations, for 
ice-sheets covering about 8,000,000 square miles of t he earl Ids surface 
existed at one time or another during the period in the temperate 
and colder regions of the two hemispheres (Fig. 388). This is all the 
more remarkable when we consider that the ice-sheets were mainly 
of the low lands, and that the climates for a very long time previous 
had been mild. All of the water of these ice-sheets had been taken 
from the oceans and precipitated as snow on the continents, the 
decrease of temperature being such that the snow-line (see p. 120) 
was lowered about 4000 feet below its present limit (Fig. 389), and 
the sea-level in the tropics lowered something like 100 feet. 

The loading of the lands with so much ice caused the crust to 
subside in the areas of the ice-sheets, while the regions immediately 
outside of the latter were apparently somewhat upwarped, The 
surface of the glaciated lands, was, therefore, more or less unsteady, 
warping up and down some hundreds of feet in consonance with the 
changes going on in the ice-fields during Pleistocene time. In 
addition, broad crustal movements unrelated to the glaciation had 
been in progress during the Pliocene and continued at intervals in 
the Pleistocene. As a result of these combinations of several causes, 
the streams and shore-lines of the glaciated areas generally show 
at the present time the marks of extreme youth — sharp gorges, 
drowned channels, barrier beaches and elevated st rand-lines. 

The development of such immense ice-fields upon the lands and 
the attendant reduction of temperature also meant the Moiling out 
of vast areas on which no life or at least but little could exist. The 
Pleistocene was, therefore, a critical time in the history of the earth t 
especially for the plant and animal life of t he glaciated lands and the 
sliallow-water life of the northern and southern oceans. The eold 
waters, pouring into the oceans, sank into the depths, and the con- 
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Fig. 3S8* -— World map of Pleistocene glaciation. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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ditions there also became critical for the sparse life. In the shal¬ 
low waters of the warm parts of the ocean, however, there was 
almost no change in the environment, and consequently there is 
recorded here almost nothing more than t he usual evolutional faunal 
alterations* 

The record of the areas where the ice-fields prevailed during this 
11 Great Ice Age ?? consists in the main of a varied and most often 
a heterogeneous series of continental deposits, the Diluvium or 
Deluge material of the older philosophers, and the drift or tills of 
modem students of earth science. Characteristic of this drift are 
the included erratics, the bowlder beds known as tillites, the banded 
or varved clays or pellodites, and a striated or scoured ground. 
Soils are mostly yellowish and thin, or absent, and everywhere occur 
lakes of varying sizes occupying the ice-made basins. 

Outside of the areas of glaciation the Pleistocene strata are in 
general like other continental formations laid down under moist and 
warmer climates, but the marine record is nearly everywhere very 
scanty. 

There arc wind deposits of sand and dust along the rivers and the 
shores of lakes, and in various arid areas occur accumulations of dust 
(loess); elsewhere there are sediments of rivers and lakes and the 
deposits made by springs, asphalt pools and fillings of eaves and sink¬ 
holes often abounding in bones, peats and marls of marshes ami ponds, 
lavas and ashes in the areas to the west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and finally the fresh-water, estuarine and marine accumulations 
along the borders of the continent. All of these deposits are apt to 
be thin and localized. 

The glacial clays in many places in northern North America and 
Europe are regularly laminated, and De Geer of Sweden has demon¬ 
strated that this banding was due to seasonal changes, A darker 
(winter) and a lighter (summer) band are laid down each year, and 
each pair is called a van e. Counting these layers throughout 
Sweden, De Geer has determined that the ice-sheet began to leave 
the southern end of that country 12,000 years ago, and northern 
Germany about 17,000 years ago. 

The Pleistocene was followed by the Recent, or present time, but 
how long this lias been going on can not yet be stated. In a general 
way, we may say that the estimates vary between 20,000 and 50,000 
years, with the probability that the smaller figure may be nearer the 
truth. As man has dominated the organic world since the beginning 
of the Recent, this is also known as Psych ozoic time, or the Age of 
Mind. 






















General Distribution of Glaciation, — In the discussion of Pleisto¬ 
cene glaciation it should be recognized that the ice has only partly 
withdrawn, Greenland and Antarctica being still mantled with 
continental ice-sheets. It is the excess of glaciation beyond the 
present areas that is to be considered in the discussion of the wide 
distribution of the ice-fields of the Pleistocene, 

More than half of the glaciated area during the Pleistocene was 
in North America, and more than half the remainder in Europe, 
The glaciation was, therefore, notably localized, though its effects 
were world-wide (Fig, 3SS), In North America it was mainly the 
northeastern half, and the plains country rather than the mountain¬ 
ous region, that was deeply buried under the continental glaciers 
(p. 124). Alaska was in the main free of ice and the same appears 
to have been true of the Arctic archipelago. There were three 
great centers of ice accumulation and radiation in North America, 
covering together an area of about 4,000,000 square miles. The 
Keewatin ice-sheet was the most extensive, covering the groat medial 
flat area of the continent southward into Missouri and westward into 
the high plains to within 800 to 1000 miles of the Rocky Mountains, 
The Labradorean ice-sheet was not much smaller, and extended from 
northern Labrador south westward for 1000 miles to the Ohio River, 
The main flow of the ice was southward toward the region of melting, 
marked by greater warmth. Newfoundland and Nova Scolia appear 
to have had independent ire-sheets, while Greenland was glaciated 
more extensively than now but not completely across Davis Strait 
so as to connect with the Labradorean mass. The Cordilleran 
ice-sheet covered all of the Cordilleran area from Alaska southward 
into Oregon, Idaho and Montana, Farther south there were local 
alpine glaciers in the Rocky Mountains, the Coast Ranges, and the 
Sierra Nevada of California, 

How thick the Keewatin and Labradorean ice-sheets were is not 
known. It is widely held, however, that they must have been some 
thousands of feet in depth to have enabled them to flow southward 
with a descending grade across the higher irregularities. Geologists 
as a rule believe that the thickness at the centers of ice dispersion 
could not have been less than 4000 feet, and that it, may have ex¬ 
ceeded this average depth. 

Alternating Cold and Warm Stages. — It is a well known fact that 
in most areas of past glaciation there occur, between sheets of drift, 
beds or peat and clays with fossil leaves and wood, and sands with 
bones of many kinds of large mammals. These fossils show clearly 
alternating groups of plants and animals living in different climates; 
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one set is of northern origin and of cold habitat, while the following 
one is from the south and of mild climes. The cold climate assem¬ 
blages have among other forms reindeer, caribou, musk-oxen, moose, 
woolly mammoths (Fig. 387, C)> and walrus, while those of the warm 
climates have lions, sabre-tooth tigers (Fig. 390), peccaries, tapirs, 
camels, llamas, many horses, hippopotamuses, great sloths (Fig, 
391), the Columbian and Imperial elephants (Fig. 387, />*, D ) T and 
the manatee or sea-cows. It is the succession of these fossils in the 
Pleistocene strata that has led to the discerning of alternating warm 
and cold climates, corresponding to the retreat and advance of the 
glaciers. These alterations led to very extensive migrations of 
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mammals from one part of the continent to another, as the conditions 
of temperature and moisture changed. During the warm inter¬ 
glacial times, southern species spread far to the north, as when 
mastodon ranged into Alaska and the sea-cow spread north to New 
Jersey. Increasing cold and the spread of glaciation brought about 
a reverse migration and drove northern and even Arctic forms far 
to the south. Musk-oxen then spread into Utah and as far south 
as Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania; the 
northern or woolly mammoth (Fig. 387, C) lived south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers, and the walrus had its home along the strands 
of New Jersey. 

It has come to be generally held, therefore, that during the Pleis¬ 
tocene the temperature varied more than once between cold and 
warmer climates. During the cold times there was increase in t ho 
extent and thickness of the continental ice-sheets, and during the 
warmer interglacial stages the ice was melted away to a greater or 
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less degree* However, as to the number of these alternations there 
is as yet no unanimity among geologists, because of the great difficul¬ 
ties in correlating the separated areas of glacial material, all of which 
are so much alike. Some geologists recognize three, and others as 
many as six glacial stages, with from two to five interglacial warmer 
times (see Fig. 389)* 

It is now widely accepted that the interglacial times were markedly 
variable in duration and that all of them were not only warmer 
than the present, but that they lasted longer, and sometimes much 
longer, than the glacial stages* In Europe one of the interglacial 
times was so warm that the lion and the hippopotamus lived with 
man in England. 

Effects of the Glaciation* — The geologic work done by glaciers 
in general is described on pages 138 to 144. Erosion by the conti¬ 
nental ice-sheets was unequal and the deposition of the drift materials 
was especially irregular in distribution* From tins it follows that 
the drainage system of the la ml was deranged and considerably 
modified. River valleys were locally filled by the drift to depths 
ranging up to 400 feet, or partially covered over by the ice, forcing 
the drainage around its front* In fact, the drainage of the glaciated 
areas was in certain regions revolutionized* The Ohio and the 
Missouri — the master streams of the United States marginal to the 
glaciated area — were built up from previous systems, and a host of 
their tributaries within the glaciated area suffered marked changes. 

AH ice-sheets push out lobes along the preexisting valleys, and 
those of the Great Ice Age were no exception to this rule* Accord¬ 
ingly, the Keewatin ice-sheet* when it finally melted and retreated 
across the area of the Great Lakes, had lobes that extended along 
the ancient valleys (see Fig. 104), scouring them deeper, and leaving 
in front, as they receded, small lakes that grew to ever greater pro¬ 
portions, The first to appear were Lake Chicago, the beginning of 
Lake Michigan; Lake Saginaw, a part of the future Lake Huron; 
and Lake Whittlesey, which was of considerably larger extent than 
its descendant, Lake Erie. At this time, certain of the present 
small rivers were large, as the St. Croix, Wisconsin, Rock and Il¬ 
linois, draining the vast melting waters of the Keewatin ice-field 
into the Mississippi River. In central New York the (t finger lakes 
were considerably larger than they are now and their waters for a 
long time drained into the Susquehanna River, and later through the 
Mohawk and Hudson rivers. Finally, when the ice had retreated 
well into Canada* all the Great Lakes were connected far more widely 
than they arc now and drained out eastward through the Ottawa and 
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St. Lawrence valleys. It was this eastward drainage that originated 
Niagara Falls, which formerly began at Lewiston, New York, It 
Is thought that the making of the gorge by the Niagara River 
from Lewiston to the present Falls has taken something like 10,000 
years. 

When the ice-sheets had finally retreated into Canada and across 
the St, Lawrence valley and Lake Ontario, the Atlantic Ocean found 
the glaciated lands depressed, and as a further result of the melting 
glaciers, the rising waters entered the depression and filled it at 
least 690 feet deeper than now* This was, therefore, a time of 
inland or epeirie seas, and it is certain that at some time in the 
Pleistocene Hudson Bay also appeared, since in the western part, of 
the bay marine strat a occur on the hillsides up to a height of 600 feet* 
In other words, a great part of eastern North America sank under 
the enormous load of the ice-sheet, and when the latter vanished, 
the rising Atlantic flooded deeply Hudson Bay, the St* Lawrenpe 
and Ottawa valleys, all of Lake Ontario and Lake Champlain, and 
southward to the east of Lake George. Marine shells and the bones 
of whales and seals arc found about Lake Champlain at elevations 
of up to 440 feet above the present level of the water, at 520 feet 
near Montreal, and at ISO feet near Ottawa (see p, SO, under “ relic 
lakes ”)* 

At no time in t lie Pleistocene earlier t han the St. Lawrence marine 
invasion just described is the continent known to have been invaded 
by the oceans to any great extent. The marine strand-line was not, 
however, a constant otic during the Pleistocene, but oscillated up 
and down within some hundreds of feet, due to the subtraction of 
water as vapor from the oceans and the piling of it upon the con¬ 
tinents in the solid form of snow and ice* Geologists have pointed 
out that when the great ice-sheet existed on the land, the oceanic 
level between 30° N. and 30° S. must have been depressed to a maxi¬ 
mum of not more than 420 feet in the region of the equator, the 
amount of depression depending upon the mass of the continental 
ice-sheet. During the Pleistocene warm intervals, the ice of the 
lands was more or less completely melted away and the water re¬ 
turned to the oceans, thus raising the strand-line. When the ice 
began to accumulate on the lauds, the oceanic level was depressed 
and the continents enlarged. At these times the lowered strand-lines 
everywhere began to cut more or less wade shelves or sea terraces 
into the lands, and when the waters returned if was upon these 
flooded shelves and those of the oceanic islands that the warm-water 
reef-corals began their making of the thick coral-reef limestones. 
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Causes of Glacial Climate. — As yet there is no accepted explana¬ 
tion of why the earth from time to time undergoes glacial climates, 
but it is becoming clearer that they are due rather to a combination 
of causes than to a single cause. Probably the greatest single factor 
is high altitude of the continents, with great chains of new mountains 
which disturb the general direction and constitution of the air 
currents. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that when 
the lands are highly emergent, the formerly isolated lands are 
connected by land bridges that more or less alter the oceanic water 
circulation and therefore the local temperature. 

Another possible factor is the variation in solar energy, since all 
of the appreciable heat of the atmosphere is derived from the sun. 
It is now well known that the sun is a slightly variable star, and a 
solar change of 5 per cent, continued for six months, might well alter 
the mean temperature of inland stations 3-0° F., which would make 
the difference between an unusually hot and an unusually cold season. 
Moreover, authorities on glaciation have concluded that if the mean 
temperature of the earth were to fall 9° or 11° F. and were to remain 
thus low for a sufficient length of time, meteorological conditions 
would be so altered that a large part of North America would be 
covered with ice down to about the fortieth degree of latitude, and 
Europe would suffer a corresponding glaciation. 

Briefly, then, we may conclude that the markedly varying climates 
of the past seem to have been due in part to periodic changes in the 
mn , but mainly to alterations in the topographic form of the earth’s 
surface, phis variations in the amount of heat stored by the oceans. 
The causation for the warmer interglacial climates may lie in oscilla¬ 
tions of solar energy. 

Life of the Pleistocene 

The most interesting life of the Pleistocene is naturally the mam¬ 
malian, and even though the remains of it are very fragmentary, they 
give a fair idea of its nature. The most striking of the Pleistocene 
mammals in North America were the three species of elephants and 
the one of mastodon. The last named, Mammal americanum, 
migrated from Siberia into Alaska, and ranged over nearly all of the 
United States and southern Canada (Fig. 387, A). It was most 
abundant in the forested regions and rarer in the plains country, and 
persisted so long that the animal may have been hunted to extermina¬ 
tion by the red men. 

Of the elephants, the most interesting and widely distributed was 
the Siberian woolly mammoth (Elephas $$migenim) r an animal of 
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the cold dimate, standing about 0 feet tall at the shoulders, and 
coming to North America by way of Alaska (Fig. 387, C). It ranged 
from the far north through British Columbia, into the United Stales 
and across to the Atlantic Coast. The mammoth also migrated 
from Asia into Europe and was there hunted by Pleistocene- man 
(Fig. 395), It died out in North America late in Pleistocene 
time. 

Closely related to the above form was the Columbian elephant. 
(Ekphas columbi), of taller stature, being 11 Feet at the shoulders 



Tig. 3!M.h — Rfttfajr&tlun of the Pleistocene petroleum or asphalt |nml at Ramdio La 
Brea* incur Lo& Angpley, rhUifiirma* The picture allows (hr ^al>rc'-1<»< 1 11i tiger 
(Smiladtm vafifw'it/trup standing on the (:treu^ of tut tdephmd [L‘frftlm* ctdiintht) 
which has Ueeii trapped hi the atieky usphiilg and suEirlmtf at a ghtnl wolf 
dirnt>)< Redrawn, from the rroiitisjjfrrc of Scot Or- History nf Land Miutitnalx in 
thv Western Ht mixphem ( Mac mill am PUS). 

(Fig. 387, D ), It lived during tlie earlier half of Pleistocene time in 
the warmer portions of North America, roaming over the whole 
United States and the high plains of Mexico. The third species was 
the huge Imperial elephant (Ekphas imperator}, said to have attained 
13 feet (:> indies in height (Tig. 387, B). It was probably a plains 
animal that survived from Pliocene times and died out in the Middle 
Pleistocene. Us known range was western America from Nebraska 
to Mexico City. 










































Fig, 391. — Mammals of Pleistocene time but of the wanner southern dimate. Giant sloth (Megatherium) and two kinds of 
glyptodpnts {Glt/ptodoti above, D&dimtus below) T from the Pleistocene (Fampean) of Argentina. After J, Smit, from 
Knipds Nebula to Man ♦ 
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The horses were exceedingly numerous in the earlier Pleistocene, 
tod roamed, apparently in great herds, all over Mexico and the 
United States and even into Alaska. There were at least ten species 
of EquuSj one no larger than the smallest pony, others larger than the 
heaviest modern draft-horses* They were descendants of American 
Pliocene horses, and all died out during the Pleistocene. 

Of peccaries there was an abundance, and there were also camels 
and llamas. During the times of glaciation the caribou ranged 
south into Pennsylvania and musk-oxen into Utah, Arkansas and 
Ohio. The modern moose was present in the western half of the 
continent, but the stag-moose (•Cerralces scoiti) was a late arrival 
during the last ice invasion. Other ruminants related to the musk-ox 
occurred earlier in the period, and of bison there were at least seven 
kinds, ranging from Florida to Alaska, one species, Bison latifrons, 
with a horn spread of 6 feet. 

Among the carnivores, the most formidable was the great sabre¬ 
tooth tiger (Smilodon, see Fig* 390), which lived over the greater 
part of the United States. Of rodents the most interesting was the 
late Pleistocene giant beaver (Castorvides ohioenm), as large as a 
black bear. 

The ground-sloths were represented by a large and widely spread 
form, Megalonyx, discovered and named by President Thomas 
Jefferson. The giant southern form. Megatherium (Fig. 391), had a 
body as large as that of an elephant, though shorter in limb, while 
the oldest and smallest of the sloths was M ylotion. 















CHAPTER XLI 


MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE 

The title of this chapter is the same as that of one of Huxley's 
famous books, in which he states: “The question of questions for 
mankind the problem which underlies all others, and is more 
deeply interesting than any other — is the ascertainment of the 
place which Man occupies in nature and of his relations to the 
universe of things/ 1 Some of us may not be indined to study man 
us a part of nature, but whatever our prejudices, man’s physical 
welfare and intellectual uplift into ever higher and higher states of 
civilization are unquestionably bound up with the ascertaining of 
his relations to the rest of nature* “ Man is the paragon of animals, 
the climax of evolution M (Conklin). 

Comparisons Between Man and the Other Primates* — Man seems 
to us so very different- from all the animals that we can not believe 
him to bo related to them at all, and prefer to regard him as standing 
isolated and alone, something quite apart from all other organisms. 
When, however, we begin to study his body and compare it, organ 
by organ, with that of other animals, we see that his isolation dis¬ 
appears, and that it is the thick veil of civilization in which he has 
so completely hidden himself that misleads us regarding his true 
position in the animal kingdom* 

Linnaeus (1707-1778), the founder of systematic Zoology, in Ms 
classification of animals placed man at the head of the highest group 
of vertebrates, the Primates (from the Latin primus , first)* The 
most primitive Primates are the lemurs, and the higher ones are the 
anthropoids (means man and form), in which the brain is more highly 
developed than in any other animals. The latter division includes 
the monkeys, baboons, mandrills, macaques, gibbons, apes and man. 

Structurally, man and the other anthropoids are very similar, 
the skeletal differences being due to man’s more erect posture and 
his changed mode of living. The erect posture of man is of ancient 
origin, for it is fully developed in the oldest fossil men, and probably 
had its beginning in the 1 gibbons of Pliocene time. It is not, however, 
so much in his posture that man differs from the other large anthro¬ 
poids as in his manner of progression. The larger apes spend the 
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major portion of their time in the trees, and their strong fore limbs 
are especially adapted for swinging from branch to branch. Man, 
on the other hand, is adapted to living on the ground, “ an adaptation 
which allowed him to escape beyond Ihe limits of forests and occupy 
the whole world." This change of habitat resulted in a relative 
shortening of the fore limbs and a greater development of the legs, 
which now bore all the weight, of the body. Moreover, since the 
human type of leg and foot is already present in the oldest known 
fossil man, it is dear that this evolution also took place prior to the 
Pleistocene. The human type of leg and foot was, then, developed 
long before the human brain came to be as we see it now. The large 
brain of man appears, in fact, to bo his latest acquisition; his foot, 




Fiji- 392. — DiiijiniJias from the top and wide of the brains of rdihnpa.nMe and anHent 
and modern man, showing In outline their relative size* and shapes. From 
Osborn's Men of the Old Slow Age (Scribner's, 1913). 

leg and gait are older, his size of body older si ill, and his erect posture 
quite an ancient character. 

The brain of the higher vertebrates consists of two main parts, 
a lower and hinder division known as the cerebellum, and an upper 
part, the cerebrum, that is again divided into right and loft hemi¬ 
spheres (Fig, 392). In the mammals previous to the Oligoeene the 
lower brain is the larger, but beginning with this time the upper 
brain, where reason and memory are located, increases rapidly in 
size in nearly all stocks and finally is considerably greater than the 
entire cerebellum, and almost covers it. 

In man the size of the brain depends to a certain extent upon 
the bulk of the body; tall men on the average have larger brains 
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than small men. In adult men the weight of the brain varies between 
65 and 34 ounces (average 49), and in women, due to their smaller 
size, it is between 56 and 31 ounces (average 44) or about 12 per cent 
lighter than in man. 

In the smallest gorilla the brain weighs 15 ounces and in the largest 
20 ounces, while the weight of the entire body at maturity varies 
between 200 and 360 pounds. At birth the human brain weighs 
between 10 and 11 ounces, or about one-fifth its size at maturity. 
Maximum size of the brain in man is reached at about the twentieth 
year, and it then slowly loses weight into old age. 

“Identical in the physical processes by which he originates — 
identical in the early stages of Ins formation — identical in the mode 
of Ins nutrition before and after birth, with the animals which lie 
immediately below him in the scale — Man, if his adult and perfect 
structure be compared with theirs, exhibits, as might be expected, 
a marvelous likeness of organization. . . . A century of anatomical 
research brings us back to [Linnaeus’] conclusion, that Man is a member 
of the same order as the apes ” (Huxley)* 

Men of (he Old Slone Age 

The time of the Old Stone Age is that of the later Pliocene and 
most of the Pleistocene, Everywhere the men of this time were 
fierce hunters and makers of but the mutest of stone implements. 

Implements. — In many places have been found large and small 
stones, chiefly of flint, that have rudely chipped edges and resemble 



Pig. 393. — Two primitivo Paleolithic flint implements associated with EoqnthropuG. 
Eiich shows n coarsely flaked face and a simply flaked face. After W oodward, 
from British Museum Guide. 


weapons made by primitive man. These are known as eoliths, 
" dawn stones/' There is now no doubt about man-made eoliths 
and evidence of man-made fires occurring in the Upper Pliocene 
strata of southeastern England (Foxhall, Ipswich, Suffolk). Younger 
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eoliths, of the First Glacial time, occur at Cromer, Norfolk. These 


are older than the oldest known human bones. 

The oldest well made human implements are known as pal eoliths, 
and among these the older ones are very crude in workmanship 
(Fig. 393). They are nodules of flint, reduced to the required shape 
and size by means of oblique blows delivered to the? right and left. 
For the greater part they are rude scrapers and knives. Although 
none of them appear to be weapons of the chase, their makers, the 
men of the Old Stone Age, were undoubtedly learning how to hunt 



animals for food and 
how to defend them- 
sel ves by th ei r greater 
skill in the invention 
and use of improved 
killing devices. 

A human chronol¬ 
ogy based on the 
state of the stone 
culture can not , how¬ 
ever, be expressive 
of a correct human 
progression, since the 
Tasmanians when 
discovered were mak¬ 
ing Paleolithic imple¬ 
ments, while the 
North American In¬ 
dians had tools of a 
still better type (Ne¬ 
olithic), and their 
discoverers had ad¬ 
vanced into a high 

stage of civilization. Therefore, long after some of the ancient 
hunters were making paleoliths, others remained in the Eolithic 
stage. The makers of paleoliths also learned to make implements 
and ornaments out of bone and horn. 

Java Man, — The oldest known remains of fossil man himself 
were discovered in ISO! at Trinil, Java, together with thus* 1 of many 
kinds of animals which are now extinct in that region. The geologic 
age of the fossils is somewhat uncertain, but the man of Trinil is 
thought to have lived during the first or second time of glaciation in 
Europe (earliest Pleistocene). 


Fit;. 394. - Profile view of the head of Pithennthropm, the 
Java upe-umn, after a model by J. H. MeGrcgor. From 
Osborn’s Men of the Old Stone Age. (tfmbner’s, 1915), 
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The human remains consist of the upper part of the skull, or 
cranial vault, three molar teeth, and the entire left femur. Dubois, 
the discoverer, named this human being Pithecanthropus credits, 
which means the ape-man who walked erect (Fig. 394). The skull is of 
the long-headed type, and has a low crown with prominent brow- 
ridges, the forehead is more receding than that of the chimpanzee, 
and the volume of the brain cavity is approximately 28 ounces. 
Pithecanthropus is estimated to have stood 5 feel (j inches high. In 
his mental evolution he had risen far higher than halfway between 
the apes and modern man, and must be included in the human 
family. He is probably not in the direct line to the higher types of 
man, but represents a specialized and unprogressive branch which 
became extinct in the Pleistocene. 

Piltdown Man. — The oldest known remains of the human family 
in Europe, the “ dawn man ” or Eoanthrapus, were found in 1913 in 
the plateau gravels at Piltdown, Sussex, England. The fragments, 
which include important parts of a skull and jaw, have been carefully 
set together and the entire head restored by Smith Woodward of 
the British Museum. The lower part of the face is decidedly prog¬ 
nathous or u snouty,” the forehead, though narrow, is not receding, 
and is as steep as in modern man, the brow-ridges are feeble, and the 
brain case is very thick, with a cavity content of nearly 43 ounces. 
The size of the brain, therefore, compares favorably with that of the 
average European, which has a content of about 49 ounces. The 
skull is low in proportion to length, and even though it is archaic, 
is truly human; but the chinless lower jaw, with its large canines, is 
distinctly simian and very much like that of a young chimpanzee. 
This strange creature, therefore, combines a human brain case with 
an ape’s jaw. It was probably able to speak, though in a rudimentary 
fashion. 

Eocmthropm was a human brute, hunting and defending himself 
mainly with his fearful biting mouth. lie was still a primitive 
slayer, though keener than any of his animal associates. 

With Eomihropm were associated very ancient types of Paleo¬ 
lithic implements (Fig. 393). The age of the plateau gravels is 
thought to be of the second interglacial warm time, when the hippo¬ 
potamus lived in England; this is about early Middle Pleistocene. 

Heidelberg Man. - In 1907, at Manor, Germany, not far from 
Heidelberg, there was found a well preserved human jaw with all 
of the teeth. It was buried about 80 feet beneath the surface in 
liver-deposited sand of early Middle Pleistocene age and possibly 
of the second interglacial warm time (Fig. 389). More recently 
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eoliths have been found in the same stratum that hold the jaw* The 
teeth, while powerful, are distinctly human, but the jaw bone is 
massive and broad anti Hourly more like that of an anthropoid ape. 
This man, known as Paleantfatopus heidelhcrgemis, had no Him and 
was probably most closely related to Eoanthropus. 

Neandertal Maxi. — hi 1858 most interesting: human remains were 
found in the little valley known as the Neandertal, lying between 
Diisseldorf and Elberfeld, Germany. Hi nee then, remains of many, 
men, women and children of this Neandertal race have been found 
in eaves and rock shelters in Belgium, France, Gibraltar and Croatia, 
Their implements, however, arc found scattered throughout western 
Europe and eastward into Poland, the Crime# and Ana Minor. In 
France these people are known as the Moustcrians, and they are 
thought to have been the first who dwelt in caves. They lived during 
the last glacial episode when the climate was cool and finally cold, a 
time estimated to be anywhere from 00,000 to 150,000 yours ago 
(Fig. 389). It was the time of the bison, home, reindeer and mam¬ 
moth, on all of which the Neandertal men subsisted. The race lived 
for a long time geologically. 

The Neandertal people (Homo prhftdgenim) were a savage-looking 
race of stout build, averaging about 5 feet 3 or 4 inches, with legs 
slightly bent at the knee, and with disproportionately huge heads. 
They made fairly good stone implements and also knew how to 
kindle a fire, for hearths occur in their cave abodes. The brain was 
unusually large, the average capacity of Neandertal skulls being 
apparently 49 (in one it is 53) ounces. This average is, therefore, 
greater than in the Australians and about that of Europeans. 

In at least two cases the skeletons were found in their original 
burial places, and front them we learn that they were laid away with 
their implements, paints and food, indicating a ceremonial interment 
and offerings of food and implements to assist the departed in the 
spirit world. 

Men of the New Stone Age 

We arc now to take up for study the dawn of human civilization, 
which began roughly about 18,000 B. t\, in Asia Minor, Arabia and 
Persia. The Neolithic people of the city of Susa, Persia, appear to 
go back to 16,000 B. C., and the mid-sea peoples of Crete in the 
eastern Mediterranean to about 12,000 B.C. 

The New Stone Age of human development emerges in latest 
Pleistocene time and continues into historic times. The stone culture 
is improving rapidly and is called Neolithic } since the chipping of the 
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flints is of t he highest excellence} and in addition, many of the weapons 
and tools arc rubbed into shape and often polished. In the Neolithic 
period, next to food and clothing, the most important object to the 
men of the New Stone Age was flint. Flint mines were to them what 
iron mines are to us. 

The people of the New Stone Age began to make pottery and 
introduced the herding of cattle and communal life. Later on, 
permanent habitations in stone huts and skin wigwams, along with 
agriculture, became more general, and their pottery was made more 
ami more on the potter’s wheel* Finally the metals copper, gold and 
iron were introduced* Definite migrations and warfare began also 
with these people, and manufacturing and trading as well* 

Aurignacian Man, — The oldest known Neolithic peoples (Homo 
sapiens) were at first still hunters, but had far greater skill in the 
making of stone and bone implements than did their predecessors, 
t he Nea 11 .<. lertal s, w l xornth cy dispossesse d * T1 1 ey ap \ jearod in west e r n 
Europe at about the close of the Glacial Period, or about 17,000 B. C* 
These people, the Aurignacnins, came from the east, spreading west¬ 
ward from Asia Minor, and their remains arc found throughout the 
great part of western and central Europe and most of the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. 

The Aurignacian races appeared throughout Europe at a time 
when the climate was colder than it is now. The animals of the 
chase living at that time were largely the reindeer and horse, and it 
is also spoken of as the epoch of the reindeer* The Aurignaman 
implements are of the late Paleolithic type, but the workmanship of 
the flints is better and constantly improves with time, and the race 
had many more kinds of tools to serve more purposes* They also 
used bone for awls and ivory for skewers and ornaments, and made 
spears, bows and arrows, and fur garments* Themselves they 
ornamented with marine snail shells derived from the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic, with fossil shells from far inland places, with teeth 
of mammals, and even with those of human beings, and later with 
beads, bracelets and other objects manufactured out of shell and 
ivory. 

Armed with better weapons of the chase and a wider knowledge 
of their use, the Aurignacians were able to take better advantage of 
their environment. Under these circumstances, they had more 
ease and time for reflection, and we witness in them the birth of 
bodily adornment, clothing and the fine arts. Their achievements 
along these lines excite the wonder and admiration of all anthropolo¬ 
gists. Sculpture and drawing appear almost simultaneously, and 
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later comes painting. This art we find preserved in the eaves of 
France and Spain (see Fig, 395), 

Magdaienian and Later Races. —The Aurignacians were followed 
by the Solutreans and Magdalenians, whose history goes back 
perhaps 10,000 years, earlier than the most ancient monuments of 
Egypt or Chaldea, They, too, were hunters, lived in wigwams, 
and herded cattle, sheep and goats, and somewhere about this time 
farming of plants for food had its origin. 

During the later part of the New Stone Age, the climate moderated 
and became moister throughout Europe. This was the time of the 
Azilian peoples. With this climatic change, the reindeer, the main 
source of food and clothing for man, vanished from all of southern 
Europe and retreated farther and farther northward as the con¬ 
tinental glaciers melted away, 
Man also spread northward, 
following the reindeer, arriv¬ 
ing in Denmark about 12,000 
B. (A, and in Sweden about 
two thousand years later. 

Man in North America, — 
Many times during the past 
fifty years have the remains 
of fossil man been found in 
such geological associations 
as to lead their discoverers 
to assert the presence of man 
in North America, if not 
least in strata some thousands of 



Fig, 395+ — Painting of mammoth on cave wall 
!it (’unibarcll&a, Frmirc. From George Grant 
MacCurdy. 


actually in the Pleistocene, at 
years in age. 

Mexican archeologists and geologists have long been calling 
attention to the occurrence of skeletons of man and something of his 
culture buried beneath from 15 to 30 feet of lava at San Angel, a 
southern suburb of the City of Mexico. These lava flows are be¬ 
lieved to have taken place not less than 2000 years ago and the lower 
one may have occurred even 10,000 years ago. To the northwest of 
the same city the identical culture is found beneath from 10 to 12 
feet of sediments. The Aztec culture, on the other hand, is modern, 
since it occurs above the two lava flows and in the soil. 

In 1910, Sellards reported the finding of human remains along 
with bits of pottery and charcoal at Vero on the Atlantic coast of 
Florida. The associated plants, though of living species, appeal' 
to indicate that the man of Vero is but a few tens of thousands of 
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years old. The mammal bones, however, which are all of extinct 
Pleistocene forms, and presumably of a warm climate, seem to point 
to a far greater age. 

Still other evidence appears to place beyond doubt tlie probability 
that the mound-building Indians and the cold-climate mastodons 
and elephants lived together in North America not so very long 
ago. (>n the basis of the annually layered brick days of the Hudson 
and Connecticut valleys, it would appear that this time dates back 
somewhere between 15,000 and 5000 years. 

Resume 

We have seen that the ape-man Pithecanthropus was in existence 
in the earliest Pleistocene, a time estimated by geologists to be some¬ 
where between 400,000 and 1,400,000 years ago. As the true eoliths, 
however, are of human workmanship, they are evidence of man's 
greater antiquity in western Europe, where lie has been since late 
in Pliocene time. 

About early Midtile Pleistocene time, human bones are again in 
evidence, first in Germany in Heidelberg man, thought to be in the 
direct line with living men ( Homo sapiens), and secondly in the dawn 
man (Eoan$iropu$) of England, who is not in direct ancestry with 
the men of the present. Later than either of these ancestral men arc 
the Neandertal people, who are also not directly related to Homo 
sapiens. They made their appearance probably 150,000 years ago 
and lived almost into modern times. As early as late Pliocene time, 
man in England knew how to kindle fire. The Neandertal men 
also made fires, and had a religious instinct. With the appearance 
of the Aurignacians about 20,000 years ago, modern men are at hand, 
while human society and primitive farming had their rise about 
10,000 years ago. 

Human mentality now dominates the organic world, and to it 
all creation will soon be more or less subservient. Through his 
inventions, man will eventually control his environment and largely 
nullify the laws of natural selection and survival of the fittest to 
which all other organisms are subject. His future progress, however, 
is dependent upon himself, dependent upon whether he will learn 
to control himself for the benefit of human society. 
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Christiania Fiord, 225 
Chromite, 422, 423 
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Chronology* geologic, 480-484 
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H 280, 283, 340, 342, 137, 442 
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description of, 440 
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in mountains, 384 
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Climate, 470 
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changes in, 88, 471 
causes of, 250 
Cretaceous 012 
Devonian, 542-543 
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effect of ocean on, 02, 04 
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effect of, on rock, 20-23, 204 
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glacial, causes of, 651 
inferred from limestones, 102 
Miocene, 026 
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lVnnsy] vanian, 550 
Permian, 565 
plants and, 530, 543 
Pre-Cambrian, 503 -501 
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Triassic, 570 
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time, 526* 

Coal, 284, 350, 551,* 552, 553, 

565, 579, 605, 622 
floras, 483, 550, 557, 568-570 
Measures, 483, 544, 550, 552 
origin of. 180 

Coast Ranges, 370, 382, 386, 590, 623 
Coastal debris, form of, 08 
plain, Atlantic, 159, 267,* 268 
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irregularities in, 102 
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Cobalt formation, 500 
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Co chi io dents, 519 
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Ago of, 557 
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('(dorado Plateau, 205, 267,* 208, 269 
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Coinrobin Plateau, 267,* 208, 269 
River lava fields, 221 
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( olnmbis, 458, 405,* 468 
Columnar structure, in rocks, 357 
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in orogeny, 382—386 
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mechanical, 421, 433-435 
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Cmie-inrctater structure, in volcanoes, 212 
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Cones, alluvial, 64, 65* 
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volcanic, 209 
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Connecticut River, 45 

Valley, 370, 377-378, 578-570 
Consequent lakes 81 
rivers, 75, 75* 

Constructive metemorphism, zone of, 339 
Contact metaniorphisnif 339, 340, 350- 
353, 418, 421, 431-432 
Contetijponmeous fire deposits, 420, 122- 
424 

Continental deposits, 27-1-278, 538, 597, 
G22 

glaciers, 124, 127, 136 
ice-caps 189 
islands, 110 
rocks, 344 

shelves 99, 91, 106, 107, 111, 112* 
slope, 112,* 113 

Continents 205-206, 457 -4.59, 402*; see 
also lands 
edge of, 90 

fracturing of, 11 IS, 344, 407,* 498, 624- 
625, 020 

mean height of, 2G0 
origin of, 490 

Contraction, and jointing, 355, 356-308 
Convection currents, in air, 11 
“Convulsion of Nature,' 1 5 
Cooling, and jointing, 356-358 
Coon Butte, Arizona, 211 
Copper, 413, 414, 423, 435B 
carbonates, 451. 452 
description of, 451 
glance, 451 
minerals, 410 
native, 112, 128, 135B 
of Bisheo, Ariz., 431 
of Butte, Mont., 119, 427 
of CliftftUrMorenci, Aria., 432 
of- Ely, New, 435D 
of Miami, Ariz., 435D 
uf Santa Rita, N. Mew, 435D 
pyrites 451 
Coquina, 192 
Coral islands, 184-191) 
limestone, 183 

( orals 1*2, 190, 479, 488, 512 * 521, 529, 
539* 531-533, 538, 540.* 547, 566; 
see also HexacordUa and J'dmcoralla 
reef, 183 190, 479, 520, 527, 534, 513, 
540* 578, 533, 601, 092* 617, 050 
(Yirdaitcs, 570 

Cordillera, North American, 374 
Cordilleran Int er montane geanticline, 
see Central CurdiUcran geanticline 
ice-sheet, 647 
Mts,, 010* 

Cordilleras, defined, 373 
Cord ill eric geosynelino, 465,* 466, 409.* 
507, 509, 510* 510, 520, 531, 5 J5 r 
547, 551 * SSI 
Corraston, 38-41 
Corundum, 331, 382, 122 


Co n/thomuru$ t 591 * 
t oseisinal lines, 248 
Cosmic dust, 115 
time, 484, 486-189 
Cotopaxi, 195, 292, 224 
f otylosauria, 573, 575 
Coulees, 53 
Country rock, 20, 41 
Ooutehiebmg period, 484, 494 
( ovelhte, 435C 
Coves, 103 
Crabs, 601 
Crania, 515 
Crater Lake, 210, 212 
('reeks, 37 

Creep, of soil and rock, 32, I 18, 170 
(’re pice ph at us t ex an tt u, 512* 

Cretaceous period, 482, 485,* 577, 004- 
617 

Crevasses, 133 

( Yinids 483, 521,529, 530 * 516* 547, 548 
Critical periods, 4H0, 017, 025, 644 
(’roixiun time, 510* 

Cross, W*, 318 
Cross-bedding, 289, 290 
( rosso pterygia ns, 571 

Crushing, in contact metemdrpbism, 850 
( rust, instability of, 4-55 
movements caf, 4.64 
origin of, 490 
original, 489, 492-493 
oscilhit ions of, 403 
warping of, 468, 644 
(’nistaeea, 511, 601 
Cnistification in veins, 426 
Crypfltvwt punctata*, 540* 

Crypt of it ft us it *seta tux, 522* 

( rppturft pi ix u faht >ti xi.x T i i 14 * 

('ryptazoon, 504, 521 
Crystalline rocks, porosity of, 155 
Crystallization, in igneous rocks, 324- 
328 

( 7 modenta e inpit fata , 523* 

< uestas, 407,* 408 
Cuprite, 112, 435B, 451 
( uiTciit-ripples, 289 
f 'urrenl s air, 11 

deposition by, 271 271 
ocean, 92-97, M4y 400ji 051 
polar, 93,* 94 
river, 3!|i. 40 

Jaw of in raying .power of, 42 
work of, 38, 188 
tidal, 94, 105, 110 
( uttlelisly, i>23 
( yanite, 340 

( pa tfi ucr i n u x m ufti h me ft int ux, 54 i i* 

('pat ft tt ph ylf a m r uQbx u m , 532* 

('pathospony in rvtieufaUp 522* 

Cycads, 477,* 578, 581,* 585, 586,* 613, 
626 

Ago of, 585 

Cycles, serlimciitury, 481 
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Cyc.hmcma h u merosu m* 522* 

(’yd ones, 11 

Cypress, in swamps, 178 

Cj/rtodonta hurommsis, 522 * 

Cfji'lolitcs omattix, 522 * 

CyxttphyUum vcsicaloxum, 540* 

D 

Ducite, 333 

Dakota sandstone, water in, 159 
Dalmanetla testudiTtaria, 522* 

Daly, R. A„ 518 

on coral islands, 188 
Dams, ice, 119 

natural, 79, 87, 146 
Dana, J. D, T 506 

on coral reels, 187-188 
Danube River, 45 
DaojieKa dtihia, 584 * 

Darwin, Charles, 174 
on coral reefs, 1S7-1SS, 189 
Datum plane, sea level as, 235 
Davis, W, M„ 71), 369 
on coral reefs, 188 
Day, length of, 259 

” Death Gulch, 1 ' Yellowstone Park, 227 
Decay, of organisnife 25, 171-174, 175 
Deccan lava field, India, 221 
Decomposition, organic, 476 
Deeps, oceanic, 91, 115, 241, 266 
Deer, 633 

Deformations, 241-242, 463 
and metamorphiam, 336 
Degradation, 49, 71 
Dei phan farbtnti* 530* 

Deltas, GO-64, 498, 529, 535 * 536, 537 * 
538, 552 

lxittOmset beds in, 277 
deposits in, 276-278 
in lakes, 63 
in seas. 63 

marine marshes of, 179 
peat in, 180 
subsiding, 27S 
top set beds in, 277, 295 
Denitrifying bacteria, 113 
Denudation, chemical, 161 
in orogeny, 399 
rate of, 47 

Deposition, by rivers, 58 
chemical, 164 
glacial, 138, 114-150 
in oceans, 105-117 
of ores, 417-419 
places of, 274 

Deposits, see also setUmcTrfs 
abyssal, 113 

alkali, 84* 86, 168 * 109 
basin, 276 
beadi, 278 
cave, 166 

continental, 271-278 
current, 271-274 


Deposits, deep-water, 110 
flei ta, 2 4 (j , “2 i 8 
desert, 275 
diatom, 180 
eolian, 14, 18 

fresh-water, 239, 538 t 597, 622 
glacial, 138, 144-150 
in springs, 165, 167, 168, 233 
iron-ore, 181 

lime, 113, 167-168, 182, 190-193, 345 
marine, 239, 278-279 
mechanical, 272 

normal order of, above unconformity, 
309 

oceanic, 105—117 
ore, 469-435 

organic, 112, 190-193, 272, 279, 439 
phosphate, 193 
river, 58, 68, 275 
sedimentary, 271—311 
siliceous, 180 
source of, 32, 272 
suba£rial, 277 
terrigenous, 112, 278 
Depression, of lands, 23&-241 
Depth, effect of, in metamorphisni, 338 
Deserts, 11, 13, 15, 17, 21, 31, 47 t 162 ( 
169, 172, 580 
colors of rocks In, 172 
deposits in, 275 
Jakes in, 82 
salts in, 84 

Devonian period r 466, 481, 483, 485,* 

534-543 

Diabase, 332, 580 
Di agenesis, 174 
Diamonds, 332, 422 
Diapkvrostuina niagartmse, 530* 
Dimixzractux zems, 574* 

Diastems, 311 
D i a st roph i sm, 235-257 
cause of, 242-243 
sea level as datum plane in, 235 
Diatoms, 115, 186, 234, 621 
Dtatryma, 628 
Dihcfodort f 642 
Diceralherittm coohi t 639* 

Dirtymiemu rvaasihasede, 521* 

IHeiaxitia boc/dray, 558* 

Dikes. 213, 314-315, 318, 322,* 327, 328, 
332, 356, 357, 397 
contact zones in, 351 
Diluvium, 646 
Din a mix mnximttx, 628 
Dinosaurs, 482, 580, 585, 588-592, 597, 
601, 615, 617 
Diopside, 447 
Diorite. 329, 331-332, 333 
-porphyry, 329 
Dip of faults, 359 
of rocks, 299-300 
of veins, 427 
Dip-faults, 364—365 
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Pip-joints, 356 
Diplvu ra eiekayi, 540* 

Di plodaobbs, 590 
Diplograpfas prisiis, 521* 

Dipnoans, 539 

Diptcrus vaJencimnMi't 541* 

Disinform l ties, 311, 509 
Disintegration ore deposits, 420, 421, 
432-435 

Dismal Swamp, 178, 189. 181* 
Displacement, of crust, 246 
of faults, 362, 363* 

Disseminated ore deposits, 428 
replacement ore deposits. 429 
Distributaries, 60 
Disturbances, Acadian, 536 
(’aledonkin, 536 
Green Mts., 511 
Ouachi ta-tah aba, 547 
Palisade, 580 
Taconie t 520 
Windsor, 547 
Divides, migration of, 407 
Jjijedicurtix, 653* 

Dogs, 632, 633 

Doled to. 329, 331 332, 346, 447, 448 
Dalkhomma , 556* 

Dolomite, 162, 192, 283, 316, 349, 113 
437 

description of, 440 
Damatoceras militarism, 059* 

Domes, lava, 206, 376 
Dorypuoc curt leer, 512* 

Down faulting, 365,* 306 
Down warping, 240, 305 
Dragon-flies, 557, 601 
Dragons of the air, 593 
Drainages, interior, 82-89 
Drift, glacial, 147, 148, 149* 646 
Drifts, in ocean currents, 93 
/Jroin ath t iri. a m, 587* 

Drowned rivers, 7l P * 72 
valleys, 104, 239 
Dmmlins, 148, 150 
J) u n Imria feutciipennis, 5<>7* 

Dimes, 12, 14-17, 288, 290 
Dunlte, 332, 447 
Dust, 28 
cosmic, 115 

vulcanic, 19, 293, 204, 321 
Dutton, (\ E., 394 
Dynamical Geology, 4, 8 
Dynamo-rnetnmorphisni, 337 

E 

Earth, ago of, 47, 50 r 70, 162, 484 
axis of, 259 

changes in surface of T 457 468 

crust of, see rntsJ and lithosphere 

density of, 260 

distance of, front sun, 258 

elasticity of, 260 

energy of, from sun, 194 


Earth, interior heat of, 194, 222, 261 264, 
280 

molten, 488-489 
neighbors of, 258 
origin of. 19, 263-264, 486—189 
pressure of T 261 
rigidity of, 269 
shape of, 90, 259, 266-268 
shrinkage, 222, 223, 260, 394, 395 
structure of, 258-270, 296-311 
Earthquakes, 8, 243 -257 
cause of, 243 
centrum of. 248 
epicenter of, 248 
examples of, 248 
focal point of, 248 
geologic effects of, 257 
methods of recording, 253 
seat of shock in, 254 
su bmariue, 252 
tectonic, 246 
tremors of, 254 
waves of, 247. 255 
Earthworms, work of, 174 
Echinids, 583 
i ’chiiiodenijs, 539, 548 
1 economic Geology, definition of, 4 
Eden time, 517* 

Edge wood time, 526* 

Eggs, reptilian, 575 

Kifel, volcanic, 211 
Elasninbranohs, 571 
Etasmamurux, 615, 61 f >* 

Electrolytic action in ore deposition, 117 
Elements, disintegration of, 395 
Elephants, 478, 634,649 643,651,652, 663 
El if thus, 641* 

Columbia 642,* 652 
imperator, 642,* 652 
prirtiitjeuitix, 640, 642,* 043, 651 
Elevation of lands, 236-238, 249 241 
Elms, 613 
End isy mentii, 4 65* 

Emergence, conglomerates of, 309 
of lands, 236 241 
JCndiJcera^, 523 

Endomorphic effect, rtf contact inela- 
morphism, 350 
E tt doth tffu ha if t >j i, 5 4 < i* 

Engl acini material, 134. 

Enrichment of ore deposits, 435-4351> 
Entel or loots, 632 
Environment, arid, 571 -572 
changes in. 456, 471 
influence of, on organisms, 471 
land, 459 
oceanic, 169 
of fossils, 479 
sea, 461-403 
J&oanthraims, 659, 663 
Eocene period, 182, 618, 619, 620* 02 U 
622, 623, 625, 626, 627. 628, 629, 630, 
631, 637, 638. 639. 640 
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Eodiscux &pecio&ux, ill2* 

Eohipptts, 630 t 631 * 636,* 037 
Eoliau deposits* 14, 18 
Eoliths. 657 
Eotitanops, 038 

Eotom#lria supracinoulata, 522* 

Eozo&o L'ana/tcniw T 406 

Ep-A rcheoxoic interval, 496 

Epeiric seas, 111 112, 461* 462* 500; 

see also }viUp{/couraph p 
Fpem jgenic movements, 241 
Epicenter, of earthquakes, 248 
Epicontinental seas, 90 
Epidnie. lilt 

Epi-Proterozoic interval, 590 
Epochs, 48 l 
Equatorial current, 03 
Equidui, see horses 
Minus, 636,* G54 
cabtdlu# t 035 
Eras, 480, 482-184 
A re hen aoie, 480, 484, 485 * 402-407 
CciUHsuic, 480. 182, 485* 018 028 
Mesozoic, 480, 482. 485 * 577-578 
Paleozoic. 480, 483, 485 * 507 
Prole manic, 407* 480, 484, 485 * 191, 
403* 408-505 
Psyehozoic, 480, 48*2, 020 
Eris, 538, 543, 557, 504,* 024, 020 
Erosion, 32-57 

and anticlines, 404—107 
and sy:idines, 404-407 
by waves, 08-102 
effect, of vegetation cm* 33, 34* 
glacial , 188 140 
in arid regions, 35 
in mountains, 374 
hi orogeny, 300-408 
in volcanoes, 214 
power, law of, in rivers, 40 
rate of, 40, 47 
remnants of, 30 
Erratics, 132 * L45 T 146* 

Eruptions, vulcanic, 194, 107-200 
explosive, 107, 321 
quiet. 199, 202, 20ft, 320 
Escarpments, 407,* 408 
Eskers, 149, 150* 

Estuaries, 03, 72, 103-105 

Elhmoliths, 318 

Eh fo fu ptocrin n $ crass u w, 511C>* 

E 11 pft e m * is ertrftontt t in ,s, 558* 

Euryptends, 531 
Eurypltrm rrmipex, 531* 

E a xareux scorp a nt in , 5 3 1 * 

Evergreens, 585 
“Everlasting hills,'' 373 
Evolution* organic, 455, 401, 4611-473 
Ex-fig fp'a contain, 014* 

Exornorphic effect, of eon tael mctnriioi 
phi sin, 350, 351 

Explosion pits, in volcanoes 211 
Extrusions of magma, 380 


Extrusive sheets, 320, 822,* 332 

F 

Facetted bowlders, 144 
spurs, 112, 143* 

Families. 474 
Fans, alluvial, 64, 65* 

Fault-breccias, 300 
Faulting, 8. 358-372: see also faults 
as cause of lake origin, 70 
block-, 377 
components of, 302 
gravilalive, 371 
in Appalachians, 365 
in Great Basin, 366 
in mountains, 375-378, 384 
in Plateau region, 365 
magnitude of, 305 
topographic results of, 367 
Fault-line scarps, 309, 370 
ohsequentt 309 
resequeni, 309 
Fault-lines, 248 

Faults, 244, 272* 303, 358-372; see also 
faulting 

compression* 301 
dip-, 364-365 
dip of, 350, 3154—365 
displacement of, 362, 363* 
erosion of, 370 
hanging wall of, 360 
heave of. 363 

normal, 361, 363, 365 * 871 
oblique* 364 
origin of, 370 

reverse, 361, 362, 366, 367* 371 
rotary, 265 

shove of, 247 * 363. 364 
slip of, 362* 363* 
stej>-, 350 
strike-, 364-365 
strike of, 359, 364-305 
tension* 361 
throw of, 363 

thrust-, 366-367, 388 T 389* 390-393 
Fault-scarps* 365, 367-370* 376 
-surface, 359 362 
-troughs, Newark, 578-579 
Faunas, extinction of, 471 
marine, first* 483 
Facoailm, 582 
occidental US, 530* 
l eathers, 629 

Feldspar* 25, 2N 161, 274* 325* 328* 329* 
330, 331, 332* 333* 340* 345* 346* 
437, 440 142 

Pel site, 205, 207, 329* 333, 343, 346, 347, 
350* 356, 419 
-magmas, 333 
-porphyry, 329, 333 
Ferns, 539, 569, 585, 613, 626 
seed-, 542 

tree-, 556** 569, 585 
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Foot, b&man, 05G 
Foot-prints, 285, 539 * 586 * 587 
-wall, of faults, 360 
of veins, 427 

Foramlnifera, 115* 109. 191, 192, 559- 
560, 604 

Forbe$iocri nus war them, 540* 

Foreset beds, in deltas, 277, 290, 295 
Forests, effort of removal of, 34 
first, 534, 539 
hardwood, 613 
submerged, 233 

Formations, definition of, 272, 481 
lenticular, 293 
sed inlei i ti iry, 2 7 J -311 
universal, 293 
water-bearing, 154 
Fort Union beds, 610* 

Fosse, 366 

Fossil Forest, Yellowstone Park, 627* 
Fossils, 235, 404, 471 179 

as evidence of earth upheaval. 230 
environment of, 479 
first abundance of, 507 
guide. -ITS 

imprints of, in concretions, 291 
in caves, 167 
in chalk, 192 

in meturaorphk' rooks, 335, 343 
in tuffs, 321 
pe nn inern I ized, 4 77 
time value of, 478 
Fox Iltlls time, 606* 

Foyaite, 331 

Fracture lines, volcanoes on, 219 
zone of, 338 
Fractures, 354-358, 389 
depth of, 244 

Fracturing, continental, 467,* 498, 624— 
625, 626 

Frank!inic geosyneline, 465.* 166, 468 
Frog, development of, 573* 

Frontal aprons, glacial, 149, 150 

Frost, effect of, on rock, 20-23, 118 

Fruits, 613 

Fiunuroles, 226-228 

Funafuti, 187 

Fu sul in ids, 558 * 559-560 


Ferric oxide, 172 
sulphate, 435A 
Ferrous carbonate, 102, 172 
oxide, 172 

Fertilization, of plants, 569 
Figs, 612 
Fiji, 184, 344 

Finger Lakes of N. Y. t in Pleistocene, 649 
Fins, 570 

Fiords, 102 * 103-105, 144 
Fire, man-made, 657 
Firn, see tySui 
Firs, 026 

Fishes, 459, 460, 473, 474, 483, 531, 538, 
539, 541 * 570 -572, 580, 622 
air-breathing, 534 
first, 522 

prophecy of, 456. 570 
Fissility, 283 
Fissure springs, 157, 228 
veins, 425-428 
Fissures, 163, 354, 355 
lava flows from, 320 
water in, 153 
Flats, tidal, 108 
Flies, 578, 601 
Flint, 192, 292, 442, 661 
Flood-plain scrolls, 75 
Flood-plains. 58, 118, 154* 

Floods, 43, 64, 80 

oceanic, 455, 46:4-464, 481; sec a 
yahoQimravhy 
Floras, Cent) zoic, 628 
coal, 483, 508-570 
Cretaceous, 613 
Eocene?, 626 
extinction of, 471 
first, 539 

land, 48-3, 568-570 
Mesozoic, 577 

Pennsylvanian, 550, 556,* 557 
Primitive, Age of, 483 
Ti lassie, 585 
Flo wage, zone of, 415 
Flowers, 569 

Fluorine, in metamorphisni, 338 
Fluorite, 452 
Fluorspar, 452 

Folded strata, erosion in, 404-407 
Folding, see also folds 

as cause of mountains, 375 
zone of, 385* 

Folds, £96-306 
broken, 303 
closed, 303,* 304 
inclined, 302 
isoclinal, 304 
open, 303 * 304 
overturned, 303 
recumbent, 303 
unsynonet rie, 303 
Foodstuffs, in seas and oceans, 113 
Foot, librae, (536* 


G 

Gabbro, 329, 331 332, 447. 118 
Galena, 412, 451 

amentiferous, 411, 430 
Gninarhe time, 517* 

Gangamopleris flora, 565, 566 
Ganges River, 47, 63 
Gangue minerals, 409, 412. 113, 152 
Ganoids, 539, 541 * 571, 573, 602 * 617 
Garnet, 340, 346, 353 
description of, 132 
Gases, in ear Hi's interior, 223-225 
in lavas, 207 
in magmas, 201, 202 
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Gases, in metamorphisnn, 337 
in volcanoes* 11*7, 202 203 
Gastropods, 511, 512* 521, 522* 524, 
530 * 558 * 614* 

Geanticlines, 304-306, 381, 391, 396, 398* 
467, 468 

Ancestral Rocky Mts*, 467,* 468 
Central Cordilleran, 466, 407* 468, 
GOO * 006* 

Cincinnati, 465 * 467,* 468, 518 
New Brunswick* 407* 468, 511, 520 
Gcikie* J.* 387 
Gem-a tones* 434 
Genera, 474 
Genesee time, 535* 

(; eogm 1 3hy . ancient, see paleogeoff raphy 
Geologic agencies, S 
cycles, 390, 403-404 
history, revealed, 308 
pro cesses, 9 
records, 3 
sciences, 3 

time, 47, 56 ( 70* 162. 455, 480-48! 
work, rate of, 8 
Geology, definition of, 3-5 
methods of study of, 5-7 
processes of, 8—9 
Stratigraphic, 461, 596 
subdivisions of, 3-5 

Gcosynr-lmes, 3U4-30G, 380-381. 3K5* 
386, 396, 464-466, 499* 

Acadic* 465* 46(i, 516,* 525, 545 
Appalachia 465* 466. 499* 507, 509, 
510 * 526, 525 t 534, 515 
British Columbia 583* 597, 007, 609 
( a lifts ri i ie, 581, 5i17* 1 >05, fif 17, 6( 19 
Cordilleric, 465* 460, 499* 507, 509, 
610* 516, 520, 534, 545, 547, 551,* 
581 

Fran klinic, 465* 466, 468 
Mexican, 597, 609 
Pacific, 466* 581, 583. 020* 

Rocky Mt, 460, 597* 00ft * 607* 

St Uwreneie, 405* 460, 534, 536 
f ieyserfte* 227 * 229 * 233 
Geysers, 230-233 
Giant's Causeway* 357 
6 'igantoismru* t 589 
Gilbert, G, K., 318 
GUIs, 570-572 
Giimkos, 578 
Girardeau time, 526* 

Glacial amphitheaters, 139 
ladders. 132,* 145, 146* 
cirques, 139 
deposits, 138, 144 150 
drift* 147, 148* 119* 
frontal aprons, 149, 150 
ice* 135* 136* 
lakes, 79. 81, 146. 147* 
out wash plains* 149 
period, 482 
rivers, 135 


Glacial striffi, 140, 141 * 144 
till, 145, 147, 282 
troughs, submarine, 144 
valleys, 141-142 

Glaciation, 140* 482, 483, 4-84; see also 
glaciers 

by ice-caps, 142 
causes of* 051 
effects of, 649-650 
oldest, 484 
Permian, 504 * 505 
Pleistocene, 625, 044-651 
Proterozoic, 503* 

Glacierets, 123 
Glaciers, 104. 120 152 
advance of, 136 
Alpine, 124 

ns source of water for oceans, 189, 19C 
characters of, 120-144 
cliff, 123 

continental, 124. 127, 136 

drainage by, 135 

effect of climate on, 136 

geographic distribution of, 126 

geologic work of, 138-144 

Imaging, 123 

lower limit of, 124 

moraines* 125* 133, 134-135* 137,* 
144-145* 147, 148, 150 
movement of, 122, 129-133* 136-138 
of Alps* 122 * 124, 125,* 12G, 129, 137, 
138* 

of New Zealand, 124 
piedmont, 124, 120* 127* 
plucking by, 134, 138, 139 
recession of, 136 
reconstructed, 123 
rock-* 118, 119* 170 
surface of, 133 
tide-water, 127 
transport ariun by, 138, 144 
types of, 124 
valley, 124, 125* 135* 

Glass* 326 

-porphyry, 329 
Glauconite, 114, 009, 619 
Glen Rose time, 600* 

Glossoptcris flora, 566 
Gloaxvptcris indiea, 566* 

Gllfphioceras inci%um 7 559* 

Glyptodon, 053* 

Gneiss, 331, 341 * 345, 340-347* 358* 389, 
495 

Gold* 44, 333, 411* 413, 111* 450, 599 
minerals, 410 
mines, 413 
native* 412 
of Alaska, 434 
of Australia, 428, 434 
tif California, 427, 434 
of Cripple Creek, Colo*, 410 
of Hedley, B. 432 
of Klondyke* 434 
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Gold, of Nova Scotia, -128 
placer mining of, 44, 484, 435 
-quart % veins, 425 
veins of California, 427 
Gwnphothwiim, 641,* 042 
Goi id waua, 504-505, 500, 608 
Goniatites, 483, 523, 540^ M0* 547, 
550,* 603 

(ioniophom carlnata , 540* 

Gophers, 032 
Gorges, 6, 51-54, 55 
Gorillas, 057 
Gossan, 135 B 
Gouge, in ores, 420* 

Grains, 242, 300 
Graham's island, 220 
Grimm*™ hi&idcata, 540* 

GranolpcniLux Irda, 540* 

Grand Can von, 52* 53, 220, 375, 502 
MU, 408 

Revolution, 484, 502 

Granite, 28, 155, 320. 331, 333, 240, 350, 
351, 440, 484, 404. 405, 506, 501 
cure, in mountains, 389 
-porphyry, 320 
Graphite, 350, 405, 407 
Graptolites, 520 
Grasses, 013, 028, 032 
Grasshoppers, 001 
(i ravel, 28, 47, 110, 273, 280 
metamorj ihoscrl, 345 
water in, 155 

Gravity, as cause of earth's heat, 222 
Graywarke, 283 
Great Barrier Reef, 183,* ISO 
Great Basin, 47, 82, 207, 208, 200 
block mountains in. 397 
fault-line scarps in, 300 
ranges, 377 

Great lee Barrier, 128, 144, 152 
Great Imn Age, 484 
Great Lakes, 240, 040 
Great Plains, 207 * 208, 269 
Great Salt Lake, 85, 87. 101, 293 
Great Valley of California, 509 
Green MU Disturbance, 511 
Green muds of oceans, J14 
Green River lake, 622 
shales, 020 

Greenland ice-cap, 128, 120. 152, 647 
Greensands. 629 
Grenville series, 484, 494, 195 
Gmssularil e, 443 
Ground-swells, in seas. 97 
Ground-water, 153, 155, 159-109, 233, 
338, 339 

(iryphmi mncrmala, 015 * 

Guano, 193 
Guiimis, 458 
Guide fossils, 478 
Gulches, 32, 37 
Gulf fiorder seas, 069 
Gulf of California, 88 


Gulf of Mexico, 009, 619 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, 461, 650 
Gulf Stream, 93 
Gullies, 32, 35, 36, 37 
Oymnotoceras masdli, 584* 

Gypsum, 161, 109, 173, 174, 281, 437, 527, 
545, 552, 501 
description of, 443 

H 

Habitats, organic, 179 
Hade, of dikes, 314 
of faults, 359 
i lair, 029 
Halite, 449 
HaltfMfrx, 532 
mtrnutaM, 53(1* 

Hauitlton time, 534 
Hanging valleys. 1 11, 142 * 143* 
wall, of faults, 360 
of veins, 427 
Hardgruvc time, 598* 

Hares, 032 

Hawaii, 116, 184, 195. 20(1, 220 
Hem Hands, 94, 1,03 
Heart, 629 
-urchins, 013 

Heal, effect of. on rock, 20- 23 
in metaniorphism, 337, 350 
in mines, 201 
in orogeny, 393-396 
in tunnels, 2(52 

of earth's interior, 194. 222, 201-261. 
280 

Heave, of faults, 363 
Ihhmlctla js inwifn, 522* 

Merlin, Sven, 17 
Heidelberg man, 059 600 
Heim, A„ 394 

// r / ieot- o M n plan Uintpidfo f, 522* 
I/Hm^yttum halfi, 532 * 540* 

Helium, 395 

Hti m i at ho id ich n iteti mrrtn, 505* 

Hematite, 356, 412, 413, 437, 529 
< 'Jiiiton, 424 
description of, 443 
Herding, 661 
Heredity, 470, 471 
flf .sfjtrornvi rtynfis. 594,* 595, 010* 

/ / thro ftt i rax xtn ■* n m n /, 014* 

Hexacornls, 533, 583, CSI)1 ( 062* 

High wood Mis., Montana, 226 
Himalayas, 025 
Hippopotamuses, 018 
Historical Geology, 3. 5, 155—450 
Hogbacks, 400 * 407 
Hot to in bi fifjijrr i, 512* 

/ / ft! t > plyrh to x jinn in ij /, 5 EI * 

Homo jirhm'ijrninx, 048,* 000 
sapiens 048* 001, 063 
Jfomoelines, 364 
Honeycomb corals, 532 
Hnnmkmta {/rarilm, 522* 
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Hornblende, 325, 329, 33 X t 332, 340, 342, 
340, 437 

description of, 444 
-schist, 340, 349 
Hornea, 508 
Hon if els, 352 
Homstone, 412 

Horses, 630, 631 * 632, 634, 635-638, 648, 
654, 661 
in veins, 427 
Horse town time, 606* 

Horsts, 242, 371, 386, 395, 396 
Horton series, 554 
Hot Springs, Va. t 157 
Hot-earth theory, of earth origin, 488—489 
Hot-Springs, 166, 226, 228-234, 416 
Hudson Bay, 461, 650 
River, 239 

Uuendla texana* 512* 

Humboldt Range, 599 
glacier, 152 
Humic acid, 171 

Humid regions, 13, 31, 46, 53, 82, 87, 154, 
162, 169, 176, 276 
Humus, 29, 171, 172 
II 11 roman series, 484, 500* 503 
// usti:dia monwmi, 558* 

Hyaenodon, 630* 

Hyattidina congesto, 530* 

Hydrochloric acid, 226 
in volcanoes, 201, 203 
Hydrofluoric acid, in volcanoes, 203 
Hydrogen, in volcanoes, 203 
sulphide, 226 
Hydro-mica-schist, 34 8 
Hydrosphere, 155, 489 
Hydrostatic pressure, 157 
Hydrothermal concentration, 416 
llyolitfuis jrrimordiiali&i 512* 

Hypers thene, 447 
lij/racAyus, 640 
Hyracotheriu m, 636* 

I 

lee, as a geologic agent, 18, 118-152 
behavior of, under pressure, 132 
dams, 119 

floating, geological work of, 152 
glacial, veins* and layers in, 135, 136* 
gliding planes in, 132 
in lakes, 119 
in soil, 118 
plateaus of, 126 
ramparts. 120 
river, 119 
seas of, 128 
specific gravity of, 151 
structure of* 130, 131 
tongues, 123 
viscosity of, 131 
work of* 18, 118-152 
Icebergs* 124, 127* 128, 151-152 
lee-caps, 124, 127* 128, 129, 136, 144* 152 I 


Iec-caps, Antarctic, 128, 144, 152 
deposits of, 147-150 
Greenland, 128, 129* 152 
Ice-cliffs, 127, 128* 

Ice-fall, 133 
Iceland, 221 

Ice-sheets, continental, 189, 565, 644, 647, 
649-650 

Ichthyorni$i 595* G16* 

Ichthyosaurs, 585, 661* 602* 615, 616* 
Iddings, J. F.* 318 
Igneous activity, 456, 5Cli 
agencies, 194—234, 378 

work of, in mountains, 389-390 
ore deposits, 426, 422-423 
rocks, 312-334, 378* 389 
age of, 322 

as source of sedim cetanes, 345 
characters of, 312 
classification of, 322-334 
cleavage in, 330 
composition of, 323 
crystallization in, 324—328 
extrusive, 320-322 
fold spathic, 329 
ferromagnesian, 329 
how studied, 330 
joints in* 356 
lime in, 323 
occurrences of, 313-320 
salts in, 323 

texture of, 312, 325-328 
Illeeillewat glacier, 137 
Imperial elephant, 642 r * 643, 648, 652 
Valley, 88 

Implements, human, 657-658 
imprints, as fossils, 477 
India, traps in, 612 
Indian Ocean, 457, 459, 612 
Inland drainage, 82-89 
Inlets* 108, 109 
ITutceramua vanuxemi, 614 * 

Insects, 483, 557, 566, 567 * 568, 578, 601 
Interglacial periods, 565, 647-649 
I a tenor Basin, 268 
Highlands, 267* 269 
Low Plateaus, 267,* 269 
Plains, 267 * 269 

Intermediate continental slope, 112,* 113 
Intermontine Plateaus, 267,* 269 
Intervals, Ep-Archeozoic, 496 
Epi-Proterozoic r 596 
Lipalian* 596 

Intrusions, contact zones hi, 351 
of magma, 389 
Intrusive bosses, 319, 390 

sheets, 315* 318* 322* 327, 328, 332 r 
357, 399, 397 
Invertebrates* 473 
Age of, 483 
Primitive, Age of, 484 
Iron* 328* 353* 412, 413, 414, 452, 501, 
504, 525, 529, 579 
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Jut:kfork formation, 547 
Japanese current, 93,* 94 
J&spilite, 292, 442 
Java man, 658—059, 663 
Jetties, 64 

Joan rules nemdanus, 584* 

Juggins section, 552 
Joints, 163, 354-858 
columnar, 357 
compression al, 856 
in mines, 354, 356 
in tunnels, 356 
master-, 356 
strike-, 356 
tension nl, 856 
Jorullo, volcano, 210 
Judith River beds, 592 
Jupiter, 258 

Serapis temple, 237 
Jura Mts«, 388, 392, 461, 405 
Jurassic period, 482, 485,* 577, 59/> 603 
Juvenile water, 166, 224-225, 416, 490 


Karnes, 14!), 150 
Kankakee axis, 465* 

Kant, nebular theory of, 486 

Kaolin, 25, 161, 274, 342, 437, 442; see 

also day 

description of, 440 
Kata morphism, 339 
Kccwatin See-sheet, 647 
scries, 484, 494, 495 
Keokuk time, 548 
Keralerpetwit 556* 


+i Kettles,” 147, 149 
Ke ween a wan series, 484, 500, 501 
Kitaueu, 200, 202, 203, 205, 225 
Killamey Mts„ 498, 502, 508,* 509 
Revolution, 484,, 502 
Kimmeridgian time, 598* 
Kingdoms, organic, 474 
Kingston earthquake, 249 
Klamath Mts*, 599 
Kootenai formation, 605, 006* 
Krakatau, 197, 202, 210, 243 
Kriiosaurus, 591* 


L 

La Caldera, Canary Islands, 210 
Labradorean ico-sheet, 047 
Labradorite, 331, 441, 445 
Laccoliths, 315, 316-318, 322 * 328, 332, 
356, 374, 376, 390, 397 
Lagoons, 107 * 108, 185, 180, 188,189, 190 
Lake Bonneville, 87, 88* 

Chicago, 640 
Drummond, 178 
Lahontan, 88 
Saginaw, 049 
Superior geosynclinc* 305 
iron ores, 435JJ 
Temitikaming, 241) 
terraces, 87,* 88 
Whittlesey, 649 
Lakes, 60, 79-89, 108, 109 
alkaline, 80, 109 
consequent, 81 
deltas in, 03 
duration of, 8U 
effect of, on climate* SO 
Oiling of, by peat, 176* 177* 
glacial, 79, 81* 146, 117* 
ice in, 119 
in arid regions, 82 
in calderas, 211 
in humid regions, 82 
lava, 200, 202 
origin, of, 79 
relic, 80, 87 
rock-basin, 146 
salt, 83,* 84-89, 169 
sedimentation in, 80 
temporary, 82* 
tides in, 96 
tilting of, 240 

Lumdlibrnnehs, 522,* 524, 540* 

Laminin, 272 

Lamination, obi if pie, see crosx-bt ddi ng 

Lancelots, 456, 570 

Land animals, 531, 557, 566 

bridges, 606 * 021, 622, 632, 634, 651 
environments, 459 
floras, first* 483 
hemisphere, 457 
life, coming of* 568-576 
plants, 113, 483, 511, 521, 531, 542 * 
557, 568-570, 597 
















INDEX 


Land animals, waste, 82, 272 

annual removal of, by rivers* 102 
Lands; sen also continents 
as positive elements, 248 
moan height of, 200 
nuclear, 387, 458-450 
upheaval of* 230-241 
warping of, 240 
Landslides, US, 160, 257 
Lapilli, volcanic* 204, 208, 209, 321 
Laplace, nebular theory of, ■180—187 
Lar amide Mountain system, 873, Oil,* 
023, 020 

Revolution, 398, 182, 484, 495, 611 
012, 023 

Lassen's Peak, volcano, 217 
Lateral pressure* in orogeny, 382 
Latotna-nodra $ei*tota t 002* 

Laurent hm granites, 48-1, 494, 495, 501 
Plateau, 267* 208 
Revolution, 484, 495 
Lai i rent is, 538, 024 

Lava, 19-1, 201, 204-209, 213-21 L 314, 
347, 501, 527, 578, 580, 583, 599, 005, 
622, 624 
au, 205, 206* 
andesite, 202 
basalt, see basalt 
cones, 209 

crystallization of, 208 
domes, 200, 376 
foist te, sc# f< Life 
fields, of British Isles, 221 
fit northwestern V. S r , 221 
flows. 320, 328, 332, 351, 357, 390 
submarine, 320 
gases in, 207 
glass-like, 208 
lakes, 200 t 202 
pnhoehoe, 205, 206* 
plateaus, 221 
rate of flow of, 205 
Lead, 338, 412, 413, 11 1, 450 
curl m mute, 451 
description of, 451 
minerals, 410 

of C’ueur d’Alene district, Idaho, 430 
of Lendville, Colo., 430 
of Mississippi Valley, 416*428 
of Wisconsin, 428 
sulphate, 451 
sulphide, 451 
Let ante, J. t 380, 403 
Lala hi llititriata, 558* 

Lemurs, 473, 031, 055 
L* jitana rhomboid alia, 522* 

Levees, artificial, 64 
natural, 59 

Levelling agencies, 153 
Life, Archeozoic. 496-497 
('arahrian, 511 515 
C’enossoie, 026*-628 
C1 lamp Laima n t 520-524 


Life, communal, 661 
( 1 retaeeuu s, 613-617 
destruction of. by tsunamis, 252 
Devonian, 538-543 
elements in, 113 
Eocene, 630-631 
evolution of, 156 
go* j h 3gic wc>rk of, 171-193 
in waters, 113 
Jurassic, 601 603 
laud, 508 *576 
Larval, Age of, 484 
marine* 473 
Mtssi ssij>pian, 5 17-54! 1 
Oligocene, 631-632 
Pen n s,\ ■ 1 v mi i a n, 557- - 560 
Pern i iaii, 566--51>7 
Pleistocene, 651 654 
primordial, 497 
Proterozoic, 504-505 
Silurian, 529-533 
succession of, 471-173 
tree of, 475* 

Triassic, 583 587 
Lignite, 284, 619 
L-imacotiilc.it mesozoietts, 601* 

Lime, 201 

deposits, 113, 190-193 
me tumor plmsed, 345 
in igneous rocks, 323 
Limestone. 25, 162, 191, 280* 2S1* 283- 
284, 293, 349, 355 
as climatic indicator, 192 
caverns in, 164 
coral, 183 

effect of contact nietainnrplrism Oil, 352 
-making, Lhamphiminn, 516 
metamorphosed, 345 
shell, 190, 192 
Limnoftcvli« f 575 
jxiludis, 574* 

Limomtc, 172, 181, 182, 284, 350, 412, 
413, 437 

description of, 445 
Lfntfuliii 515 

Litiguh'pix acuminata, 512* 

Linns, 648 

Lipaliun interval, 596 
Liquids, in metamorphism, 337, 350 
L ith ado M ux, 23 6 
Litliophysic, 334 
Lithosphere* 222-226, 269 
block movements in, 241 
chief minerals of, 437 
density of, 260 
displacements in, 246 
fracturing of, 354^372 
movements in, 235-257, 336, 37*3-498 
negative, 187, 188, 238-243, 211, 380 
positive, 236 238. 240-21 L 212* 213, 
386* 395, 396 

negative elements in, LS7, 212, 388 
origin of, 490 
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Lithosphere, rigidity of, 260 
thickness of, 256 
zones in, 338 
zones of weakness in, 251 
Little Rooky Mts,, Moiltmin, 307 
Littoral region, 111 
Llamas, fi34 t 648, 654 
Llanoris, 405 * 408, 547. 552, 553 
Loam, 20 

Loam, porosity of, 155 
Lobsters, 560, 583, 001 
Lockport time, 520** 528* 

Locusts, 601 

Lode ore deposits, 120 

Loess, 12, 17 19, 272, 040 

fossils in, 18 

in China, 18, 10 
Logan sea, 507, 508* 

Lopoliths* 318 
Lorraine time, 517* 

“ Lost interval/ 1 308 
“Lost mountains of Wisconsin, M 502 
Lower C 'al 1 fo mi a Prnvin ce, 2 67,*269 
Lower (-retaccous time, 064-608 
Loxomma, 556 * 

Lung-fishes, 4H3, 539, 5 41 * 572 
Lungs, evolution of, 571 572, 575 
Luray Cavern, V;i„ Ui-I 
Lycnpods, 539, 542 * 569 

M 

Maars, 211 
Macaques, 655 
Me( ‘onnoll, R. G. f 380 
Ma croUmio ptrrw r map n. if at i a, 585* 
Madison limestone, 545 
Magdalcninn man, 062 
Magmas, 200-202, 212, 214, 312-334, 350, 
351, 389, 390, 397, 489, 190, 599 
cause of Hpeaisdon of, 225-226 
composition of, 201 
IdOoling of, 324 
gases in, 201, 202 
in metn morph ism, 337 
intrusive, 215 
origin of, 223-224 

relation of, to voleanifc eruptions, 202 
source of heat of, 222 
Magmatie concent-ration, 415 
differentiation, 422 
water, 22-1-225, 22S. 416 
Magnesia, 201, 283, 323, 328, 349 
Magnesium carbonate, 46, 162 
chloride, 91 
silicates, 349 
sulphate, 91, 169 

Magnetite, 325, 350, 412, 423, 437 
description of, 445 
of Sweden, 423 
Magnolias, 613, 626 
Maidenhair trees, 578 
Malachite, 412. 43513, 151 
Malusplmi glacier, 126, 127* 


Mammals, 459, 460, 474, 482 
Age of, 482, 626 

archaic, 482, 597, 617, 629, 630, 631 

egg-laying, 576, 577, 630 

Eocene, 630-631 

evolution nf T 629 634 

(lying, 629 

marine, 627 

migrations of, 630-634, 643 
Miocene, 632 033 
modern, 630 <634 
OHgoccnc, 631 632 
placental, 473 
Pleistocene, 634 
Pliocene, 633 -634 
reptilian, 173, 577, 587, 631) 

Mammoth, 6 16, 642* 643, 64s, 651, 662* 

Mammoth Pave, 164 

Mammot h Hoi springs, 165* 166 
Mutant at am mean ttm , 642, 651 
Man, 159, 178, 182, 055- 663 
Age of, 482 

as a geologic agent, 171 
in North America, 662 
Manatee, 648 
Mandrills, 655 
Mangroves, in marshes, 179 
\femUwHwra# a.n/, 549* 

Maples, 613 

Marble, 280, 335, 316. 345, 346, 349 -359, 
352 

Marble Falls time, 551* 

Marl, 29, 619 
Marsh gas, 175 

Marshes, 82 

salt. 198, 178 179 
tidal, 161 ,* 165 
Marsupials, 639 
Martens, 633 

Mashing, in metamorphism, 337, 356 
Master joints, 856 
streams, 76, 77. 46 1 

Mastodon, 632, 634, 641* 612, 0 lS T 651, 
663 

Matterhorn, 393 
Munich Chunk formation, 515 
Manna Lon, 266, 295, 269, 225 
Meanders, 64, 65 * lid* 74, 75 
Mechanical concentrations in ore de¬ 
posits, 121, 433 -135 
M cd i tc riv i no; m, 451) 
hind bridge, 643 
Mediterraneans, I 12, 459 
Meekoceras time, 582* 

\ti { knr f rfi* grncilitah\ 584* 

,TL?f jabmttX, 654 
1 fegathrr ?7m, 653, * 654 
Melon-urchins, 548 
Mrtonrr/thi as. 548 
multi purm f* 546* 

Mentality, human, 068 
Mercury, 419 
Mesas, 36 
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Mesokippu*, 636* 

Mesdsawtts, 5 07 

Mesozoic cm, 480, 482, 485,* 577-578 
Medina earthquake, 21.9 
XI o ta I ] ic carl xu i ates, 43 7 
chlorides, 437 
content of ore, 414, 415 
oxides, 437 
silicates, 437 
sulphates, 437 

Metallurgy, beginning of, 001 
relation of, to ore, 410 
Metals, 400—435 

combinations of, 111 
table of, 410 
concentration of, 415 
native, 411 

solution of, in oxidized zone. 435A 
source of, 415 
transportation of, 415 
Mctamnrphie rocks, 435—353 
age of, 344 
handing in, 341* 
classification of. 345-350 
cleavage in, 342 343 
igneous, 345, 340 
in mountains, 344 
joints in, 358 
minerals of, 340 
[daces oT occurrence of, 344 
texture of, 340-342 
Metamorphism, 335-353, 389 
agencies in t 336 
constructive, zone of, 339 
contact, 339, 340, 359-353 
of ores, 421, 431-432 
definition of, 335 
dynamic, 337 
gases in, 337 
heat in, 337, 350 
hydrothermal, 349 
regional, 339 
shearing in, 337 
solutions in, 337 
water in, 337 

Metamorphosed ore deposits, 422, 435D 
Meteoric waters, 410 
Meteorites, 9, 11, 211, 259, 201 
Meteorology, definition of, 4. 
Vctopuliflttut hmw/wt, 539* 

Mexican sea and geosvncline. 597, 099 
Mexico, Culf of, 609, fill) 
man in, 992 

Mica, 325, 328, 331, 332, 333, 340, 342 
340, 347, 3 IS, 437, 410 
-schist, 340, 347 
Mice, 032 

.If i.croco fusion, 587* 

Microsaurs, 550,* 573 
Midway time, 020* 

Migrations, of mammals, 030-031, 643 
Mineral springs, 157 
Mineralization, 153 


Mineralogy, definition, of, 4 
Minerals, 324-325, 359, 351, 437-452 
carbonate, 419 
cleavage of, 438 
copper, 419 
crystal-form of, 438 
fciTO magnesian, 325, 329 
gangue, 409, 112, 413, 452 
gold, 410 
hardness of, 438 
“high - ten 11 >crntu re, “419 
iron, 419 
haul, 410 
native, 110 

of nielanLorphic rocks, 3 (9 
ore, 409 135, 459 451 
definition of, 499, tin 
oxide, 410 

physical properties of, 438 
rock-, description of, 438-452 
silicate, lit) 
streak of, 438 
sulphate, 110 
sulphide, 110 
Mines, gold, 113 
heat in, 201 
iron, 413 

joints in, 354, 356 
water in, 154, 155 
Mining ore deposits, 409-435 
placer, 4 1, 433 435 

Miocene period, 182, 61 s. 019, 620* 621, 
622, 623, 025, 626, 627, 628, 632, 633, 
637, 649, 612, 043 

Mississippi Basin, rate of rock removal 
in. 47 

size of plain of, 5 
River, 46, 60G* 010* 
delta of, 62 * 63 
sediment carried by, 15 
Mississippi-ill period, 485, 185,* 544-549 
Moas, 627 

-1 reeritkvnum, 640, Oil* 

Mofets, 227 

Molmwkian emergence, 518 
Molds, as fossils, 477, 478* 

Moles, work of, 174 
Molluscs, 199, 524, 560 
Monad nocks, 71, 402 
Mongol hi, 025 
Monkeys, 473, 631, 655 
Monoclines, 301, 396* 

Monomcrella mweboraciim f 539* 

Mono Ironies, 630 
Mont Pel6(‘, 198, 202, 207, 243 
Monte Homima, 1911, 212 
Monteregian hills, 536 
Moon, 10, 94, 212 
Moose, 648, 654 

Moraines, 125* 133, 134-135, 137* 144- 
145, 147, 156 
recessif 3 mil. 148 
Morrison time, 597, 598* 
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Morrow time. 551* 

Mosaisaura, 615, G17* 

Mows, (>og- T 177 
sphagnum, 177 
Mound- bui Id ora. 663 
Mt, Adams, 105 
Baker t 195 

Etna, 197, 203, 210, 216 
Hood, 195, 210 
Mmma, 211 
Rainier, 195, 210 
Royal, 536 
Shasta, 195, 210, 227 
Mountain ranges 336, 373, 37S-382 
folded, £78-382 
Systems, 373 

Mountain-making, see orogeny 
Mountains, 266; see also orogeny 
and isostasy, 265 
block, 375, 396-398 
Cambrian, 508 * 509 
Cenozoic, 623-625 
Champlainiuu, 519* 520 
complex, 378, 389-393 
Cretaceous, 619,* 611-612 
definition of, 373 
Devonian, 536-538 
domed, 374 
due to extrusions, 374 
due to intrusions, 374 
erosion of, 54, 399—1 (IS 
folded, 375, 376, 378-382 
granite core in, 389 
grouping of, 373 
history of, 379—404 
orogome period, 379, 382-399 
post-nrogonic period, 399-408 
pre-orogenif period, 379—382, 385* 
Jurassic, 599, 690* 
mature, 401, 403 
motamorphic rocks in, 344 
Mississippian, 547 
of erosion, 54, 374 
old, 4011 403 
origin of, 374-378, 398 
Peniisvlvaninn, 550, 553-554 
Permian, 562* 563-561 
rejuvenated, 493 
roots of, 493 
structure of, 373-408 
Triassic, 580 
youthful, 401, 403 
Mousterian race, 660 
Muck, 29 

Mud bottoms, organisms on, 479 
geysers, 230 
volcanoes, 229 * 230 
Mud-cracks, 281'*, 287, 358 
'Mild-poU," in springs, 230 
Mud-puppy, 574* 

Muds, 28. U2, 274, 280, 283, 342 
blue, 114 

liquid, on volcanoes, 214 


Muds, oceanic. 111 

Muir Glacier, 127, 128* 138 

M u I ti tu berci 11 a les, (539 

Murray, John, on coral islands, 18S, ISO 

Muscovite, 446 

Musk-oxen. 048, 651 

Mytditm sukguadrcUot) 558* 

Mylodwi' 654 
Myriapods, 531 
J / !/x(ritj.su eh ns T 581 

N 

Native copter, -112, 428, 435B 
gold, 412 
minerals, 419, 411 
silver, 112, 435( H 
Natural bridges, 163* 
flams. 79. 87. 146 
gas, 555 
select ion, 470 

Nature, prodigality of, 170 -471 
N a util ids, 523, 539, 547, 559* 

Neandertal man, 660, 663 
Nebula, Orion, 488* 
solar, 187 

spiral, 1*7 

Nebular hypothesis, 263, 186-187 
Necks, volcanic, 215, 318. 319, 322* 328, 
332, 358 t 374 , 536 
X return* macuiatu*, 574* 

Negative elements, in lithosphere, 1ST, 
242, 388, 457 

movements, of 111hosphere, 187. 188, 
238-243, 244, 389 
Nelson's volcano, 518 
Neolithic period, 658, 660-663 
Neph elite, 325, 331 
-syenite, 331, 333 
Xevadian Disturbance, 599 
X Cv5, 121 

New Brunswick geanticline, 467,* 468, 
511, 529 

Caledonia. 184, 185, 341 
England Province, 267,* 268 
Madrid, Mo., suhsidoner, 240, 244 
Scotland time, 535]* 

Stone Age, men of; n69 663 
Zealand, NT, 124 
Newark Series, 578 -580 
Newfoundland ice-sheet, 647 
Niagara Falls, 55 56, 527, 528* 619-659 
Xiagarun epoch, 525 
Nickel, 332, 422, 423 
of Norway, 423 
fif Sudbury, Out., 423 
Nile delta, 60,* 63 

River, sediment carried by, 45 
Nitrogen, in atmosphere, 9, 491 
in life, 113 
in plants, 175 
in volcanoes, 293 
Nonconformities, 311 
Norian time, 582* 
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North America, changes in topography 
of, 404-408 

character of, 268 

floods in, 403; see also paleogeo- 
graphy 

height of T above sen, 47 
nucleus of, 495 
Sen, 401 

Norwegian sea, 025 
Nova Scotia ice-sheet* 647 
NovucuUte, 292, 442 
Novascotis, 405* 

Nuclear lands, 458-459 
Nadem pira f 514* 

Nuggets, 434 
Nulliporcs, 184, 191 
Nunataks, 128 

O 

Oaks, 613 

Obsidian, 20S, 329, 333-334 
Clift, 209 

Oceanic basins, 457 
islands, 110, 371 
level, rise of, hss 
Oceans, 459-160, 462* 
abysses in, 112* 114 -110 
as environments, 400 
basins, 113 
bottom of. 91, 115 
constructive work of, 105-117 
currents, 92—97, 11 1, 400, 0-51 
deposits in, 1()5- i 17 
depth of, 90, 91, 115, 241, 206 
destructive work of, 97-165 
erosion by, 97 

extraction of water for glaciers, 189 
floodings by, 455, 101 461, 481, 525; 

sec also palGOOCography 
functions of, 92 
general characters of, 96 
increase of, 230 
level of, 463 
muds, 114 

negative elements, 243 
oozes, 115 
origin of, 496 
permanence of, 116 
plant life in, 113, 114 
red days, 115, 116 
regulator of climate, 92 
salts in, 91 

submergence by, 106, 368-369 
subsiding areas, 187, 188, 243 
temperature of, in abyss, 115 
water, chemical composition of, 91 
work of, 90-117 
zones, diagram of, 112 
Ocher, 172, 446 
Ocoee Mts., 508,* 599 
Octopus, 523 

0<hntoccphalus seletiurus, 540* 

Oil, see petroleum 


“Old Faithful” geyser, 231,* 232 
Old Red Sandstone, 538 
Stone Age, men of, 057-600 
Ofendlws Utompsoni, 512* 

Ollgoeene period, 482, 018, 619, 620,* 621, 
623, 625, 620, 627, 630, 031, 032, 038, 
640, 642, 643 

Olivine, 325, 332, 349, 447 
Oneonta formation, 538 
Onondaga time, 535* 

Ontaric-Soiiorie geosyncline, 499* 

On i/chocrin us ra m ulo$us t 54 0* 

Onyx, 107 
Oolites, 293 
Dozes, 115 

Qphiacodon miru$, 574* 

Opossums, 631 

Orders, 474 

Ordovician, 483, 485;* see also Cham - 
piainian 

Ore, black-band, 450 
chambers of, 427 
constitution of, 413 
definition of, 409, 410 
deposition, 417 419 
magmatic, of Adirondacks, 423 
metallic content of, 414, 415 
minerals, 109—485 
shoots, 426 
tenor of, 414 
Ore cleiK>sits, 409-435 
bed-rock, 420 

cavity fillings, 420. 421-428 
classification of, 419-422 
table of, 421 

contact-metamorpliic, 418. 421, 431- 
432 

contemporaneous, 420, 422 124 
disintegration, 420, 421, 432-435 
disseminated, 428, 429 
enrichment of, 485-435D 
fissure veins, 425-428 
igneous, 420, 422—123 
mechanical concentrations, 421, 433- 
435 

meta n i<>r| >h< tsed, 422, ■! 350 

of high temperature and pressure, 418 

of Lcadville, f 'olo., 430 

of moderate depth, 418, 419 

f>F shallow depth, 418, 419 

origin of, 415-419 

oxidized zone of, 435, 435A, 4.35B 

physical conditions affecting, 417, 418 

placer, 420, 421, 433-435 

primary, 426 

replacement, 421, 428-431 
residua! concentrations, 421, 435 
secondary, 420, 421, 432—435 
sedimentary, 420, 423-424 
subsequent, 420, 424—432 
surface alteration of. 416, 435—435D 
() rood outs, 032, 633 
Organic decay, 25, 171-174, 175 
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Organic decay, deposits, 112, 190-193, | 
272, 279, 439 

evolution, 455, 461, 469-173 
Organisms, decomposition of, 476 
geologic work of, 171 193 
eonstm cti ve, 175-193 
destructive, 171 174 
habitats of, 479 
Organpipe corals, 532 
Orion, 488* 

Ornithopods, 590-591 

Orogeny, 241, 336, 373-406' see also 

ttio ti ?itdi H& 

experimental, 333 
forces of, 382-3S8 
heat in, 393-396 
Or this Iricenaria, 522* 

OrlJiocera8 t 523 

m a ft icameratum , 522* 

Ortho cl ase. 25, 325, 441, 442 
Orthonola uadnlata, 540* 

Ontcohpix mavrokpidoUi^ 511* 
Ostrneodcrms, 539, 541 * 579 
Ovtrm lavra, 614* 

Ittguh r U, 614* 

Otters, 633 
Ouachita Mts., 563 
Province, 267 * 269 
Ou uehita-Cnhaha disturbance, 547 
Ouachitic embaymeiit, 465* 

Outcrops, 297 299 
Out wash plains, glacial, 149 
Overfolds, 387. 392 
Overlaps, 294, 309 
O trend la anllqaata, 512* 

Ox-bows, 66 

Oxidation process in ore deposits, 435B 
Ox i do in inoral 3, 41U, 411, 459 451 
Oxides, hydrated, 349, 437 
in igneous rocks, 323 
in magmas, 323 
in sedimentaries, 437 
metallic, 437 

Oxidized zone of ore deposits, 435, 435A, 
43513 

Oxygen, 160, 491, 509 
in atmosphere, 9 
in life. 113, 175 
in sea water, 92 
work of, in weathering, 25 
Oysters, 47*, 613, 614 * 615* 

Ozark Plateaus, 207 * 269 
Ozarkian, 433, 519* 

P 

Pathydixcm seppenradenxix, 693 
Pacific Border Province, 207 * 269 
geosyncline, 466, 5*1, 5*3, 620* 
Mountain System, 267 * 263, 269, 599. 

609,* 610* 623 
Ocean, 186, 457, 459 
subsidence of, 187, 188 
Pahoeboo lavas, 295, 206* 


■'Paint-pots," in springs, 239 
PaUmmaatoflmu 641 * 642, 643 
PiritEophanuts hunt in, 531* 
nunciiis, 531* 

I f a lra it thro t >m h< idt /h r rm nr U, 659-660 
Pa I eo geography, 5 
* ambriun, 507 511 
Cenozoie, 619 622 
Champlainian, 516-520 
Cretaceous, 694-605, 606* 608-609, 
619* 

Devonian, 534-536, 537* 

Jurassic, 596-597, 598,* 609* 

Mississippiau, 544-547 
Pennsylvanian, 559-554 
Permian, 551 * 561-563, 564* 

Silurian, 525, 526* 

Triussie, 57S-5S3 
Pideoiiths, 658 
Paleontology, 4, 5, 474 479 
Paleophysiography, ( ambriau, 508* 
l hamplnmiuu, 519* 
f 'retaceotis, 610* 

Devonian, 537* 

Jurassic, 600* 

Permian, 562* 

Paleozoic Alps of Europe, 553, 554* 
era, 480, 183, 485 * 507 
Palisade Disturbance, 589 
Mts., 580 
Palms, 612 

Panama land bridge, 696,* 634 
Paradoxidc* harlani, 512* 

" Parasitic'' cones, in volcanoes, 219 
Palm na Mia, 512* 

Pearly nautilus, 523, 603 
Peaty is lion .lerl and, 165,* 4 68 
pear' 82, 175 ISO, 554 
amount of r in V. S. t ISO 
bogs, human remains in, 189 
filling of lakes by. 176, 177* 
in deltas, 180 
properties of, 179 
relation of. to coat, 189 
uses of, 179 

Pebbles, 40, is. 273, 281 , 282 
in glacial deposits. S 15, l J9 
Peccaries, 032, 648, 051 
Pegmatites. 32s 
Pel( i cyj)cK1 s, see lamf llihrancho 
Pel Indites, 646 
Peneplains, 79-71, 402-493 
Canadian, 496 
marine, 192 
upraised, 72, 76 

Peunsylvanbi, folded strata in, 386 
Pennsylvanian period, 4S3, 485 * 550-560 
PmtarftmiN obbrngur, 530* 

Pi tttriwiBto f, 548 
conaiilm*, 546* 
rhmgaiii.x. 546* 

Pentmnit dim ftf am . 540* 

Perched blocks, 146 





















Peridot ite f 329, 332, 349, 447 
porphyry, 330 
Periodicity T 463-464, 471 
Periods, Hid, 481, 482-483 
Permian period, 483, 485,+ 561-507 
Petrifaction, 477 
Petrified forest of Ariauua, 581 
1 \4loIgi im, 555-556 
shales, 022 
Petrology, 4, 330 
Phucolites, 317 
PJturopx bufo 7 540* 

Pheiioerysts, 327 

PhillipHia major t 55b* 

Plionolite, 333 
Pkororhacoa, 62 ( 1 ,* (128 
Phosphates, 174 
Phospki ‘ rescuiico, 116 
Phosphorus, in life, 113 
Phyla, 474 
Phyllit.es, 340, 347 
Physical! Geology, definition of, 5 
Physiographic provinces of U, S., t 207—209 
Physiography, definition of, 4 
Pictou coal field, 552 
Piedmont glaciers, 124, 120, 127* 
Province of 12 S r , 207,* 208 
Piltdown man, 659 
Pinal schists, 405 
Pineal eye, 573 
Pisces, spiral nebula in, 487* 

Pisolite, 292* 293 
Pitch stone, 209, 329, 333 
Pithecanthropus ercclus, 659, 003 
Phlceutals, 630 
Placer gold of Alaska, 434 
of Australia, 434 
of California, 434 
of Klondyke, 134 
mining, 44, 433-435 
ore deposits, 420, 421, 433-435 
Piagioclase, 441, 442 
Plains, 200 
alluvial, 58 
interior, 459 

of marine denudation, 101 
river, 00 

Pin nation, lateral, by rivers, 07 
Pbmetesimal hypothesis, 204, 487 Ins 
P lunetoidal theory, of earth origin, 4 ns 
489 

Planets, 258, 480-487 
Plankton, 113, 110, 469 
PfanuHteti corrugatn$ t 505* 

Plants, 474 

itnd climate, 539, 543 
chemical work of, 171-173 
composition of, 175 
flowering, 459, 478, 578, 005, 613 
Age of, 482 

geologic duration of, 472* 
geologic work of, 171-174, 175-182 
in oceans, 114 


Plants, land, 113,483, 511, 521, 531, 542* 
557, 508-570, 597 
marine, 401 

mechanical work of, 173-174 

medieval. Age of, 482 

phylefcic interrelationships of, 472* 

seed A >ea ring, 570, 577 

spore-1 taring, 569 

time origins of,. 472* 

Plateau region, fault-line scarps hi, 370 
PI a t ear i Jo rn i ing m 0 vei i > en Is, 875-377> 
404 

Plateaus, 241, 200, 374, 375 
dissected, 370 
ice, 120 
lava, 221 

241 

Platforms, submarine, 03, 188 T 189. 190 
Platinum, 332, 413, 422, 423, 434 
of Ural Alts., Russia, 435 
Platis, 4.58 

PlOftyccn is a ftgvlaltav, 530* 

1 Hatycrin > t» m drten «, 540* 

PLaty&iTophia laticoda, 522* 

Pled (?) occidental 522* 

Pleistocene period, 240, 482, 018, 623, 
024, 025, 626, 633, 034, 640, 642, 643, 
644-654, 003 

Plesiosaurs, 585, 015, 010* 

Pliocene period, 482, 018, 019, 020* 621, 
023 1 024, 625, 032, 033, 03 4, A 042, 
613. 663 

Plucking, by glaciers, 134, 188, 139 
Plugs, 390 

Polar current, 93,* 94 
Ponds, 00, 109 

Porosity of rocks, 154, 155, 158 
of soil, 155 

Porphyry, 320, 327 t 328, 332-333, 356, 
441 

Portage time, 535* 

Positive elements, lands us, 243 

movements, in lithosphere, 236—238, 
219 2-11, 212, 386, 395, 396, 457 
Potash, in igneous racks, 323 
in life, 25 

Potassium oxide, 201 
sulphate, 46, 91 
Pot-holes, 57, 58* 

Potomac formation, 605, 600,* 615 
Pottery, first, 001 
Pressure, mid metumorphisrn, 330 
effect erf, in ore deposition, 417 
iu rocks, 279 
Primary formations, 577 
ore de posits, 429 
Primates, 482, 017, 655-657 
Probusciden, see elephant# 

Prodigality of Nature, 470-471 
/ J rvdu cl * !la h irsu la, 540+ 

Pmdnctm, 547 
cora, 558* 

558* 
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Producing, ptmelatus % 555* 
settnrcticutalus, o 58* 

I 7 ro m vrycvcfuents ca rrikcr £, i 15 3* 
Proterozoic era, 407 p * 480, 484, iso,* 491, 
493 * 468-505 
/ J rofitanotAerium, 08 8 
Protohippu*, 630* 

Prvfotepidodend ran primm'um, 512* 
ProtorohippHSf 636* 

/ 1 roto j t a rM .mi eancctao p 522* 

Protoaoa, 504, 546 * 558 * 559 
Provinces, physiographic, of L T . S., 207- 
260 

Pmronius, 539 
Pneudvmonoli# hawni t 558* 
xuh c ire u laris , 584* 

Fseudomorphs, 477 r 478* 

PsilopfiHton princeps, 542* 

Psycho zoic era, 480, 482, 629 
Pteramdon, 593, 016 * 617 
Pier as pis ro strata, 541* 

Ptrrichfhps mi fieri, 541* 

Fteridosperms, 570 
Pterin ra deminm, 522* 
jlaitcUum, 540* 

Pterodactyls, 593, 016* 

PteritgoUis huJfatornsih\ 531 
Ptyehoparia kinrji, 512* 

Pudding-stone, 282 
Pumice, 207, 329, 333 
Putrefaction, 476 
Pyramid Lake, 87 
Py renees, 025 
Fin ite, I74 t 452 
gold-bearing, 412 
Py rope fa ha inti, fill* 

Pyroxene, 325, 329, 331, 332, 349, 353. 
437 

description of, 447 

Q 

Quarries, jointing in, 356 
Quartz, 28, 273. 274, 2*1, 325, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 330, 340, 346, 353, 
437, 448-449 
-diorile, 333 
“Qmirtz ” veins. 427 

Quartzite, 279 * 340, 345, 340, 347, 352, 
449 

Quaternary era, 018 
Quicksilver, 434 
of California, 419 

R 

Raccoons, 033 
Radio-aetivi t.v , 223, 2 i il 
Radiolnrians, 292. 504 
Radium, 413. 484, 400 
Rafmasqu ina a Iter rat a, 522* 
rx-fwinsa, 514* 

Rain, 490 

and ruftnirig water, 3! 78 
-drop impressions, 285 


| Rain, -pitting, 586* 
wash, 32, 33.* 35, 36 
Rainfall, 31 32 
Rancho La Urea, 052* 

Ranges, six* wh)m a talus 
Ravines, 32, 37, 53 
Reason, Age of, 029 
Recent time, 482, 61 s, 610 
Records, lost, 469, 481 
Re-creatkms, theory of, 469 
Red beds, 552, 553, 561, 598* 
clay, of ocean bottom, 115, 110 
Reef-corals, 182 
Reefs, algal, 591 
barrier, 185 
origin of, 180-190 

coral, 1 S3 100, 419. 529, 527, 534, 543, 
540,* 578, 583, 601, 692* 617, 650 
sand, 107* 
sponge, 601 

Regolith - result of erosion, 32 
Reid, IT. F„ 216. 253, 256, 257 
Reindeer, 648 
epoch of, 601 

Rejuvenated mountains, 493 
rivers, 54, 77 
Relic lakes, 80, 87, 462* 

Religion, 663 
Replacement, 418 
ore deposits, 121, 428-431 
Reptiles, 459, 160, 473, 483, 559, 567, 
571 * 575 5715 581 * 597, 091 
Age of, 482, 577, 588 
flying, 593. 616* 617 
land, 588-593 

murine, 583, 015, 616.* 617 
Residual bowlders, 28.* 29,* 30 

concentrations, ore deposits, 121, 135 
enrichment, in ore deposits, 43511 
Residuals, 71 
Revolutions, 489 
Appalachian, 480. 183, 563 564 
rasciidian. 189, 182, 623 625 
Grand f "unynn-Killnrney, 184, 502 
La run ode, 482. 484. 495, 611-612, 623 
Laurentian, 484, 495 
tlha m pit > > rh yneh tin ph tji(aru* . 5! 13* 

Rhine Valley, 225, 366 
Rhinoceroses, 639. 032, 634, 639-640 
Rlu fdochrosite, 412 
Rhone glacier, 126, 138* 

Rhtpu'fmln tna mpflT, 522* 

Rh pit rh u to i a a m > r tea U a , 5311* 

Rhpnin, 568 
Rhyolite. 333 
Rirt shore-tines, 105 
Ribbon structure, in veins, 426 
Richmond time, 517,* 518 
Ridges, parallel, 407 
synclinal, 404 
Rif Mis., 625 

Rif! Volley, Rust Africa, 225, 241, 354 
366, 370 
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Riff s, in rocks, 354, 358 
Rill-marks, 289 
Rills, 32 

Rippic-m&rks* 14, 15, 288-289 
Rivers, 31, 37 78 
accordant, 54 
aUgrudin^, 59 
antecedent, 76, 77, 240 
burden of, 40, 41 40 
channels, below sea level, 70 
consequent, 75, 70* 
constructive work of, 57-68 
currents, 38, 40, 42 
deposits of, 58, 68 
destructive work of, 38—57 
dismembered, 72 
distributaries of, 60 
drowned, 71,* 72 
eu Irene bed, 74 
flats of, 58 
glacial, 135 
graded, 48 
gradient of, 37, 38* 
history of, 00-78 
ice of, 110 

master streams, 76. 77, 464 
meanders in, 64, 65,* 66,* 74, 75 
plains, work mi, 06 
rejuvenated, 54, 73, 77 
salts in, 45, 161 
solution materials in T 45 
subglneml, 135, 137* 
subsequent, 75, 76* 
superimposed* 77 
swiftness in, law of, 40 
terraces of. 10, 67-68, 72, 73* 
traction in, 45 

transportation by, 40, 41—49 
trenching of, 38, 40 
tributaries of, 54 
underground, 164 
valleys, 46-57, 154* 

Robinson, [J r M., 301 
Roches moutoimfo. 140 
Rochester shale, 528* 

Rnck-flowage, zone of, 338 
-#durk$£ 118, l HI * 17() 

-minerals, 438 -452 
-pillars, 36* 

-salt, 2S4, 437, 446, 527 
-sheets, thrusting of, in Alps, 391,* 362 
-sliiles, 23 
-streams, 170 
-trains, 118 
Rocking stones, 146 

Rocks, see also itjmou s, sedimentary ^ 
mvtamor tihic 
arenaceous, 281 
argillaceous, 281 
buckling in, 21 
calcareous, 281 

cementation in. 164, 165, 172, 279, 338 t 
330 


Rocks, classification of, 269 
colors of, in deserts, 173 
columnar structure in, 357 
continental, 344 
contraction in, 21 
creep of, 32, 118, 171J 
decay of, 12 
decomposition of* 25 
definition of, 269 
dip of, 269-300 

disintegration of, 13* 21, 23**25 

effect of climate on, 20-23 

effusive, 313 

exfoliation in, 21, 22* 

expansion in, 21 

extrusive, 313, 320 322 

glaciated, 98, 140, 1 11* 

glassy, 333—334 

in solution, 45 

intrusive, 313-320 

jointed, 41 

matrix of, 327 

moved by ice, 120 

porosity of, 154, 155, 158 

primary, 312 

Hfts in, 354, 358 

schistose, 340 

spouting, 98 

stratified, 355* 304; see also strata 

strike of. 296-300 

study of, 330 

texture of, 350 

volcanic, 313 

weathering in, 20-23 

Rocky Mountain geosy in-line, 406, 597, 
600,* 607* 

System, 267,* 20s, 269 
Alts,, 322, 367* 373, 386, 390* 407, 466, 
610,* 612, 623 
Rodents, 631, 632, 654 
Ruminants, 630, 632 
Run-off of rainfall, 31-32 
Rushes, 536, 550* 569, 581,* 585, 613 

S 

Sabre-tooth tiger, 633, 634* G4S, 652,* 654 
Sayeceras gabbi , 584* 

St, Lawrence, Gulf of. 461, 650 
St. Lawmtcic geusvhdine, 465*466, 534, 
536 

St. Peter sandstone, water in, 159 
Salamander* 574* 

Safina time, 526* 

Salinas, 84 

Salisbury* ft. D., 295 
Salt, 173, 461, 526.* 527, 529. 552, 561, 
563 

hikes* 83 * 84-89, 169 
detached, 86 
history of* 87 
rock-, 284, 437, 449 
Saltation in river transportation* 45 
Hal ton Seal 88 
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Salts, alum, 234 

as aid in settling muds, 42 
deposition of, 21 
in desert deposits, 84, 169 
in igneous rocks, 323 
in oeeuu water, 91 
in rivers, 45, 161 

San Andreas Rift, 244,* 245, 354, 023 
San Angel, Mexico, man of, 002 
San Fran else o earthijuake, 244 240, 217* 
248, 249* 

San Francisco Mt., 210, 223 
Sand, 28, 29. 40, 48, 100, 107 , 112, 273, 
280 

-blasting, 13 
-dunes, 288, 290 
porosity of, 155 
-reef, barrier, 107* 

-storms, 14 

Sandstone, 162, 280, 281. 282-283, 28!I, 
293, 309, 449 
bedded, 273* 
calcareous, If54 
metamorphosed, 3 45, 352 
porosity of, 155, 157 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 157, 166 
Sargasso Sea, 93 

Sauropods, 588, 589-596, 601, 615 
Scale trees, 509 

Scandinavia, as rising land, 238 
j Hraphltes nodosm , 614* 

Schist, 346, 3 45, 346, 347, 348-349, 389 
Schistose texture of rocks, 316 
Schvzodus harH t 558* 

&chroedcroreran eatoni, 522* 

Scoria, volcanic, 20s, 329 

Scorpion-flies, p()i 

Scorpions, 483, 531, 557, 508 
Scour, by currents, 188 
tidal. 96, 109 
Sea-caves, 98, 236* 

-ehfFs, 99, 100, 101 
-cows, 627, 648 
-level, Off, 91 
-lions, 627 

-terraces, 98, 99, 656 
-urchins, 546* 548, (SI3 
Seal trees, 556* 569 
Seals, 87, 627 

Seas, 460-463: see also jxiiwycogiiiphy 
as environments, 461-463 
characters of, 112 
deltas in, 63 

epeiric, 111-112, 461, 462 * 509; sen 
also pttZt ofleti/fraphV 
epicontinental, 90 
mediterraneans, 112 
periodic, 463—464 
salt in, 461 

shallow, life of, 112-113 
shelf, 90, 461, 462* 669, 019-622 
sunlight in, 461 
tides in, 96 


Seaweeds, 112, 491, 521 
Secondary enrichment zone, 435A, 435C 
precipitation of sulphides in, 435f' 
formations, 577 

ore deposits, 420, 421, 432—485 
sulphides, 435C 
Sedimentary cycles, 481 
ore deposits, 426, 423-124 
rocks, 271 313; see also sediments, 
deposit#, beds t and strata 
colors of, 172 
kinds of, 286-284 

Setiinletitut Eon, 271 -3 J1; see also liedi- 

merits 

Sediments, consolidation of, 279 
first, 494 
fresh-wait'r, 239 
iu geosyndines, 306 
in lakes, 80 
iu solution, 4 I 
In suspension, 41, 42 
marine, 92. 239, 461, 464 
origin of, 845 
rate of settling of, 42 
source of, 32 

thickness of, 291, 295, 379 
Seed-1 Hearing plants, 576, 577 
-ferns, 512 

Seepage, of water. 156 
Seismic belts, 219 252 
Seismograms, 253, 254 
Seismographs, 253 
Seismology, 243 
Selenite, 443 
Selvage, in ores, 426* 

Semi-arid regions, 21, 31 
Septa fia, 292 
Semes, 133 
Seri ci te, 442 

Serpentine. 346, 340, 349, 437, 4 17, 495 
description of, 449 
Serpuke, 191 

Shale, 286, 2M, 2*3, 293, 369, 355 
bedded, 273* 
metamorphosed, 345, 352 
water in, 155, 157 
Shallow-water region. 111 
Shallow" waters, characters of, 1J2 
Sharks, 4*3, 539, 541,* 54* 5 19, 571 
Shastan Sea, 604, 605, 609 
Shearing, in meturnorplusm, 337 
Sheets, 356 

extrusive, 320, 322,* 332 
intrusive, 315. 3is, 322 * 327, 328, 332, 
357, 390, 397 

Shelf seas, 96, 461, 462 * 609, 619- 622 
Shell limestone, 190, 192 
Shells, nature of, 190 
Shields, 458 -459 
Arnaxonis, 458, 612 
Fait is, 458, 538, 564,* 024 
C anadian, 458, 405* 492, 493* 495, 
490 T 538 
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Shields, Columfofe, 45S, 465 * 46S 
Guiunis, 458 
Platte 458 

Shinn rump conglomerate* 580 
Shingle, 106 
Shoals, 110 

Shock, of earthquakes, effect of, 241) 
Shore pint forms, 99 f 101 
Shore-Jine^ ancient, 204 
elevated, 101 
rig, 105 

Shores, work of waves along, 97 
Shove, of Faults, 247,* 263, 364 
Shrinkage of earth, 222* 223, 260, 394, 395 
Siberia-Alaska land bridge, 622, 632, 634 
Siderite, 181. 284, 412, 413, 437 
description of, 449 
Sierra-Cascade Mts,, 267 * 260 
Sierra Nevada Mts., 382, 590, COO* 6117, 
623 

Siffillaria, 556* 

Silica, 40, 105, 169, 291, 231, 233, 2S0, 
202, 323, 328, 347, 353 
in life, 113 

Silicate minerals, 410 
Silicates, 358, 3 10 
hydrated, 438 
Siliceous sinter, 233 
Sills, 315 

Silt, 28, 48, 274, 280 
n iota n mrpl a)«ed, 345 
Silurian period, 481, 48,3, 485,* 525-533 
Silver, 333, 412, 414, 450, 501 
minerals, 410, 111, 435C 
native, 412, 4351 \ 4,50 
of Coeur d'Alene district, Idaho, 430 
of Lead vide, Colo,, 430 
Spring, Hu,, 164 
sulphide, 451 
Sink-holes* 103 
Sinter* calcareous, 168 
siliceous, 233 
Sioilis* 405* 

Siren laeerti/ia, 574* 

Skull, proboscidean, 641* 

Slate* 342-343, 345, 346, 347 348, 358, 
439 

Shcken sides, 359 

Slide-rock, 23 

Slip, of faults, 362, 3(53* 

Slopes, dip-off, 74, 75* 
undercut, 74, 75* 

Sloths, 634, 6 IS, 653 * 654 
tint iltxioHi 652,* 651 
Smithson ite, 412, 435C 
Snails, 524, 568, 597 
Snake River, lava fields* 221 
Snow fields, 120-123 
-line, 120* 648* 

Soapstone, 450 
Soda, in igneous rocks. 323 
Sodium carbonate, 86. 169 
chloride, 10, 85, 91, 169 


Sodium carbonate, oxide, 201 
sulphate, 46, 85, 169 
Soil, alluvial, 27* 
colluvial, 27* 
colors of, 29, 173 
creep of, 32, 118, 17IJ 
effect of volcanic dust on, 204 
-formation, 20 30 
ice in, 118 
kinds of, 28 
mantle, 20, 32 
movements of, 27, 32 
porosity of, 155 
sul}-, 27 
-waste, 33 
Solar nebula, 487 
system, 486-487 
Soienhofen, Germany, 601 
Sohviixcuti' fitm/ormix, 558* 

Solenoeh t ilrtx ken t a ekienze, 559* 

Solfntarus, 226, 227 
Solution, 160-161 

materials, in rivers, 15 
volume of matter removed by, 161 
Solutions in melamorphism, 337 
Solutrean man, 662 
Sonora earthquake, 248 
Sonoric embnyment* 4.65* 

Sounds, 108 

South America, mammals in, 634 
Georgia, 344 

Special creation* theory of, 469, 470 
Species, 474 

Specific gravity* in transportation* 44 

Sphagnum moss, 177 

Sphalerite, 412 

Sphenodu a* 573 

Sphcrulites, 334 

Spiders* rm 
Spiral nebula, 487 
Spirifcr aimoms, 540* 
cameraluSt 558* 
crixputi, 530* 
mediatitf, 540* 

pennat hx (jmteronatm) , 540* 
radkUUfi, 530* 
crfoMiftM, 514* 

Spits, 108-1 If), 290 
Sponges, 292. 564, 511, 522* 601 
Spore-bearing plants, 569 
Spores, 557* 569 
Spouting rocks* 98 

Springs, 31, 153* 154, 156-159* 164* 228^ 
233*358 
boiling, 228—233 
carbonated* 228 
deposits by* 165, 167* 168 
fissure* 157, 228 
hot-, 166, 226* 228-234 
mineral. 157 
volcanic* 205 
warm, 157, 228 
diatoms in, 180 
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Spurs, in valleys, 51, 74, 142, 143* 

Squids 523, 603 

Squirrels, 032 

Stacks, 101 

Staghorn corals, 1S2 

Stag-moose, 054 

Stalactites, 106, 167* 

Stalagmites, 166, 167* 

Stanley time, 547, 551* 

Stan roce phot/it s m u rchisoni, 530* 

St.au roUtcs, 349 
Steatite, 450 

Stegocophalin, 556,* 573, 574 * 580, 585 
Stegodun, 041* 

Stegosau rs ,591- 59 2 
8hmoihcca rttf/osa, 512* 

8tvrtjpoid(_s 586 * 

Sting-ray, 622 

Stocks, 316, 319, 320, 322 * 327, 328, 331, 
332, 374, 390, 397 
contact zones in, 351 
of animals, vanishing of, 017 
Stony corals, 182 
Storm waves, 96 
Storms, 11 
sand-, 14 


Submergence, conglomerates of, 399 
Subsequent fire deposits, 420, 424-432 
rivers, 75, 76* 

Subsidence, 187, 188, 238-243, 244, 380 
a tid sedI mei 1 1 a tio i i, 239 
of Ail antic border, 238 
theory, of origin of reefs, 187 
Sud burlap series, 484, 198 
Suess, E,, 387 
Sulphate minerals, 410, 411 
Sulphates, 174 
ferric, 435A 
in sea water, 174 
in acdinientarics. 437 
Sulphide minerals, 410, 111 
Sulphides, precipitation of, lit .secondary 
enrichment zone* 435C 1 
secondary, 435(' 

Sulphur, 109, 203, 228, 234 
Sun, 258 

as source of earth’s exterior energy, 149 

-cracks, 286 

effect of, on ocean, 92 

beat, variability in, 051 

origin of, 486-487 

tidal effect of, on earth, 94 


Strand-lines, 236, 463 
elevated, 237 

Strata, 271; see also ha.U, aalimenls, and 
sedimentary rock# 
deformation of, 296-396, 379 
thickness of, 294, 295, 379 
Stratification, 113, 271-274 
in river deposits, 68 
Stratified rocks, faults in, 364 
joints in, 355 

Stratigraphic Geology, 461, 596 
Streams, see also river a 
accordant, 54 
aggrading, 59 
erosion of, 33, 38-41 
master, 76, 77, 404 
regulation of, by forests, 34 
Striie, glacial, 149, 141* 144 
Strike, of faults, 359 
■Of rocks, 299-390 
of veins, 427 
Strike-faults, 364-365 
-joints, 356 
-slip, of faults, 363 
Strophomcna planumbona, 522* 
Htropfojxlyiits cjjd(tatfjmutt t 530* 

Structural Geology, definition of, 5 
Structure, and topography, 405 
fissile, 283 

Struggle for existence, 459, 470, 534, 571- 
572 


Sunlight, 461, 499, 191 
Superglacial material, 134 
Superior Upland, of II. S., 267,* 268 
Superposition, 29(5, 480 
Surf, 96 

Swamps, 58. 82, 154,* 178 
reclamation of, 180 
southern, 177 
tropical* 1”8 
Syenite, 329, 331, 333 
-porphyry, 329 

Synchnes, 297, 29 S* 301,392, 303, 304 
and erosion, 404 497 
Synclimmri, 306, 396 
Si/rtngopura, 532 
Systems, 463 

T 

Table rocks, 103 
Tabulate, 531 
l aconic disturbance, 529 
Tide, 340, 437, 450 
-schist, 346, 349 
Takhir beds, 565 
Talus, 23, 24 * UN 185 
trains. L70 

Tangential pressure, in orogeny, 382 
Tapirs, 639. 632, 648 
Teeth, horse. 635, (756* 
mammalian, 632 
milk, 629 


Subghicial material, 134 
streams, 135, 137* 
Submarine plateaus, 241 

platforms, 63, 188, 189, 190 
ridges, volcanoes on, 219 
Submergence, 196, 308-309 


proboscidean, 641* 
shark, 540* 

Temperate waters, life in, 113 
Temperature, effect of, in ore deposition, 
417. 418 
on rock, 29-23 
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Temperature* isogeothenris, 202 
Tcimesseian epochs 545-547 
Tenor of ore, 414 
Tension, and faulting, 370-372 
Terebratdta pticaki , 014* 

Twebratu la it a Hait i, 014* 

Termites, CIO 1 
Terraces, lake, ST * 8S 
river, 19, 07 OS, 72, 73* 
wave-built* 100 
wave-cut, 98, 99 
well* 154* 

Terrigenous deposits, 112, 278 
Tertiary era, 577, (j 1 8; see aUi i ( 'enoswr era 
Tethys* 459, 564-565, 507. 583* 625 
1 'e tra co ra I s, 483, 531 - 532 
TctralOphodon, 042 
Texture of rooks, change in, 350 
Thalwegs, underground, 154* 150 
7'ft gcos m 1 1 ifi t ricft olortta , 602* 

Theriudnntia, 570 
Thermal equilibrium, 395, 396 
Theropods, 589 
TMnopns , 539, 571 
Thorium, 204 

Thousand-legs, 531, 557, 568 
Throw of faults, 303 

Thrust-faults, 360-307, 388, 389, 391) 393 

Thrust-plane, 367 

Thrusts in orogeny, 386-388 

Thuleun basalts, 025 

Tibet, 625 

Tidal bores, 96 

currents, 94, 105, 110 
flats, 108 

marshes, 104,* 105 
retardation, 259 
scour, 90, 109 
time, 94 

waves, caused by earthquakes, 252 
Tides, 94 90 

as records of earthquakes, 252 
effect of, on earth, 259 
height of, 94, 95* 90 
TMites, 503,* 529, 505, 026, 610 
Tills, glacial, 145, 147, 282, 640 
TO ting of lakes, 240 
Time chick, geologic, 484 
Time, effect of, on rock consolidation, 289 
element of, in geology, 5 
geologic, length of, 7, 47, 455 
hi relation to met a morphism, 344 
table, geologic, 182-IS-1 
Tin of Cornwall, England, 419, 434 
Tiro I i test time, 582* 

Titanium, 423 
Titaiiotheres, 038-039 
Tools, Neolithic, 658 
Tf. >i k >gra pi tic mat uri ty, 69 
youth, >57, 09, 81 
Topography, and structure, 405 

development of, in inclined beds, 400,* 
407 


North American, changes in, 464 408 
Topset beds, in deltas* 277, 295 
Torosaurua, 592 
Tourmaline, 351 
Trachoffon, 591* 

Trachyte, 333 

Tracks, of animals, in rocks, 286 
submarine, 287 
Trade winds, 11, 93 
Transportation, 38 
by rivers, 40* 41-49 
by winds* 12, 13 
glacial, 138, 144 
tidal, 90 

Transvaal ice-sheet, 505 
Trap, 310, 332, 580* 612 
Travertine, 1(>7, 233 
Tree-ferns, 124, 550* 509 
Trees, Miocene, 027* 

TremUop* milferi, 574* 

Trenching of rivers, 38* 49 
Trenton time, 518 
Tt tarlhrus iitrki, 513* 

Trlassic period, 377-378, 482, 485,* 577, 
578-587 

TrirrmlOp^ 588* 592 
Trilnbites, 47S, 483, 505, 511-514, 521, 
522 * 529, 530 * 539* 540,* 547* 558** 
500 

Triluphadoti, 642 
Tripled a extant 522* 

Tripolite* 181 
Tciticitea xccalicux, 55S* 

Trochoncma umhilkatum, 522* 
'rriH/slticrinux reinu.ardli, 530* 

Tropical waters, life in* 113 
Tropidolvi>iitw cariti&totn, 5-10* 
Tropiyaxiritct} mthpletzi, 5,84* 

TrupUc-is mhhidlatus, 584* 

Troughs, 360 
Tsunamis, 252 

Tufa, calcareous, 85** 86* 108, 233 
Tuffs* submarine, 321 

volcanic* 213* 214, 321* 329* 310* 347* 
390 

Tundra, 177 
Tunnels* heat in, 262 
joints in, 350 
Tupungato* volcano, 195 
Turfs, peat hi form of* 179 
Tumtella whUri, 014* 

Turtles, 601 

Tttmnntiffauru# rex, 588,* 589, 015 

V 

Ulmic acid, 171 
Uncon fortuities, 306—311 

angular, 307 * 308 * 310, 500 
classification of, 310 
disonn fortuities, 311 
nonconformities, 311 
Underflow* 154 * 155 
Underfolds, 387 
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Underground water, 31, 153-170 

Undertow, 117, 107 

Uiuformitarianism, 7, 8 

United States Mts.* 4OS 

United States, rate of rock removal in, 47 

Universe, 259 

UnJcar formation, 501, 502* 

Upheaval in lands, 236-241 
Upper Grctaceous time, 608^012 
Uranium, 223, 204,395 

V 

Vadose water, 228. 230, 4110 
Valley glaciers, 124, 125,* 135* 

Valleys, 49 57 
anticlinal, 404 
drowned, 104, 239 
glacial, 141 142, 148 
hanging, 141, 142,* 143* 
immature* 51 
incised, 73 
longitudinal, 47 
mature, 51 
river, 49-57, 154* 
spurs in, 51, 74, 142, 143* 
young, 50 * 51 
Valparaiso earthquake, 252 
Van llise, < \ R., 339 
\'apoTS, in contact m eta morph ism, 350 
Variations, 470 
Varves, 504, 040 
Vaughan, T. W,, 192 
on coral islands, 190 
Vegetable mold, 171, 172 
Vegetation, change of, into peat, 170 177 
effect of, on erosion, 33 T 31* 
volcanic dust mi, 204 
Veins, crustificatinn in, 420 
dimensions of, 427 
dip of, 427 
fissure, 425—428 
foot-wall of, 427 
gold, in California, 427 
gold-quartz, 425 
hanging-wall of, 427 
horses in, 427 
replacement, 429 
ribbon structure in, 420 
strike of, 427 

Velocity, of river currents, 40, 42 
of waves, 97 
“ Verde antique," 350 
Yero, man of, 002 
Vertebrates, first, 473 
land, rise of, 570-570 
Vestigial characters, 635 
Vesuvius, 196,* 199, 212, 214*216 
Vishnu series, 495, 502 
Yitrophyre, 329 
Volcanic agglomerate, 213, 215 

ashes, 204, 209, 213,* 321, 329, 343 
476, 022 
belts, 250 


Volcanic* agglomerate, bombs, 204, 208, 
321, 329 

breccias, 213, 214, 321, 329, 390 
cones, 209, 210 
dust, 19, 293, 204. 321 
eruptions, 194. 197-200 
explosive, 197, 321 

fissure, 221 
in termer bate, 198 
quiet, 199, 202, 209, 320 
submarine, 220 

islands, 1 Up, 185, 187, 188, 189, 219, 
220, 265 

lapilli, 204, 208, 209, 321 
necks, 215, 318, 319, 322* 328, 332, 
358, 374, 536 
scoria, 208, 329 
tuffs, 272 

VoleanLsm, 166, 222-226, 390, 456, 501, 
536, 553, 578, 583, 597 -599, 623; see 
also rnlcfwot ti 
first, 490 

Volcanoes, 194 221, 358, 374, 376, 518. 
527, 537* 554, 582* 598,* 611, 012, 
620 * 622, 623, 624 
age of, 216 

miie-in-erater structure in, 212 

definition of, 194 

dissection of, 214 

distribution of. 217-222 

explosive, 197, 202, 321 

extinct, 215 

form of, 195 

gases in, 197, 202-203 

girdle of, around Pacific, 217-219 

mild, 214, 229* 230 

nitrogen in, 203 

on submarine ridges, 219 

origin of, 222 226, 390 

products of, 202 209 

rebuilt, 211 

relation of, to magmas, 200 
springs in, 205 
Water of, 203, 224 
weathering in. 214 
Vosges land mass, 387 
Vugs, 420 

W 

11 'oa{fr n orrrax c u V) m i nsi, 559* 

Walrus, 469. 648 
Warm-blooded animals, 629 
Warping, as cause of change of water- 
level, 190 

as cause of lake origin, 79 
of Great Lakes region, 219 
of lands, 249, 463 
Wasatch formation, 630 
Washita time, 606* 

Wasps, 578 

Waste uf lands, 32, 272 
Water, atmospheric, solvent action of, 
162 
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Water, chemical work of, 23, 153, 151 
164 

expansion of, 118 
freezing point of, 132 
Brcmm 1-, 153, 159-155), 233; 338, 339 
geologic work of, 159-159 
motions of T 155 
situation of, 153 
hard, 162 
“head” of, 158 
in metaniorphism, 337 
juvenile, 166, 224-225, 416, 490 
-level, changes in, 101, 190 
magmatic, 224 225, 228 T 410 
meteoric, 410 
muddy, cause of, 32, 33 
of volcanoes, 224 
running, work of, 37-78 
solvent power of, 23, 25, 109 
-table, 154, 156* 
underground, 31, 153 170 
media meat work of, 169 
vadose, 228, 236, 490 
vapor, 19, 328 
in atmosphere, 9 
in volcanoes, 203 
Waterfalls. 54 57 
Wave-built terraces, 100 
-cut terraces, 98, 99 
-marks, 289 
Waverlian epoch, 545 
Waves, 96-97 

depth of penetration of, 97 
erosion by, 98-402 
storm, Length of, 99 
tidal, 252 
velocity of, 97 
Weapons, human, 658 
Weasels, 633 

W eathering, 12. 20-23, 38 
chemical work In, 23 
in volcanoes, 214 
zone of, 165, 338 
Weed, W\ H. f 234 
Well terraces, 154* 


Wells, 154 

artesian, 157, 158-159 
deep, examples of, 159 
W hales, 469, 627 
White Mts„ 536 
Whitewater period, 484 
Whitjh'tMia nit Ufa r 530* 

Wichita Mts., 553 
Wilcox time, 620* 

Wind belts, II 

effect of, on ocean, 92 

Wind River format!. 630 

Winds, destructive work of, 13 
trade, II, 93 

transportation by, 12. 13 
westerlies, II, 94 
Windsor Disturbance, 547 
series, 545, 554 
Wollnstonite, 353 

Woolly mammoth, 640, 642,* 643, 648, 
651, 602* 

Worms, 292, 504, 505* 
calcareous, 191 
11'« rthen ia tab u fa fa , 558* 

Wyandotte Cave, Inch, 164 
Wyoming Basin, 267,* 269 

Y 

Yellow Sea, 461 
Yellowstone Lake, 81 

Park, 227 228, 231-232, 233, 399 
Yukon is, 465* 

Z 

Zaphrenlfa umbonai a, 532* 

Zebras, 635 
Zvutflodon, 627 
Zinc, 412, 413, 414 
minerals, 410 

of Franklin Furnace, X. J., 435D 
of Leadville, Colo., 430 
of Mississippi Valley, 416, 428 
of Wisconsin, 428 
ZitteleUa tujricalis, 522* 

Zone of flu wage, 415 
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